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FOREWORD 


Tire editor has invited me to write a foreword to 
this volume and I am pleased indeed to give en- 
couragement and support to this attempt to throw 
the light of experience on the problem of reducing 
unemployment in Canada and of mitigating its 
effects upon our people. 

No intelligent person would attempt to belittle 
the magnitude and complexity of the subject. It is 
natural that there should be differences of opinion 
as to the wisest policy in deahng with unemploy- 
ment and with unemployed persons. Information 
based upon the experience of those who have made 
a special study of unemplo37ment or who are en- 
gaged in administering measures for the re- 
employment or relief of unemployed persons is of 
primary value. The wider such knowledge is dis- 
seminated the better equipped will be Govern- 
ments, social agencies, groups in local communities, 
employers, trade unions and individuals to deal 
with whatever phase of the matter comes properly 
before them. In no field is it of greater importance 
to realize the opportunity and responsibihty of in- 
dividual citizens and private welfare organizations. 
The problem of unemployment will not be solved 
by any one line of attack or by any one agency. It 
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requires the continued co-operation of govern- 
mental authority and private enterprise. The 
achievement and maintenance of such co-operation 
must be our constant aim in Canada. 

Norman McL. Rogers. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This is the first study to be published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Public Affairs at Dal- 
housie University. The Institute was established to 
link the universities and the Governments of the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland in promot- 
ing efficient public administration. On its Council 
are represented the Governments of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Rdward Island, the 
Unions of Municipalities of Nova Scotia anct New 
Brunswick, and the Commission of Government of 
Newfoundland, as well as the major universities 
and colleges in these areas. 

This book, like the Institute, is a co-operative 
enterprise. In planning it an attempt has been 
made to pool the resources of those persons through- 
out the Dominion who, as practical administrators, 
scientists or teachers, have acquired special experi- 
ence in the handling or studying of unemployment 
and unemployment relief. Each of them was 
allotted a phase of the problem to which he or she 
had previously given special attention. Although 
their knowledge was necessarily gained in one 
geographical area, it has enabled them to use with 
proper appreciation the materials collected in other 
areas. In order to avoid any gaps or overlapping, a 

xi 



Xii INTRODUCTION 

plan of the undertaking was drafted before the 
group began its work. The plan outlined the major 
problems now treated in the various chapters, and 
provided for the co-ordination and unification of 
the whole. 

The method offers the advantage of having a 
complicated subject presented with expert knowl- 
edge. This seemed all the more desirable as some of 
the problems involved have received so much 
political discussion — ^not only in Canada but else- 
where — that for the interested citizen, who cannot 
make a special study of the question, it has become 
difficult to form an impartial opinion. To furnish 
him with the necessary information, to give him 
facts and figures essential to the understanding of 
Canada’s unemployment problem, to analyse these 
facts, to acquaint him with the measures taken to 
relieve distress and the results obtained in these 
efforts, is the purpose of this study. It does not 
intend to show what ought to have been done nor 
does it pretend to devise new policies, though some 
of the chapters do contain suggestions that have 
grown out of the personal experience of the writers. 
For the same reason, no critical appraisal has been 
given of the propositions contained in the Final 
Report of the National Employment Commission 
(Purvis Commission), but its more important 
recommendations are discussed in various chapters. 
Some of the chapters of this book were already com- 
pleted before the publication of the Final Report of 
the Purvis Commission. 
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Among the contributors to this study are high 
ranking Civil Servants of the Dominion and the 
provinces, who discuss important phases of social 
administration. Discussion of administrative prob- 
lems by Civil Servants has not been a common 
practice in this country though it is in keeping with 
the tradition of many European countries. Nat- 
urally Civil Servants are under some restraint when 
reviewing governmental measures, but their silence 
on questions of policy is more than compensated 
by their revealing knowledge of those practical 
matters of administration that outside observers, 
however keen, find very difficult to acquire unless 
by contact with Government officials. This renders 
the contributions of Civil Servants to such journals 
as Public Administration^ invaluable to the student 
of public affairs, and seems to justify the attempt 
to use that important source of information in a 
study of unemployment in Canada. 

A word of explanation may be offered for the fact 
that in this volume problems of urban unemploy- 
ment are in the foreground, though more than half 
of Canada’s population still lives in rural districts. 
But apart from the drought areas of the Prairies, 
which are the subject of a special chapter, un- 
employment and unemployment relief in Canada 
are preponderantly urban problems. Of the 471,000 
persons receiving direct relief or, as it is now called, 
material aid, of a non-agricultural type in August 
1938 — ^the figures include all dependants — 300,000 

'^Journal of the British Institute of Public Administration. 
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lived in cities of over 25,000 iiihabitants and more 
than half of them — 158,000 — in the two cities 
Montreal and Toronto. 

The editor and the contributors are much in- 
debted to numerous ofl&cers of the Dominion, 
provinces and mimidpahties who gave helpful 
advice and valuable information. Special thanks 
are due to Miss Margaret Mackintosh of the Re- 
search Branch, Department of Labour, who read 
the greater part of the manuscript and whose sug- 
gestions have been of great assistance; and also to 
Harry Hereford, Unemplo 3 anent Relief Commis- 
sioner in the same Department. 

The chapters treating related subjects have been 
read by an editorial committee composed of the 
contributors concerned. This was, however, done 
only to provide for the necessary co-ordination. 
The author of each shapter assumes exclusive 
responsibility for his statements. 

Two other studies will be published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Public Affairs at Dal- 
housie University in the near future. They are 
Studies in the Economy of the Maritime Provinces 
by S. A. Saimders, and The Next Step in Canadian 
Education by B. A. Fletcher, a book advocating 
larger units of school administration. 


L. Richter. 
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I 

NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 

S. A. Saunders 

UnEmpuoyment is a phenomenon peculiar to the 
modem industrial system. Under other forms of 
social organization there have been hard times, 
famines caused by wars and crop failures, and dis- 
tress resulting from floods and pestilences ; but un- 
employment can arise only when there are wage- 
earners who can be dismissed from their occupations 
and when there is a market in which adjustments 
can be made by a curtailment of output as well as 
by a reduction of costs. 

Unemployment occurs when the supply of labotir 
is in excess of the demand for labour. This failure 
of demand to equal supply may be the result of an 
increase in the number of workers or a decrease in 
the number of positions, or of both. An increase in 
the number of workers may be caused by a general 
increase of the population, by changes in the age 
groups of the population, and by immigration. A 
decrease in the number of positions may be caused 
by an increase in the technical efficiency of industry 
and by the absolute decline of an industry owing to 
changes in economic forces. A decrease in the num- 
ber of positions may also be caused by factors that 
give rise to seasonal imemployment, such as climate 
and the habits of the consuming public, by periodic 

1 



2 Canada’s unempdoyment problem 

failures of the market to absorb the industrial out- 
put, which give rise to depressions, and by a diver- 
gence between the market price for commodities and 
the market price for labour. The excess in the 
supply of labour might be lessened or removed by 
the reversal of those factors that tend to increase 
the number of workers or of those factors that tend 
to decrease the number of positions. Some of the 
factors manifest themselves only over a long period, 
and others, such as seasonal fluctuations, are short- 
run phenomena. 

The economic depression that began in 1929 
brought to this country for the first time a seem- 
ingly intractable problem of unemployment. To be 
sure, there had been periods of tmemployment in 
the past, but their severity had been mitigated and 
their duration shortened by the rapid exploitation 
of virgin resources. ^ The present unemployment 
problem in Canada is more nearly akin to the prob- 
lem that has been faced many times by the older 
and more highly industrialized countries ; but, be- 
cause industrialism came late to Canada, and 
because the problem in its present form was new to 
Canada, she lacked both the experience and the 
machinery to deal with it effectively. 

The course of the depression as reflected in un- 
employment can be observed in the following table, 
which gives the returns from a few countries for the 
years 1929 to 1937. In this table, the figmres for 
each year are given as a percentage of the 1932 

^See H. A. Inrds, “Economic Conditioiis in Canada in 1931-1932”, 
in The Economic Journal, Marcli, 1932. 
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figures. The year 1932 has been taken as the base 
because it was in 1932 that the depression struck 
bottom in most countries and for the world as a 
whole. Percentages have been given because inter- 
national comparisons of the actual figures would be 
very misleading, owing to the wide differences in 
the accuracy and completeness of unemplo 5 Tnent 
statistics in various countries. As alterations have 
been made since 1929 in classifications and in the 
methods of compiling the statistics, even the de- 
grees of change that are shown by the percentages 
are not comparable. But the table is useful in 
showing that imemployment rose steadily from 
1929 to 1932 or 1933, and then began to decline. 
Of the countries included in the table, France is the 
only exception to this general statement.* 

Tabi,e No. 1* 


UNEMPLOYMENT— 1929 TO 1937 
(Percentage Changes — 1932 = 100) 



United 

Kingdom 

United 

States 

Germany 

France Australia 

Canada 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1929. 

. . . 44 3 

3 7 

33.9 

3.2 

39.2 

16.8 

1930 

70.0 

30 8 

55 2 

4 2 

70.8 

53.4 

1931, 

. . . 95 5 

65 1 

81 1 

24.3 

98.3 

69.4 

1932 

. . . 100,0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1933 

. . . 90 2 

102 1 

86.2 

99.7 

86.6 

101.4 

1934 

. . . 76 3 

84 1 

48 7 

122.1 

72.5 

81.5 

1935. 

.. 71 3 

78 6 

38 6 

150.9 

60.0 

75.7 

1936 

. , , 61 5 

65 2 

28 6 

154.2 

45.0 

67.4 

1937. 

... 52.1 

56 2 

16 4 

123.0 

35.0 

52.8 


■’‘The percentages for Canada are based upon estimates of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, prepared by Mr M C MacLean The United States percentages 
are based upon percentages appearing in the Conference Board Bulletin, July 30, 
103P The other percentages are based upon data appearing in the publications 
of the International Labour Office 


^France followed a monetary policy that forced internal prices to 
continue falling long after they had ceased to fall in most other countries. 



4 Canada’s unemployment problem 

Measuring Unemployment Trends in Canada. 

In considering unemployment in Canada, the 
pre-war period will be passed by unnoticed, and 
only a glance will be taken at the period from 1919 
to 1929, but particular attention will be paid to the 
period from 1929 to the present day. The reasons 
for this procedure are few and simple: Canada was 
a mere youth in industrial development before the 
war, and, as unemployment is largely a problem 
that comes with industrialism, the experience of 
older and more mature countries offers a more fruit- 
ful field to the investigator. In the decade following 
the war, economic difficulties as reflected in unem- 
ployment were not so obvious in Canada as else- 
where. Perhaps most important of all, the data 
pertaining to Canada have not been sufficiently 
analysed to make possible a succinct statement of 
the problems in this country. For the period of 
the depression, more analyses are available, especi- 
ally those that have been made by Dominion and 
Provincial Civil Servants. 

The first step will be to obtain an appreciation of 
the volume and trend of unemployment. The 
primary sources of information are : The reports of 
unemployment among the members of Trade Uni- 
ons; the returns showing applications for work and 
placements made through the Emplojmient Service 
of Canada; the data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and made available through 
its periodic publications on the employment situ- 
ation in Canada; and the census returns. « 

^Smnth Census of Canada, IBSl, Vol. VI, Unemployment, 
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Unionized labour in Canada makes up about 
fifteen per cent, of the total body of wage-earners, 
and a large percentage of these unions submit figures 
of unemployment among their members to the De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. The unions so report- 
ing would cover about ten per cent, of the total 
number of wage-earners in Canada: a sample suffi- 
ciently large, if sufficiently representative, to give 
a fair indication of trends. But all branches of 
labour are not equally unionized; when unemploy- 
ment is prolonged, trade union membership has a 
tendency to decline; and, except in those unions 
that offer some inducement, such as unemplo5nment 
benefits, all the members unemployed are not likely 
to register. For these reasons, returns from Trade 
Unions, although reflecting the general direction of 
the trend of unemployment, are inadequate in 
themselves to indicate either the total number un- 
employed or the degree of change in the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

The Employment Service of Canada offers its 
facilities free of charge to persons looking for em- 
ployment and to employers with vacancies to be 
filled. Figures of the number of applications for 
work, of the munber of vacancies reported, and of 
the number of placements effected, are published 
regularly in the Labour Gazette. However, not all 
the unemployed register with the Employment 
Service, nor are all vacancies reported, and it fre- 
quently happens that, when unemployment is wide- 
spread and increasing, registrations with the Em- 
ployment Service drop, simply because of the 
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realization that the chances of obtaining work at 
such times, through this medium, are very remote. 
By way of illustrating the inadequacy of this source 
of information, it is only necessary to state that the 
number of men registered in 1932 was 512,000 
against 685,000 in 1931 * 

The index of employment compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics is based on returns 
from “establishments employing more than fifteen 
persons in industries other than agriculture and 
finance”. In 1921, the number of workers covered 
by these returns was 36 per cent, of all wage-earners 
employed, and, in 1931, 44.8 per cent. The sample 
is sujBficiently large, and covers a sufficient variety 
of occupations, to be considered as representative 
of the total body of wage-earners. It is possible 
from these data to estimate with a remarkable de- 
gree of accuracy the total number of wage-earners 
at work from month to month, and it might be 
thought that all changes in the total number em- 
ployed would be reflected in equal, but opposite, 
changes in the total number unemployed, if allow- 
ance were made for variations in the size and com- 
position of the population. But this does not 
necessarily hold true, because the total number of 
wage-earners does not represent a constant propor- 
tion either of the population or of the gainfully 
occupied. More ' will be said later concerning 
changes in the total number of wage-earners, but, 
for the present, it is sufficient to emphasize that 
*The Canada Year Book , 1936, p, 767. 
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changes in the total number employed do not neces- 
sarily involve equal and opposite changes in the 
total number unemployed. 

In the decennial censuses of Canada, a great deal 
of very valuable information is collected on the 
subject of unemployment. This source has the 
weakness that the information applies only to the 
day on which the census is taken. For a census of 
unemployment to be valuable in measuring changes, 
the information would have to be collected at fre- 
quent intervals; but to ascertain the number of 
unemployed by means of a census would involve an 
expenditure only slightly less than the expenditure 
necessary to enumerate the entire population, and, 
furthermore, the information so collected is not 
wholly reliable in all respects. 

The quandary in which the student finds himself 
when looking for a quantitative statement of the 
volume of unemployment in Canada has been re- 
solved to a great extent by Mr. M. C. MacLean, of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.® Mr. MacLean, 
working with information obtained from the above- 
mentioned and other sources, which he used either 
as basic data or as corroborative evidence, has pre- 
pared an estimate of the total number of wage- 
earners, the number of wage-earners at work from 

^See Memorandum on the Volume of Unemployment since and 
The Trend of Unemployment since 19^0— Infer- Censal and Post- Censed 
Estimates^ Ottawa’ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Much of what appears in this section is taken in whole or in part from 
these two studies, and much more is the result of suggestions made by 
Mr, Maclean in conversation with the writer. It is not possible to 
acknowledge each separate contribution, but Mr. MacLean's assistance 
has been invaluable. 
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time to time, and the number unemployed. Of this 
investigation, Mr. MacLean writes : 

“The following study of the trend of unem- 
ployment is practically confined to calculations 
of unemployment month by month since June, 
1920. The task of making such calculations, 
especially for the period following the Census of 
1931, is not only great but perilous. It is a fact, 
however, that no worth-while constructive work 
has ever been accomplished without tackling such 
difficulties, and the pressing need for some quan- 
titative guide to current unemployment condi- 
tions justifies the risk of an estimate.’’ 

The statistical method cannot be stated here, but 
all available evidence corroborates the results. 

Table No. 2 shows the yearly averages of the 
total number of wage-earners and the total num- 
ber unemployed, and is derived from the monthly 
figures given in Mr. MacTean’s study. 

The unemployed person in these estimates is 
“the person who could tell a census enumerator 
that he had worked as a wage-earner or that he had 
a wage-earning occupation, but is at present out of 
work (not through illness, accident, strike or lock- 
out, etc.).” This definition may not suit everyone, 
for, among other things, it excludes from the unem- 
ployed those young persons who have reached 
working age and who are looking for, but have not 
found, employment. However, the definition is the 
one followed in the censuses, and, once adopted, 
must be strictly adhered to. Humpty Dumpty may 
pay his words extra and make them mean just what 
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Tabi,b No 2 

CANADA— AVERAGE NUMBER OE WAGE-EARNERS, AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER UNEMPLOYED, FOR THE YEARS 
1921 TO 1937 

(OOO’s omitted) 


YiSar 

Average 

Number 

1921 . 

1,971 

1922. • . 

1,967 

1923 . 

2,058 

1924 

2,041 

1925 . . . 

2,063 

1926 . . 

2,140 

1927 . . . 

2,209 

1928 

2,359 

1929 . 

2,551 

1930 .. 

2,654 

1931 .... 

2,537 

1932 

2,459 

1933 

2,434 

1934 ... 

2,528 

1935 

2,539 

1936 

2,572 

1937 

2,706 


Wagr-Barnrrs* 

Average 


Number 

Per Cent 

Unemployed 

Unemployed 

176 

8.9 

137 

7 0 

101 

4 9 

145 

7.1 

144 

7.0 

99 . . 

4.6 

62 

2 8 

60 

2.5 

107 

4 2 

341 

. 12 9 

. . 443 

17 4 

638 

. 26 0 

647 

26.6 

520 . . 

20 6 

483 

.. 19 0 

430 

. 16 7 

337 

. 12.5 


*For a definition of wage-earner as the term is used here, see p. 13. 


he wants them to mean, but statistics cannot be, or, 
at least, ought not to be, treated in this way. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the un- 
employment figures that are given in the above 
table, it is advisable to deal with the fluctuations in 
the total number of wage-earners. It is not generally 
appreciated that the total number of wage-earners, 
employed and unemployed, can increase or decrease 
rapidly, and that the direction of change can be 
suddenly reversed. It will be admitted, of course, 
that the numbers would tend to increase as popula- 
tion increased, would be affected by immigration 
and emigration, and would change with changes 
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in the age composition of the population, and with 
changes in the economic structure of the country. 

From 1921 to 1925, the total number of wage- 
earners increased by 92,000, or 4.7 per cent. From 
1925 to 1929, there, was an increase of 488,000, or 
23.6 per cent. The increase continued into 1930, 
but from 1930 to 1933 there was a decrease of 220,- 
000, or 8.3 per cent. From 1933 to 1937, the figures 
rose until in the latter year they were slightly higher 
than in 1930. 

The general increase in population throughout 
the seventeen years, 1921 to 1937, would be ex- 
pected to cause a general increase in the total num- 
ber of wage-earners. During the early twenties, 
immigration was at a fairly low level, and many 
Canadians were going to the United States to find 
employment. From 1925 to 1930, there was a 
strong return flow of Canadians from the United 
States; and from 1927 to 1929 immigration was 
much brisker than during the years immediately 
preceding. From 1930 to 1937, emigrants returning 
from Canada to their native lands doubtless ex- 
ceeded the number of new immigrants arriving. 
Although these movements in the population ac- 
cotmt in part for the fluctuations in the figures of 
total wage-earners, they are inadequate to fully 
explain the very rapid movements and the very 
sudden changes. 

The problem may be put more realistically by 
considering the changes that took place between 
1933 and 1937. In 1933, the total number of wage- 
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earners was 2,434,000, of whom 1,787,000 were 
employed, and 647,000 were unemployed. In 1937, 
the total number of wage-earners was 2,706,000, of 
whom 2,369,000 were employed, and 337,000 were 
unemployed. In the four years, the number of 
wage-earners at work increased by 582,000, but 
only 310,000 were drawn from the ranks of the un- 
employed; the remainder, 272,000, came from some 
other source. 

It needs no display of statistics to convince the 
reader that this increase of 272,000 in the number of 
wage-earners could not result entirely from either 
the joint or several effects of population increase, 
immigration, returning Canadians, changes in the 
age composition of the population, or changes in the 
economic structure of the country. It seems that 
there must be a reserve force from which wage- 
earners are drawn when employment is increasing 
and to which they return when emplo 3 mient is de- 
creasing. In an endeavoim to discover this reserve 
force, the next step will be to examine the figures 
of the 1931 census. 

According to the 1931 census, the population of 
Canada numbered 10,362,833. Of these, 2,203,000 
were under ten years of age and may be disregarded 
in the present discussion. The remainder, 8,159,000, 
may be divided into two main classes, the gainfully 
occupied and all others. The gainfully occupied num- 
bered 3,927,000, and, as most attention is to be 
paid to the gainfully occupied, the other class, 
numbering 4,232,000, will be considered first. 
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This 4,232,000 is made up of a number of groups : 
married, widowed, and divorced women; persons 
at school; persons on income; and unclassified. 
Married, widowed, and divorced women, who con- 
tribute to the economic life of the country chiefly 
through work in their homes, numbered 2,099,000 ; 
persons at school, 1 ,330,000 ; and persons on income, 
210,000. Except under extreme circumstances, such 
as a war, there would not be sufficient change in 
these three groups to cause any rapid change in the 
total number of wage-earners. The unclassified, the 
remainder of this general class, numbered, 593,000. 

Some have considered that the unclassified group 
is the repository for the reserve force of wage- 
earners. In 1931, as already stated, the unclassified 
group numbered 593,000, of whom 201,000 were 
males and 392,000 females. Of the females, many 
were undoubtedly doing useful work in assisting at 
home, but an examination of the census schedules 
makes it clear that most of the remainder, both 
males and females, were unemployable. Further- 
more, the group tends to form a constant propor- 
tion of the population, but if it contained the re- 
serve force of the wage-earners, it would have to 
permit of a considerable expansion or contraction 
over a short period of time. For these reasons, it is 
incorrect to consider the group as made up of po- 
tential workers, nor is it legitimate to add its num- 
bers to the number of unemployed, as has some- 
times been done. The search for the reserve force 
of workers cannot stop here. 
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By the process of elimination, the quest leads to a 
consideration of the class gainfully occupied. The 
gainfully occupied are those who take part directly 
in the production of goods and services that are, as 
a rule, exchanged for money. In 1931, to repeat, 
the class numbered 3,927,000, of whom 2,570,000 
were wage-earners. A wage-earner, as the term is 
used in the census, is anyone who is gainfully occu- 
pied and is on a wage or salary. When the number 
of wage-earners is deducted from the total gainfully 
occupied, there is a remainder of 1,357,000, which 
is made up of employers ; independent workers ; and 
no-pay workers, such as farmers’ sons or members 
of a family who are not paid any stipulated wage or 
salary, but who are aiding directly in supplying 
those goods or services from the sale of which the 
family is supported. These four groups: the wage- 
earners, employers, independent workers, and no- 
pay workers, constitute the gainfully occupied, 
which is a fairly constant proportion of the total 
population. Therefore, if the number of wage- 
earners increases at a faster rate than the entire 
class of gainfully occupied, the increase will be 
made at the expense of one of the other groups 
among the gainfully occupied; and, if the number of 
wage-earners decreases without a corresponding 
change in the total number gainfully occupied, the 
losses will have to be added to one of the other 
groups. It is now possible to appreciate that the 
reserve force of wage-earners is to be found among 
the other groups of the gainfully occupied. When 
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employment is brisk, people leave these groups to 
become wage-earners ; and, when employment lags, 
they leave the ranks of wage-earners and are ab- 
sorbed by the other groups. 

From the peak of prosperity to the trough of de- 
pression, many wage-earners became independent 
workers, that is, they entered or returned to private 
pursuits, and others returned home to become no- 
pay workers. The number of no-pay workers was 
further increased by young persons of working age 
who were deterred from entering the ranks of wage- 
earners because of business conditions. When busi- 
ness began to improve in the spring of 1933, the 
decrease in the number of tmemployed did not pro- 
ceed pari-passu with the increase in the number 
employed, because workers who had left the ranks 
of wage-earners to work on their own account or to 
become no-pay workers returned to fill some of the 
positions that became available, and the unem- 
ployed also had to meet the competition of young 
persons entering the ranks of wage-earners for the 
first time. It is quite obvious that many of these 
changes were simply transferences of persons from 
one group to another, and, since this is so, it is 
legitimate to ask why these potential wage-earners 
are not placed in a separate group, or even in- 
cluded in the group of wage-earners. The answer 
is twofold: first, that it is necessary to define the 
various divisions and sub-divisions, and once a de- 
finition has been accepted it must be strictly adhered 
to; and, second, that it is impossible to give any 
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very reliable estimate of the number of potential 
wage-earners. There seems no alternative, at least 
in a coimtry such as Canada, to accepting this 
element of uncertainty in the statistical data per- 
taining to employment and unemployment. 

Another difi&culty arises from the fact that there 
is no possibility of a numerical statement of the 
independent workers whose circumstances have 
been rendered comparable to the circumstances of 
the unemployed. 

“If a person was a cobbler on his own account 
and had had no customers for a month, he would 
not be ‘unemployed’ dining that month . . . 
since he was not a wage-earner. His hardships, 
of course, were just as great as those of the wage- 
earner unemployed during that month, and he 
would come within the realm of relief.”® 

This problem deserves special and extended treat- 
ment, but in the interests of clear thinking it must be 
differentiated from the problem of unemployment. 

Unemployment Trends. 

Turning again to column 2 of Table 2, it will be 
observed that within the seventeen years to which 
the figures apply there have been very abrupt fluc- 
tuations in unemployment. The table begins with 
the year 1921, when Canada was in the grip of the 
post-war depression. The following two years, 1922 
and 1923, show a noticeable shrinkage in the num- 
ber unemployed. During 1924 and 1925, there was 

^Memorandum on the Volume of Unemployment Since 19U, Ottawa; 
Dominion Burean of Statistics, p. X. 
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a reversal of trend and the number unemployed 
increased. In 1926, there was another reversal of 
trend, showing an appreciable drop in the figures 
for unemployment, and this trend continued 
throughout 1927 and 1928, but in 1929 unemploy- 
ment was again on the increase. The increase in 
unemployment in 1929 is to be attributed in part to 
the rapid increase in the total number of wage- 
earners and in part to the imfavourable business 
conditions that began to develop towards the end of 
the year. The average number of unemployed in 
1929 was 107,000 as compared with 60,000 in 1928, 
but the average number of wage-earners in 1929 
was 192,000 greater than the average number of 
wage-earners in 1928. For the nine years, 1921 to 
1929, there were, on the average, 114,000 persons 
unemployed, or 5.3 per cent, of the average number 
of wage-earners. For the four years, 1926 to 1929, 
the average number unemployed was 82,000, or 3.5 
per cent, of the average number of wage-earners, 
and this average of 82,000 is for a period during 
which the total number of wage-earners increased 
by 488,000 or 23.6 per cent. 

The increase in unemployment that began in 
1929 continued at a dismaying rate until 1933. The 
most favourable month in 1929 was June, when 
there were 44,000 unemployed, or 1.7 per cent, of 
the total number of wage-earners; and the most 
unfavourable month of the depression was January, 
1933, when there were 718,000 unemployed, or 30.4 
per cent. This phenomenal rise in the number of 
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unemployed took place in spite of a decline of 239,- 
000 in the total number of wage-earners, that is to 
say, in January, 1933, there were 913,000 fewer 
employed persons than in June, 1929. Of these, 

674.000 were added to the 44,000 unemployed in 
June, 1929, to make the total of 718,000 for Janu- 
ary, 1933, and 239,000 had left the ranks of wage- 
earners to become independent or no-pay workers.’ 

Unemployment began to decline after January, 
1933, and, although there have been the monthly 
fluctuations, the trend has persisted through to -the 
end of 1937. The most favourable month in 1937 
was September, when the total number unemployed 
was 225,000 (493,000 less than in January, 1933), or 

8.0 per cent, of the total number of wage-earners. 
The total number of wage-earners rose from 2,361,- 
000 in January, 1933, to 2,812,000 in September, 
1937; and the total number of wage-earners at 
work rose from 1,643,000 in January, 1933, to 

2.587.000 in September, 1937. It can be seen that 
there were 944,000 more wage-earners employed in 
September, 1937, than in January, 1933. Of these, 

493.000 were drawn from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and the remainder, 451,000, was made up of 
those who were returning from private or no-pay 
work and of others who were becoming wage- 
earners for the first time. The total number of 
wage-earners in September, 1937, was 8.2 per cent, 
higher than the total number of wage-earners in 
June, 1929, but the total number employed in Sep- 

’Ignoring the ntunber of those who may have emigrated. 
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tember, 1937, was only 1.2 per cent, higher than the 
total number employed in June, 1929. As there has 
been an increase in population in the more than 
eight years that have elapsed since 1929, the num- 
ber of wage-earners at work will have to be consider- 
ably higher than the number at workin 1929 before 
unemployment can be reduced to the 1929 level. 

Seasonal Unemployment. 

The unemployment figures in Table 2 are yearly 
averages of monthly estimates, and this conceals 
variations from month to month. An examination 
of the monthly figures shows that, as a rule, there is 
a decided seasonal movement : that unemployment 
is greatest during the winter season and least during 
the late summer and early autumn. The severe 
winters of Canada place many restrictions upon 
economic activity: building operations from coast 
to coast are greatly curtailed; inland navigation 
simply ceases ; many dock workers, including those 
at Montreal and Quebec, are thrown out of employ- 
ment; and production of coal in the Nova Scotia 
mines falls abruptly when once the St. Lawrence 
river is ice-bound. On the other hand, operations in 
the woods, except in British Columbia, are confined 
almost entirely to the winter season, the ports of 
Halifax and Saint John are busiest when navigation 
on the St. Lawrence is closed, and coal production 
in the mines of Alberta is at its highest during the 
autumn and winter months. But, although there 
are some branches of economic activity that have 
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their busy season in the winter, they are not suffi- 
cient to offset the curtailment in other branches, or 
in the same branch of economic activity in other 
parts of the country, and there remains a net sea- 
sonal movement in which unemployment during 
the winter months is from two to two and one-half 
times as great as unemployment during the late 
summer and early autumn. An appreciation of the 
variations from month to month can be obtained 
from the following index of seasonal unemployment. 


Table No 3 

INDEX OF SEASONAL UNEMPLOYMENT* 


January 

141 7 

July 

G3 1 

February 

141 0 

August 

62 2 

March 

, 124 9 

September 

57 1 

April 

109 0 

October 

74 1 

May 

97 5 

November 

118 9 

June 

79 7 

December 

. . 130 6 


-^This index is based on monthly figures of Unemployment for the ten years 
1921 to 1930 The figures are to be found id The Trend of 'e 1^20 

— Inter-Censal and Post-Censal Estimates, published by tic Dm. i ,io Uiiu.'Lof 
Statistics, Ottawa The method followed is that of median link relatives A correc- 
tion of 7 61 has been made arithmetically 

Employment — By Economic Areas and Industrial 
Groups. 

As the estimates of unemployment presented in 
Table 2 cannot be sub-divided to show the figures 
by geographical areas or by industrial groups, the 
most practical alternative is to use the figures and 
indices of employment compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This alternative has one dis- 
advantage in that, as already emphasized, unem- 
plo3anent does not decrease by the same amount 
that employment increases, nor increase by the 
same amount that employment decreases. The em- 
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ployment figures are based on monthly returns from 
firms with fifteen or more employees, and exclude 
returns from agriculture, fishing, trapping, finance, 
and personal and professional services, but the 
sample is sufficiently large and the range sufiftciently 
extensive to make the figures of very great signifi- 
cance. In June, 1931, the number of employees 
covered by these returns was 940,875, or 44.8 per 
cent, of the 2,100,139 wage-earners reported as at 
work on the date of the 1931 census. 

In compiling the index numbers of employment, 
allowance has been made for variations in the size 
of the sample covered by the original data. There- 
fore, in Table 4, which shows employment by 
economic areas, index numbers have been used in 
preference to the actual figures. The original base 
of the index is 1926, but, as the present purpose is 
to obtain an appreciation of the fluctuations since 
1929, the figures have been changed to make 1929 
equal to one hundred. 

Tablb No. 4* 

INDEX NUMBERS OE EMPLOYMENT BY 
ECONOMIC AREAS 




(1929 equals 100) 








Prov- 



Maritime 

Prov- 

Prov- 

Prairie 

INCE OR 


Y^ar 

Prov- 

INCE OR 

INCE OR 

Prov- 

British 

Canada 


INCES 

Quebec 

O 

g 

o 

INCES 

Columbia 


1929. . 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1930.. . 

103 0 

97 3 

93.1 

92.7 

96 8 

95 3 

1931... 

. 94 2 

88.9 

82.2 

88.3 

85.7 

86.1 

1932. . . . 

80,3 

75 4 

72.1 

71.3 

72,2 

73.5 

1933.... 

74.3 

72 3 

68.4 

68.3 

70 0 

70.1 

1934 .. 

, 87.9 

80.9 

82.3 

71 3 

81.1 

80.7 

1935. .. 

. 89.7 

84.1 

8S.9 

75 4 

87.6 

83.5 

1936. . . . 

. 95.2 

88.8 

86.7 

78.6 

90,7 

87.1 

1937. . . . 

. 105.4 

101.8 

96.1 

78.6 

95 8 

95.9 


*See Annual R^vim of the Employment Situation %n Canada, Ottawa Bomicion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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The table shows that for the Domiiiion, and for 
each of the economic areas, employment was lowest 
in 1933. The Dominion figures were 29.9 per cent, 
below the 1929 level, and in only two areas, the 
Maritime Provinces and the Province of Quebec, 
was the decline smaller than that for the Dominion 
as a whole. Employment increased throughout 
1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, but in 1937, except for 
the Maritime Provinces and the Province of Que- 
bec, was still appreciably below the 1929 level. As 
compared with 100 for 1929, the figures for 1937 
are : Dominion of Canada, 95.9 ; Maritime Provinces, 
105.4; Province of Quebec, 101.8; Ontario, 96.1; 
Prairie Provinces, 78.6; and British Columbia, 95.8. 

These index numbers must not be interpreted as 
representing the relative prosperity of economic 
areas, or as necessarily measuring the degree of 
economic recovery in the various areas or in the 
Dominion as a whole. They take no account of 
short time, effected either through a shorter work- 
ing day or a shorter working week, and no allow- 
ance is made for important differences that existed 
between economic areas in 1929, or for the relative 
importance in the various areas of those branches of 
economic endeavour to which the index does not 
apply. These caveats may seem superfluous to 
many, but they are entered here because attempts 
are often made to read into index numbers of em- 
ployment many things that they could not mean 
and were never intended to mean. 

Table No. 5 presents the index numbers of em- 
ployment by industrial groups. As in Table 4, the 
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INDBX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 

(1929 equals 100) 
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* Annual Revtew of the Employment Sttuaiton tn Canada, Ottawa Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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official index numbers have been changed to make 
1929, instead of 1926, equal to one hundred. 

Fluctuations by industrial groups have been 
much more pronounced than fluctuations by eco- 
nomic areas, as a comparison of Table 5 with Table 
4 wiU show. All but two of the industrial groups 
reached their lowest levels of employment in 1933. 
The two exceptions are : logging, which reached its 
lowest level, 33.8, in 1932; and communications, 
which reached its lowest level, 65.6, in 1934. Of all 
the industrial groups, trading establishments show 
the least decline, falling only 11.2 per cent, below 
the 1929 level; and logging shows the greatest de- 
cline, falling 66.2 per cent, below the 1929 level. 
The degree of recovery also varies greatly, and only 
three groups, mining, logging, and trade, show 
higher employment in 1937 than in 1929. Most 
favoured of all is logging, for which the figures are 
150.5 in 1937 against 100.0 in 1929, and the least 
favoured is communications, for which the figures 
are 70.8 in 1937 against 100.0 in 1929. 

When the component parts of the index of em- 
ployment for each of the main industrial groups are 
examined, it is found that fluctuations within 
groups are often more pronounced than fluctuations 
between groups. The index for the manufacturing 
industries — column 1 of Table 5 — dropped from 
100.0 in 1929 to as low as 69.1 in 1933. Within this 
group, the index for textile products had fallen only 
to 89.6 by 1933, and for pulp and paper products, 
only to 76.9; whereas the index for iron and steel 
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had fallen to 48.8, and for agricultural implements, 
to 27.2. Bach of these sub-divisions of manufactur- 
ing reached its low point in 1933, with the excep- 
tion of agricultural implements, for which the index 
was lowest in 1932, when it stood at 22.5. Through- 
out 1934, 1935, 1936, and 1937, recovery was evi- 
dent, and, in 1937, the index of employment for the 
main group stood at 97.7 ; but the index for textile 
products stood at 117.2; for pulp and paper prod- 
ucts, at 98.5; for iron and steel, at 84.2; and for 
agricultural implements, at only 62.0. 

Disparities such as those between textile prod- 
ucts and agricultural implements cannot pass un- 
noticed, although there is space here for but a brief 
comment. The high level of employment in the 
textile manufactories reflects the Canadian tariff 
policy, and the low level of employment in the 
agricultural implements manufactories reflects the 
plight of agriculture. The two may not be entirely 
unconnected. The tariffs increased employment in 
the textile industries by transferring to the Cana- 
dian producers a larger share of the domestic mar- 
ket, but in so far as this was accompanied by rela- 
tively higher prices, the tariffs tended to increase 
unemployment in other branches of production by 
decreasing the proportion of income that could be 
expended on other than textile products. No more 
need be said to make it clear that a measure that 
increases employment in one industry, or one 
branch of an industry, does not necessarily increase 
total employment. 
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The analysis could be pushed much farther, but 
sufficient has been said to show employment trends 
over the past eight years, to illustrate the variations 
within the general index, and to indicate the extent 
and usefulness of Canadian employment statistics. 
The general index and the index by economic areas 
and by industrial groups can be relied upon to re- 
flect, fairly accurately, the trends of, and degrees of 
change in, employment; but when it is desired to 
use the index numbers pertaining to a smaller area, 
or to a sub-division of one of the main industrial 
groups, a thorough acquaintance with the special 
features of that particular index is advisable. For 
example, in some industries, such as coal mining, 
practically the full complement of staff is required 
when the plant is in operation. Reduced output 
manifests itself in frequent shut-downs, during which 
time nearly all the staff will be out of work, but few 
are actually struck from the pay-roll unless the 
plant is closed indefinitely. 

As allowance for short time is not made in the 
index of employment, this index cannot represent 
the intensity of employment, and may present a 
very inaccurate picture when used to indicate the 
degree of activity in a single industry, or in a small 
group of industries. Furthermore, the index must 
measure changes from some fixed base, and normal 
employment at one period is almost certain to be 
abnormal employment at another. Under the 
following sub-heading, more attention will be paid 
to some of these difficulties. 
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Employment and Production. 

The purpose of this sub-section is to point out 
certain relations between the fluctuations in em- 
ployment and the fluctuations in production. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes an index 
of the physical volume of business, included in 
which are indices of the physical volume of produc- 
tion in various branches of economic activity. ® The 
general index, that is, the index of the physical 
volume of business, is the best measurement avail- 
able of business operations from month to month 
and from year to year ; and the index of the physical 
volume of manufacturing production is the best 
measurement available of the output of manufac- 
turing industries. The index of the physical volume 
of business may legitimately be compared with the 
index of employment in all industries; and the 
index of manufacturing production, with the index 
of employment in manufacturing industries. 

The lowest yearly average for the index of the 
physical volume of business and for the index of the 
physical volume of manufacturing production was 
in 1932. The lowest yearly average for the index of 
employment in all industries and for the index of 
employment in manufacturing industries was in 
1933. From 1932, for the indices of production, 
and from 1933, for the indices of employment, the 
movements were persistently upwards. Therefore, 
to observe changes from 1929 to the bottom of the 

^Monthly Index of the Physical Volume of Business in Canada in the 
post-war period from 1919 to 193B, and Monthly Renew of Business Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa* Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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depression and from the bottom of the depression to 
1937, it will be necessary to give the index numbers 
for only 1932, 1933, and 1937, with 1929 as equal 
to one hundred. The following table sets out the 
four indices for the years mentioned, and a fifth 
column has been added showing the percentage 
changes from 1929 in the estimated number of 
wage-earners employed. 


Table No 6 


EMPLOYMENT AND 

PHYSICAI/ Bmpjloy- 
VoivUM® OP MPNT IN 

Ypar Manupac- Manupac- 

TURING TURING 

Production Industries 

1929 . . 100 0 100.0 

1932 .. . 62.9 721 

1933 . 67.9 69 1 

1937 .. 104.9 977 


PRODUCTION INDICES 

Empdoy- Estimated 
Physical ment Number op 

Volume op in All Wagp- 
Business Industries earners 
Employed 
Per Cent 

100 0 100 0 100.0 

62 7 73 5 74.5 

63.5 70.1 73.2 

97 8 95 9 96.9 


a comparison of column 1 with column 2, and of 
column 3 with column 4, shows : First, that in 1932 
both production indices were considerably lower 
than the corresponding employment indices ; second, 
that by 1933, although both production indices had 
risen and both employment indices had continued 
to fall, there was still an appreciable spread, especi- 
ally between the index of the physical volume of 
business and the index of employment in all indus- 
tries; and, third, that by 1937 the index of the 
physical volume of business and the index of em- 
ployment in all industries were nearly equal, but 
the index for manufacturing production was about 
7.5 per cent, higher than the index of employment 
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in the manufacturing industries. A comparison of 
column 4 with column 5 shows that the changes in 
the estimated number of total wage-earners em- 
ployed were little different from the changes in the 
index of employment in all industries. 

Changes in the ratios of indices of production to 
corresponding indices of employment give a rough 
measurement of changes in output per worker; that 
is, the figures in column 1 divided by the corre- 
sponding figures in column 2 will give some idea of 
the changes in the effectiveness of the labour force 
for manufacturing industries, and the figures in 
column 3 divided by the corresponding figures in 
column 4, some idea of the changes in the effective- 
ness of the labour force for all branches of economic 
activity. The ratios are : 



Ratio op the Index op 

Ratio op the Index op 


Manufacturing Pro- 

THE PhYSICAE VoEUME OP 


DUCTION TO THE INDEX OP 

Business to the Index 


ISmpdoyment in Manu- 

OP Empeoyment in Aee 


FACTURDSTG INDUSTRIES 

Industries 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

1932 

87.2 

85.3 

1933 

98.3 

90.6 

1937 

... . 107.4 

102,0 


It can be seen at a glance that the output per 
worker fell considerably during the depression, but 
by 1937 had recovered all the lost groimd and was 
slightly higher than in 1929. 

The decrease in output per worker as a depres- 
sion deepens, and the increase in output per worker 
as recovery proceeds, can be attributed mainly to 
two important factors : First, in many branches of 
production it is necessary, if the plant is to remain 
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Open, to retain a certain number of employees irre- 
spective of how far below capacity operations may 
fall, and that part of the staff may be considered as 
overhead staff. As production declines, the overhead 
staff is not utilized to its fullest capacity, and this 
is reflected in the smaller output per worker. On 
the other hand, as production increases, no addi- 
tional help is required to assist in the work that is 
done by the overhead staff until the overhead staff 
is working at full capacity, and, as a result, em- 
ployment moves up more slowly than production, 
and the output per worker rises. The employment 
figures in the census of manufacturing industries 
give the statistical evidence of the importance of 
the factor of overhead staff in that the figures for 
salaried employees fell less rapidly than did the 
figures for wage-earners. Second, short time and 
part time employment must also be responsible for 
some of the drop in output per worker as a depres- 
sion deepens, and the return to full time employ- 
ment must account, in part, for the increase in out- 
put per worker as recovery proceeds. The influ- 
ences of overhead staff and of short time and part 
time emplojnnent are offset to an unknown degree 
by the following factors : As a depression deepens, 
the less ef&cient plants are the first to close down 
and the less efficient workers are the first to be dis- 
charged, and some employers may endeavour to 
lower the cost of production by increasing the 
length of the working day, or by the introduction 
of labour-saving devices. However, labour-saving 
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devices are not likely to be important until the 
upswing of the cycle, for it is only after profits have 
begun to increase that new and more efficient equip- 
ment is installed on any large scale. 

The lag of employment figures behind production 
figures since recovery set in has often been attri- 
buted to the introduction of labour-saving devices, 
but, judging from the above ratios, there are no 
grounds for this belief. The output per worker in 
manufacturing industries was 7.4 per cent, higher 
in 1937 than in 1929, and the output per worker in 
all economic pursuits was 2.0 per cent, higher in 
1937 than in 1929. Although these percentage in- 
creases are the resultants of many factors they give 
no support to the assumption that, in Canada, 
technical improvements have played an appreciable 
part in lessening the relative demand for labour 
over the past eight years. 

The monthly indices of the physical volume of 
business and of manufacturing production were 
lowest in February, 1933. The monthly index of 
employment in all industries was at its lowest in 
April, 1933, and the monthly index of employment 
in manufacturing industries was lowest in January, 
1933. In following the course of recovery, it is a 
common practice to make monthly comparisons 
from one of these three dates. A comparison of 
monthly figures is likely to show wider divergences 
than a comparison of annual figures, because errors 
that would be cancelled out in the course of a year 
may be very important in a single month, and, in 
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this particular analysis, the index of production is 
corrected for seasonal fluctuations, whereas the 
index of employment is not. With these qualifica- 
tions in mind, it will be illuminating to compare the 
relations between production and employment from 
January, 1933, to January, 1937.® 

From January, 1933, to January, 1937, the phy- 
sical volume of business increased 71.7 per cent., 
employment in all industries 32.2 per cent., and 
output per worker 29.9 per cent. From January, 
1933, to January, 1937, the physical volume of 
manufacturing production rose by 97.4 per cent. , 
the number employed in manufacturing industries 
by 37.6 per cent. , and the output per worker in 
manufacturing industries by 43.5 per cent. This 
increase in output per worker from the bottom of 
the depression to the present has often been attri- 
buted to the introduction of labour-saving devices, 
but that this is not so can be easily demonstrated 
by comparing the figures for January, 1937, with 
the figures for January, 1929. In January, 1937, 
the physical volume of business was 16.4 per cent. , 

*TIits study was completed early in 1937, but before going to press 
an effort was made to bring the figures up to date. However, late in 
1937, business in Canada suffered a setback. As it is not possible to 
analyse this recent doi\n-s\\ ing in business, and as the above analysis has 
to do with the behaviour of employment and production at various 
stages in a single business cycle, the figures for January, 1937, were not 
replaced by those for January, 1938 In January, 1938, output per 
worker in all industries was 13.6 per cent, higher than in January, 1933, 
and output per worker in manufacturing industries was 19.6 per cent, 
higher. In January, 1938, output per worker in all industries was 23 0 
per cent lower than in January, 1929, and output per worker in manu- 
facturing industries was 11 7 per cent lower. These figures for 1938 
indicate that production has declined much more rapidly than employ- 
ment, a condition that seems always to be present in the down-swing 
of a business cycle 
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employment in all industries 4.9 per cent. , and out- 
put per worker 12.1 per cent., below the January, 
1929, level. Manufacturing production was up 1.1 
per cent. , employment in manufacturing industries 
was down 4.6 per cent. , and there was an increase 
of 6.0 per cent, in the output per worker engaged in 
manufacturing industries. 

This examination of monthly data, like the ex- 
amination of annual data, gives no support to the 
contention that the introduction of labour-saving 
devices has been presenting a serious problem in 
Canada. 

If the increase in output per worker since 1933 
were to be considered apart from the other data, 
there might be some excuse for the conclusion that 
it is to be attributed, mainly or solely, to technical 
changes in industry rather than to a return to a full 
working day and a full working week. Although it 
requires no profound knowledge of economics or 
statistics to make one aware of the inadequacy of 
such an analysis, those who argue that technologi- 
cal factors are chiefly responsible for the lag in 
employment behind production, and who base 
their argument upon statistical data, are guilty of 
this blunder. 

There is an understandable impatience at the 
tardiness of recovery, but nothing is to be gained 
by placing blame where no blame is due. The index 
of employment in 1937 was 95.9, as compared with 
100.0 in 1929, but, on the assumption that the same 
percentage of the population was available for em- 
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ployment, and that the same percentage of wage- 
earners would be unemployed, the index in 1937 
would have had to be 110.9 to be comparable to 
1929. Such a statement must be accepted with due 
reservations, but there is no dodging the fact that, 
although recovery is manifest in many branches of 
production, the country as a whole still falls far 
short of the 1929 level of employment and pros- 
perity. 

Unemployment and Unemployment Relief. 

Unemployment Relief will be discussed in suc- 
ceeding chapters of this volume, and only those 
aspects of the problem that cannot be dissociated 
from unemplo 3 nnent will be considered here. There 
is much popular confusion of the number on relief 
with the number unemployed. In 1937, the estim- 
ated average number unemployed, according to the 
definition followed in this chapter, was 337,000, 
and, in the same year, the average number receiving 
direct relief was 957,085. The total number of 
those receiving direct relief includes, in addition to 
farmers and those available for employment, chil- 
dren under working age and wives of married men 
on relief ; and, therefore, is certainly not a legiti- 
mate figure to be taken either as the total number 
unemployed or for comparison with the estimated 
number of persons imemployed. Of the 957,085 

am deeply indebted to Mr* Harry Hereford, Commissioaer, and 
Hr. J. K. Houston, Statistician, Dominion Unemployment Relief, De- 
partment of Labour, and to Mr. V. C, Phelan, Director of Registration, 
National Employment Commission, for supplying me with many 
important data and much valuable advice. 
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persons on relief in 1937, it is estimated that 187,204 
were employables. It is this 187,204 employables 
on relief that may more legitimately be compared 
with the 337,000 unemployed, and some space will 
be devoted to elucidating the relations that exist 
between these two sets of figures; but, before pro- 
ceeding with a consideration of these and other 
problems, it will be well for the reader to have be- 
fore him a summary statement of the official returns 
of the number of persons on direct relief. 

Tabi,b No 7 

NUMBERS AFFORDED DIRECT RELIEF IN CANADA 
(Average yearly figures) 


Year 

Exclusive or 
DriEd-Out Areas 

Dried-Out Areas 

Total 
Number on 


Heads of 

Total 

Heads op 

Total 

Direct 


Families 

Number 

Families 

Number 

Relief 

1932 

150,595 

759,321 

14,693 

74,667 

833,988 

1933 . 

230,063 

1,147,161 

14,604 

80,396 

1,227,557 

1934 

214,243 

979,488 

31,899 

156,442 

1,135,848 

1935 , 

. 223,524 

1,028,384 

25,628 

134,199 

1,162,583 

1936. . 

211,214 

1,020,736 

24,582 

128,527 

1,149,263 

1937 

164,891 

786,244 

34,088 

170,842 

957,085 


Those on relief in dried-out areas may be disre- 
garded, because their problem, although a serious 
one, is not an integral part of the present discussion. 
In considering those on relief in other than dried- 
out areas, it had better be pointed out that the 
differences between the columns “Heads of Fami- 
lies’’ and “Total Number’’ in Table 7 cover de- 
pendants of heads of families and individual cases, 
both of which classes are shown in the official 
returns. 

It would be desirable to know how many of those 
on direct relief in other than dried-out areas are also 
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enumerated among the unemployed, and how many 
are available for employment when business condi- 
tions have improved sufl&ciently to provide posi- 
tions for them. To answer the first question, would 
require more data than are at present available. 
To the second question, a partial answer has been 
given by Mr. J. K. Houston, Statistician, Depart- 
ment of Labour, in Dominion Unemployment Relief, 
An Appreciation of Relief as Related to Economic 
and Employment Tendencies in Canada, Ottawa, 
1936. The first step in the analysis was to exclude 
from the total figures those on farms, and the se- 
cond step was to estimate how many of the re- 
mainder could be considered as employables. The 
estimates are based on detailed information in the 
hands of the Department of Labour and the Em- 
ployment Commission, dating back to December, 
1935 and the test of employability is that the per- 
son should be sixteen years of age or over, not a 
wife, not at school, and not suffering from any 
obvious mental or physical defects, i® Yearly aver- 
ages of the monthly figures made available through 
Mr. Houston’s study are set forth in the following 
table. 

i^The registration of those on relief, be^n by the Employment Com- 
mission. has, since the close of the Commission’s work, been carried on 
by the National Registration Branch of the Department of Labour. 

is defined as “the person in the family household normally 
performing the housekeeping duties for the family The term “wife” 
is used arbitrarily and does not necessarily refer to the married spouse 
of the head of the family, but refers also to a mother, a sister, a daughter, 
or other relative functioning as housewife ” 

Report on Registration, Ottawa- National Employment Commission, 
Part I, February, 1937, p 2 

^^See ibid , pp. 2-3, and J. K Houston, Dominion Unemployment 
Relief f op. dt*, p. 2. 
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Tabi,® No 8 

EMPLOYABLES AND DEPENDANTS ON DIRECT RELIEF 







Wives and 

Total 


Employ- 

Employ- 

Employ- 

Total 

Children 

Number 

Ysar 

able 

able 

able 

Number 

OP Em- 

OP Employ- 


Heads oe 

De- 

Indi- 

OP Em- 

ployable 

ables and 


Families 

pend- 

vidual 

ployable 

Heads op 

Their De- 



ants 

Cases 

Persons 

Families pendants 

1932. . 

121,491 

60,745 

30,373 

212,610 

372,067 

584,677 

1933. . 

183,546 

91,773 

45,886 

321,205 

562,109 

883,314 

1934. . 

156,718 

78,359 

39,179 

274,256 

479,950 

754,206 

1935. . 

164,541 • 

82,271 

41,135 

287,947 

503,908 

791,856 

1936. . 

161,576 

80,787 

40,394 

282,757 

494,825 

777,583 

1937, . 

112,696 

45,873 

28,635 

187,204 

340,612 

527,816 

The total number of employable persons 

on relief 


in 1937 was 187,204, of which heads of families and 


individual cases made up 141,331 . The first of these 
figures constitutes the maximum, and the second 
the minimum, number of those persons on relief 
rolls, except on farms, for whom employment would 
have had to be found to remove from the relief rolls 
all persons except those on farms and those who 
were unemployable or only partially employable 
and their dependants. The difference between 
the maximum and the 'minimum is the number of 
employable dependants, and the reason for fixing 
the extremes at these two points is that the entire 
family, including any employable dependants, 
would, in many instances, be removed from the 
relief rolls should gainful employment be found by 
the head of the family or by one of the employ- 
able dependants.!^ Even if the difficulty of ascer- 

“The employable dependants sbomi in Table No. 8 are not solely 
dependants of employable beads of families, and the total number is 
shghtly less than the dependants over sixteen years of age of the em- 
ployable heads of families (45,873 as against 48,173). Employable 
dependants may be dependants of employable heads of families, of 

{Continued on next Page^) 
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taining the number for whom it would be necessary 
to find employment is ignored, there is very little 
information available to indicate the branches of 
employment in which these people might be advan- 
tageously absorbed. Included in the total number 
of employables are: professional people, business 
men who have gone bankrupt, farmers who have 
been dispossessed, and those who have never been 
gainfully employed, in addition to the unemployed 
as already defined. 

There will be a certain curiosity regarding the 
difi&culties of statistical measurement, but interest 
centres on an explanation of why the number on 
relief has not been reduced more rapidly. To this 
question, as to many others raised in the present 
chapter, the answer, in view of the limitations of 
the data, must be tentative and vague. The num- 
ber on direct relief was highest in April, 1933, the 
same date on which the index of employment was 
lowest. Unemployment was highest in January, 

^^Unadjusted for seasonal fluctuations 


partially employable heads of families, or of unemployable heads of 
families, and when one of these employable dependants &ids work, very 
often the entire family is taken off the relief rolls Because of these 
circumstances, had the 141,331 employable heads of families and indi- 
vidual cases shoTO for 1937 been employed, the total number taken off 
the relief rolls might possibly have been slightly greater than the total 
of 527,816 shown in the table, and had the total number of employable 
persons shown for 1937, 187,204, found work, the number removed 
from the relief rolls would almost certainly have been considerably 
greater than 527,816. In 1937, the average number on relief, according 
to the figures of the National Registration Branch, was 965,907; the 
average number on relief, except on farms, was 659,956; and the average 
number of employable individual persons and heads of families and 
dependants on relief was 530,116 The difference between this figure of 
530,116 and that of 527,816 shown in Table No 8 is accounted for by the 
omission from the larger total of the employable dependants, 45,873, 
and the inclusion of the dependants over sixteen years of age, 48,173. 
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1933. Since the spring of 1933, there has been con- 
siderable improvement in both relief and unem- 
ployment figures, but in neither case has it been com- 
mensurate with the improvement in employment. 

When the figures for January, 1938, are compared 
with those for January, 1933, it is found that in the 
five years the number of employables on relief fell 
by 53.4 per cent. the number of unemployed, by 
43.9 per cent.; the number on relief in other than 
dried-out areas, by 37.5 per cent.; and the total 
number on relief, including the dried-out areas, by 
24.6 per cent. For the same period, employment 
increased by 43.3 per cent. These few percentages 
make it clear that, although the decline in the 
number on relief lagged behind the decline in the 
number unemployed, the differences, except for the 
grand total of those on relief, were not startling. 
The total of those on relief has been kept high by 
the larger number on the relief rolls in the drought 
areas of the Prairie Provinces in 1937 and 1938 
than in 1933. Had the comparison been made be- 
tween the figures for January, 1938, and the lowest 
figures in 1933, instead of for January, 1933, the 
relief figures would have made a more favourable 
showing. 

The parallel movements of relief figures and un- 
employment figures, even as indicated by the few 

^®This percentage decrease is exaggerated to an unknown amount, 
because tbe figures for 1933 are based upon a classification whicb divided 
those on relief into two groups Employables and Unemploy ahles, where- 
as the figures for 1938 are based upon a classification which divides those 
on relief into three groups: Employables ^ Parhally Employ aUeSy and 
Unemployables y and some who in 1938 were classified as Parhally Em- 
ployables would have been classified as Employables in 1933. 
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data just given, make it clear that the two prob- 
lems overlap, and that the considerations taken into 
account when discussing the slowness with which 
unemplo)mient figures have been reduced apply in 
a large measure to the relief figures ; but it would be 
considered an evasion of the issue were the discus- 
sion to stop at this point, for there are some special 
features concerning relief figures that need to be at 
least suggested. 

Figures of the number on relief give no indication 
of the length of time for which relief is granted, for 
a person receiving relief for one day is counted the 
same as one who receives relief for the entire month. 
There are some reasons for the belief that the aver- 
age period for which relief is granted to urban reci- 
pients^’' has been decreasing, but there are no means 
at present of measuring the extent to which this 
movement is taking place. If the period for which 
relief payments are made is being shortened, the 
tendency ought to be reflected in the average 
monthly payments per person. The average pay- 
ment per person was $6.32 in January, 1938, as 
compared with $6.31 in January, 1937; $6.03 in 
January, 1936; $6.57 in January, 1935; $5.56 hi 
January, 1934; and $4.29 in January, 1933. But 
average pa 3 ments per person are affected by 
changes in the scale of relief as well as by the length 
of time for which relief is granted, and a decrease in 
the average period for which payments are made to 

^^Urban relief applies to all direct relief other than that givea to 
persons living on and operating farms. See Report on Registration, op. 
cit., p. 2. 
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urban recipients may be more than ojBfset by an 
increase in the average period for which payments 
are made to farm recipients. 

As depressed conditions in certain industries or 
certain areas drag on, more and more persons ex- 
haust their savings and are forced to apply for 
relief. These new applicants will tend to offset, in 
whole or in part, those whose names have been 
removed from the relief rolls because they have 
found employment. 

It seems to be generally agreed that there exists 
a serious employment problem for persons between 
sixty and seventy years of age, and that a large pro- 
portion of those on relief are in the higher age 
groups. British Columbia states in a report to the 
Department of Laboiur that forty per cent, of its 
relief recipients are fifty years of age and over. 
Studies in Great Britain, although giving no sup- 
port to the contention that older persons are more 
likely to be discharged than younger persons, do 
show that the chances that older persons will be 
re-employed are much less than the chances that 
younger persons will be re-employed, The entire 
problem of the employment of elderly people needs 
to be seriously studied, and, if a start could be made 
with data pertaining to relief cases, good might still 
come out of evil. It would be most regrettable if, 
through failure to understand and appreciate the 
problem, unemployment relief should be converted 
into premature old age pensions. 

^®See Sir William Beveridge, XJnemphyment, A FroUem of Industry, 
lyondon: Longmans, Green & Company, X931, pp. 120-1 and 390. 
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It is asserted that employers are prejudiced 
against hiring those who have been on relief ; that 
many on relief are not looking for work; that some, 
working part time, are reported as employed, and 
during the same month are reported as on relief; 
and that low wages have made it necessary for some 
to draw unemployment relief while working full 
time. Some evidence can be produced in support of 
each of these assertions. Possibly, too, many on 
relief are on the border line of the unemployable 
class. However, the main difi&culty seems to be 
that recovery has not yet proceeded far enough to 
absorb the available working force of the country, 
and, tmtil it does, considering the long period of 
depression through which the country has been 
passing, there will remain a relief problem. 

Unemployment and Prices. 

The relations between falling prices and unem- 
ployment are not dfficult to grasp. If the selling 
price of a commodity is faUing rapidly, and if costs 
are not being reduced at the same rate, the returns 
from sales will soon fail to cover the cash outlay, 
and production will have to be curtailed. Curtail- 
ment of production will be accompanied by unem- 
plo3nnent. Even if the costs are reduced at a suffi- 
ciently rapid rate to keep the plant operating at full 
capacity, those connected with the industry will 
suffer a reduction of income, and, consequently, of 
their capacity to purchase other commodities and 
services. If the producers of these other commodi- 
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ties and services are unable to reduce their costs at 
about the same rate, they will be obliged to reduce 
their output, because the market will be xmable to 
absorb, at a price sufficiently high to cover costs, 
all that they are capable of producing. In some 
branches of production, costs have little flexibility, 
and fallitig prices are soon reflected in reduced out- 
put and unemployment. In other industries, such 
as agriculture, production falls little, if at all, even 
in the face of very severe price declines, but the re- 
duced purchasing power of those connected with 
such industries will be reflected in unemployment 
in other branches of production. When a serious 
price decline gets under way in a complex economic 
system where adjustments are left mainly to the 
operations of the market, the results are almost 
certain to become cumulative, with wide diver- 
gences in the rates at which the various prices fall, 
and with increasing unemployment. It seems, 
therefore, that unemployment is caused less by a 
fall in prices than by a divergence in the rate at 
which the different prices fall, and before employ- 
ment and production can regain a level comparable 
to that which existed when the price decline set in, 
it will be necessary for price spreads to be greatly 
reduced. A reduction in price spreads is usually 
accomplished when prices are rising, the prices that 
had fallen farthest rising fastest. 

In Canada, prices fell rapidly, with increasing 
divergences, from 1929 until the spring of 1933. In 
the spring of 1933, prices commenced to rise and to 
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converge. The simplest way to obtain an apprecia- 
tion of these divergences and convergences is to 
consider the component parts of some index as 
percentages of the main index, and to note how the 
percentages moved away from one hundred and 
then moved back towards one hundred. The con- 
vergence of prices since February, 1933, is shown in 
the following percentages that various sub-indices 
constitute of the index of wholesale prices : 

Febrxj- Decem- Dbcem- Decem- Dbcem- Dbcbm- 

AS.Y, BER, HER, BER, BER, BER, 

1933 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


AU Conunodities .. 100 0 100 0 100.0 100.0 100 0 100.0 

Producers’ Goods ... 91 6 93.2 96 1 95.6 100 9 100 0 

Consumers’ Goods . 108.2 106.2 102.5 102 3 96.5 95.6 

Raw and Partly Manu- 
factured Materials . 79 7 85.4 90 4 92.7 99.5 97.7 

Fully and Chiefly Man- 
ufactured Materials. 105.2 104 3 102 0 100.4 97 0 97 0 

Buading Materials . .117.6 116 8 114.5 114.6 110.4 110.9 

Canadian Farm Prod- 
ucts 67 6 77 7 86.6 90.1 103.4 101 8 

The above presentation, although serving ad- 
mirably the one purpose, obscures many other im- 
portant price relations, and nearly all the peculiar 
features of the various index numbers. The first 
step in an endeavour to see further into the problem 
of prices will be to set forth a few index numbers, 
side by side, as in Table No. 9. 

Wholesale prices, it will be seen, fell much faster 
and much farther than retail prices, and, after 
recovery set in, rose more rapidly. The spread be- 
tween the two indices was greatest in 1931. The 
extra spread between retail and wholesale prices 
during the depression does not necessarily mean 
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Table No 9 

INDKX NUMBERS OF PRICES 
(1929 equals 100) 


Canadian 

Year Wholesale Retail Wage Cost of Farm 

Prices Prices Rates Living Products 

1929 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 100.0 

1930 90 6 99 3 101.2 94 3 81.6 

1931 75 4 89 7 96 7 84 4 55 8 

1932 69.7 81 5 92.0 78 1 48.0 

1933 70.2 77.7 87 3 76 2 50 6 

1934 74.9 78 7 85.7 77 2 58.5 

1935 75.4 79.3 88.4 77 6 62.9 

1936 78 0 80 7 88.6 79.1 69.5 

1937 88 4 83.2 93.8 81.8 86 3 


that the retailers made large profits — although in 
some instances this may have been true — ^for the 
volume of business was greatly diminished, and 
retail costs were not, speaking generally, reduced at 
the same rate or to the same degree as were prices. 

Wage rates fell less rapidly than either retail or 
wholesale prices, and, as the retailer’s costs are 
made up very largely of wages and salaries, this 
may account for the increasing spread during the 
depression between retail prices and wholesale 
prices. The index of wage rates shows the move- 
ment of average wage rates and gives no indication 
whatever of the extremes that enter into those 
averages. 

The index of the cost of living fell faster and far- 
ther than the index of retail prices, but not so fast 
nor so far as the index of wholesale prices. The 
index of the cost of living is based on what has to be 
paid for a given budget. The prices of the various 
items that enter into the budget are the retail 
prices, but the index of retail prices is much more 
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extensive than, and includes many items not in- 
cluded in, the budget, hence the differences in the 
two indices. 

The index of wage rates has been placed between 
the index of retail prices and the index of the cost 
of living for the purpose of emphasizing the chang- 
ing relations between wage rates and the prices of 
commodities that the wage-earner purchases. As 
wage rates fell less rapidly than either retail prices 
or the cost of living, the commodities the wage- 
earner had to buy cost him relatively less, per unit 
of wages received, than they had cost him in 1929 
or earher. The advantages that have accrued to the 
wage-earner, per unit of wages received : first, from 
the greater decline in retail prices than in wage 
rates; and, second, from the greater decline in the 
average cost of living than in wage rates, are shown 
for each year as compared with 1929 when the 
index numbers of wage rates are divided by the 
index numbers of retail prices and by the index num- 
bers of the cost of living for corresponding years. 

To avoid any misunderstanding, it had better be 
emphasized that these figures apply only to wage 

Index of Wage Rates Index of Wage Rates 
Year Divided by Index of Divided by Index of 


Retail Prices Cost of Living 

1929 100.0 . 100.0 

1930 101.9 ...... .. 107.3 

1931 107.8 114 6 

1932 112.9 . . . 117.8 

1933 . ...... 112.4 114.6 

1934 108.9 111,0 

1935 .. 111 5 113.9 

1936 109 8 112.0 

1937 112.7 114.6 
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rates, and that for a wage-earner to receive the full 
benefit, his wages would have had to remain as high 
as the index of wage rates, and he would have had 
to be employed to the same extent in each succeed- 
ing year as in 1929. 

When wage rates are related to wholesale prices 
in a manner similar to that in which they have been 
related to retail prices and to the cost of living, one 
aspect of the producer’s problem becomes apparent. 
The wage-earner lost heavily through unemploy- 
ment and short time, but the producer faced an 
acute problem of adjustment, because wage rates 
in certain trades fell less rapidly than the wholesale 
prices in the industries concerned, with the result 
that the wages-bill, an important element of cost 
in most branches of production, especially manu- 
facturing production, tended to absorb a larger 
proportion of the selling price of commodities after 
1929 than it had before the depression. This is 
merely a statement of relations between wage rates 
and commodity prices, and it is not intended to 
imply that a different policy with respect to wage 
rates ought to have been followed. 

The index of the prices of Canadian farm products 
shown in the last column of the table speaks elo- 
quently of the lamentable plight of the farmer; but 
the index does not tell the whole story, for many of 
the prices upon which it is based are prices obtained 
at important marketing centres, and these prices fell 
less, because of fixed charges, such as freight rates, 
than did the prices received by the farmer. The very 
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low level to which the prices of farm products fell 
helped materially to relieve the burden of the depres- 
sion in industrial centres, but it also aggravated the 
situation in industrial centres, because the farmer 
was forced to curtail his purchases. It will be re- 
called that the employment index in the agricultural 
implement manufacturing industry dropped to 22.5 
for 1932, which shows at least one important 
relation between unemployment and prices. 

Prices are end products of the economic process, 
and, from them, it is possible to trace back the multi- 
farious forces that mould the market. But the limi- 
tations of space make it necessary to drop this fasci- 
nating subject, and to turn to a consideration of in- 
ternational trade and its significance in the economy 
of Canada and in the problem of unemployment. 

Unemployment as related to Export Trade, Regional- 
ism, and Rigidities. 

In a consideration of any Canadian economic 
problem of major importance, the quest is certain 
to lead eventually to and along the trade routes 
over which Canadian exports pass. Canada occu- 
pies a m i n or position in the commerce of the world, 
but world commerce is vital to Canada. Canada 
exports from one-quarter to one-third of her total 
material production, but these exports make up 
only from 3.2 per cent, to 4.5 per cent, of total 
world exports. 

The importance of export trade to the national 
economy is measured in various ways, and it rarely 
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matters what measurement is used so long as its 
significance is fully appreciated. Sometimes the 
value of commodity exports is shown as a percent- 
age of the national income, or as a percentage of the 
net value of material production, or as a percentage 
of the net value of movable goods produced, and 
sometimes the total value of exports, including 
services, is shown as a percentage of the national 
income. Bach of these fotu: sets of percentages is 
presented in Table No. 10, along with the original 
figures from which they are derived. 

The first column of percentages is the least satis- 
factory of the four measurements that have been 
given. To show commodity exports as a percentage 
of the national income understates the dependence 
of the national economy upon outside markets, be- 
cause commodity exports do not include the money 
value of services rendered by the citizens of this 
country to the citizens of other countries, whereas 
the money value of services rendered by the citizens 
of this country is included in the national income. 
The final column, by considering total exports, 
including services, as a percentage of the national 
income, corrects this defect, and is, in many re- 
spects, the most satisfactory of the measurements 
that have been given. The second column of per- 
centages shows the proportions that are exported 
of the net value of conunodities produced in this 
cotmtry. Some commodities — more accurately, 
form utiliti^ — such as houses and highways, obvi- 
ously cannot be exported, and the third column of 
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Tablis No. 10 

EXPORT TRADE, AND PRODUCTION 
(000,000's omitted) 




Net 

Net 




Available* 

Value of Value! of Exports! — 

Exports— 

Year 

National 

Produc- 

Movable 

Commodi- 

Commodi- 


Income 

tion 

Goods 

ties 

ties AND 



(excluding 

Services) 

Produced 


Services 

1926 . 

. $4,587 

$3,640 

$3,320 

$1,254 

$1,609 

1927 

. 4,894 

3,901 

3,544 

1,234 

1,607 

1928. . 

. 5,308 

4,122 

3,721 

1,368 

1,780 

1929.. 

. 5,445 

3,946 

3,460 

1,120 

1.643 

1930. . 

. 4,771 

3,335 

2,953 

799 

1,293 

1931 . 

3,860 

2,572 

2,296 

600 

975 

1932. . 

. 3,109 

2,105 

1,962 

528 

820 

1933 

2,974 

2,047 

1,934 

666 

782 

1934. 

. 3,290 

2,422 

2,278 

757 

959 

1935.. 

. 3,466 

2,680 

2,409 

849 

1,128 

1936. . 

. 3,716 



1,069 

1,392 




Per Cent, of Per Cent, op 


Per Cent, or Per Cent, of Exports— Exports — 

Exports — Exports — Commodi- Commodi- 

CosiMODi- Commodi- ties — T o Net ties and 

Year ties — To ties — To Net Value op Services — To 

Available Value of ^Movable Available 

National Production Goods National 

Income Produced Income 


1926. . . 

27.3 .... 

34.5 

.... 37 8 

.. ... 35.1 

1927 .. 

25.2 

31.6 

34.8 

32.8 

1928 . . 

25.8 , 

33.2 

... . 36 8 

33.5 

1929. .. 

. 20.6 . . 

28.4 

. . 32.4 

30.2 

1930 

. 16.7 .... 

24.0 

27.1 

...... 27.1 

1931 . . 

.. 15.5 .... 

23.3 

26.1 

25.3 

1932 . 

17.0 .... 

25.1 

26.9 

26.4 

1933 . . 

. 22 4 ... 

32.5 

34.4 

26.3 

1934 .. 

23.0 . ... 

31.3 

. . 33.2 

.. .. 29.1 

1935. ... 

.. 24.5 . ... 

32,9 

.. . . 35.2 

32.9 

1936.... 

.. 28.8 

.... 


38.3 


*I atn indebted for these estimates to Professor D. C. MacGregor, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and to Mr. D. H. Gibson, of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Toronto 
For their discussion of National Income, see The Bank of Nova Scoha Monthly J?e- 
view, November and December, 1935, and May, 1937 

fThe net value of Movable Goods produced is obtained by subtracting from the 
net value of production the values given under Consiruciwn and Custom and Repairs, 
tCommodity exports for each year are for the fiscal year ending March 31st of 
the year following that which is indicated 
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percentages has made allowance for such items, and 
shows the proportions exported of those commodi- 
ties that are normally movable, and, therefore, 
physically capable of being shipped out of the 
country. Columns 2 and 3 give percentages that 
are slightly high, because freight services are not 
included in the net value of production or of mov- 
able goods produced, but freight charges to ports of 
exit are included in the values of exports. Despite 
this limitation, the percentages in these two columns 
are very useful guides, and have the further merit 
of being accessible to anyone, because all the figures 
from which they are derived are to be fotmd in the 
Canada Year Book. It need scarcely be pointed out 
that the last three columns of percentages are in 
remarkably close agreement. 

That there is a close correlation between changes 
in the value of commodity exports on the one hand 
and changes in the national income and in the net 
value of production on the other, is reasonably well 
demonstrated in the above table; but the declining 
percentages make it clear that, during the depres- 
sion, the national income and the net value of pro- 
duction feU less rapidly than the value of com- 
modity exports. Large expenditures on the part of 
governments for public relief works and for direct 
relief have helped to sustain the volume of internal 
business; certain branches of production are insu- 
lated to some degree from the influences of the 
export trade; and commodities and services that 
are generally exchanged internationally may pos- 
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sibly be short-circuited during periods of depression 
and exchanged on the internal market. 

From eighty-five per cent, to ninety per cent, of 
Canada’s exports of commodities are made up of 
products from the farm, the forest, the fishery, and 
the mine. Exports of manufactures are small, both 
relatively and absolutely, and, when not by-prod- 
ucts, are usually fostered by imperial preferences. 
Canadian manufacturers, apart from those engaged 
in processing primary products, manufacture chiefly 
for the home market; and primary producers — 
farmers, fishermen, lumbermen, and miners — 
though deriving a large part of their income from 
the sale of commodities abroad, spend most of their 
income in the purchase of goods and services that 
are produced in Canada. The primary commodities 
exported belong to those classes of goods that are 
subject to wide price fluctuations. When primary 
producers suffer a loss of income because of condi- 
tions in outside markets, they are imable to pur- 
chase as much as formerly, and the reduction in 
their purchases leads to depressed conditions and 
unemployment in other Canadian industries. 

To make these interrelations more vivid, con- 
sider the western grain grower. Most of the com- 
modities that he produces are either sold on the 
international market or the prices of them are 
governed by prices on the international market. 
After 1928, owing partly to lower crop yields and 
partly to lower prices, his income fell abruptly, and 
this made it impossible for him to purchase the 
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usual amount of equipment, of household goods, 
and of wearing apparel. Most of the commodities 
that the western grain grower customarily pur- 
chases are produced in Canadian plants, and, when 
he was obliged to curtail his purchases, these plants 
were obliged to curtail operations. The effects of 
this process are most apparent in the agricultural 
implement manufacturing industry, to which refer- 
ence has already been made several times, where 
the index of employment dropped from 100.0 in 
1929 to 22.5 in 1932. 

The western grain grower has been used in this 
illustration not because his case is especially differ- 
ent from that of the fisherman in Nova Scotia, the 
asbestos mine-worker in Quebec, or the lumberman 
in British Columbia, but because the mere mention 
of the western grain grower calls immediately to 
mind regional differences within Canada, and the 
difficulties that arise when a single industry domin- 
ates a large geographical area. The agricultural in- 
dustry that dominates the Prairie Provinces is 
subject to wide fluctuations in yields and in prices, 
and when anything goes wrong with that agricul- 
tural industry the whole area suffers. The Prairie 
Provinces, of all the provincial jurisdictions, are 
most subject to the vagaries of a single industry, 
but within each major economic region of the 
Dominion there are large and often comparatively 
isolated areas where similar circumstances prevail. 

It is not possible to examine this problem very 
closely, but its importance during the depression is 
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indicated by changes in the proportions of the net 
value of production contributed by the Prairie 
Provinces. The figures for the net value of produc- 
tion must never be confused with the national 
income. Figures for the national income by prov- 
inces or territorial divisions are not available and 
would be very diflB.cult to estimate but figures for 
the net value of production give the money value of 
commodities produced, and which may be con- 
sumed locally, or shipped to other parts of the 
Dominion or exported in exchange for other com- 
modities or for services. That changes in the pro- 
portions of the net value of production contributed 
by the Prairie Provinces may be examined and com- 
pared with changes in the proportions contributed 
by other parts of the Dominion, the following table 
is presented, giving for the ten years, 1926 to 1935, 
the percentages of the net value of production 
contributed by the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia. Percentages for Saskatchewan, 
although included with those for Manitoba and 
Alberta in the Prairie Provinces, are given separately 
because Saskatchewan was hardest hit of any of 
the provinces of Canada. 

In the three years, 1926 to 1928, the Prairie Prov- 
inces contributed from 23.4 per cent, to 25.1 per 
cent, of the total net value of production. This 

the difficulties involved in estimating the National Income by 
provinces see* D, C. MacGregor, ^‘Income and Expenditure in Alberta ; 
A Revision”, in the Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, 
November, 1936. 
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percentage fell to 16.8 for 1929, and to 16.3 for 1931, 
rose to 17.8 for 1932, and stood at 16.4 for 1935. In 
contrast, the figures for the Maritime Provinces and 
for Ontario show each of these two areas in a rela- 
tively stronger position from 1930 onwards than in 


Tablb No. 11 

distribution of the total net value of 

PRODUCTION BY PROVINCES OR GROUPS OF PROVINCES 
Totai. 

NeJT P^RC:eNTAGBS CONTRIBUTED Bv 

Vatue oe — 


Year 

Produc- 

tion 

Mari- 

time 

Prov- 

Prov- 
ince OF 

Prov- 
ince OP 

Prairie 

Prov- 

Prov- 
ince OP 
Saskat- 

Prov- 
ince OP 
British 


(000,000 s 
omitted) 

inces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

inces 

chewan 

Columbia 

1926 

$3,640 

6 6 

23 8 

38 0 

23 4 

9 7 

8 0 

1927 

. 3,901 

6 3 

23.6 

37 3 

25.1 

10 4 

7 6 

1928 

. 4,122 

6 1 

23 8 

38 1 

24.0 

10 0 

7.8 

1929 . 

3,946 

6 1 

26 6 

42 0 

16 8 

6 1 

8 4 

1930 

3,335 

6 0 

26.4 

42 2 

17 1 

5 6 

8 2 

1931. . 

. 2,572 

6 5 

26.9 

42 5 

16 3 

4.3 

7.4 

1932. . 

. 2,105 

6 4 

26 5 

42 0 

17 8 

5.6 

7.1 

1933. . 

. 2,047 

6.5 

25.7 

43.1 

16 8 

4.9 

7 7 

1934. . 

. 2,422 

6 7 

25.6 

42 9 

17.0 

4.9 

7.9 

1935 . 

. 2,580 

6.6 

25.1 

43.6 

16 4 

5 5 

8.9 


the prosperous years of 1928 and 1929. The Prov- 
ince of Quebec lost ground after 1931, but not suffi- 
ciently to carry the figures down to the 1928 level. 
British Columbia’s position was weakened slightly 
for a few years after 1930, and then strengthened 
materially. When the figures for Saskatchewan, in- 
stead of those for the three Prairie Provinces, are 
used as a basis of comparison, the scene is even 
more dismal. In the three years, 1926 to 1928, 
Saskatchewan contributed from 9.7 per cent, to 
10.4 per cent, of the net value of production in 
Canada. This percentage fell to 6.1 for 1929, and to 
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4.3 for 1931, rose to 5.6 for 1932, but settled 
back to 4.9 for 1933 and 1934, and stood at 5.5 for 
1935. 

These percentage changes ought always to be 
read with the absolute figures in mind. In 1933, the 
total net value of production was 49.66 per cent, of 
the 1928 value. For the territorial sub-divisions 
shown in the above table, the 1933 figures as per- 
centages of the 1928 figures are as follows: 

Maritime Provinces ... . 52.4 

Province of Quebec 53 7 

Province of Ontario . . 56,2 

Prairie Provinces 34 9 

Province of Saskatchewan 24 5 

Province of British Columbia 48.9 

Taking the figures of Saskatchewan and Ontario for 
illustration purposes, and assuming that 1928 was a 
normal year for both provinces, then the ratio of 
the 1933 percentage for Saskatchewan to the 1933 
percentage for Ontario (24.5: 56.2) shows Saskat- 
chewan to have lost 56.4 per cent, more heavily 
than Ontario. No degree of censure or blame can be 
attached either to Ontario for having fared better 
than Saskatchewan, or to Saskatchewan for having 
fared less well than Ontario. There is no intention, 
desire, or justification, to argue from these data the 
cause of any one province or group of provinces. 
The intention is merely to bring out what is gener- 
ally welt recognized, that some parts of the Domin- 
ion have suffered more severely than other parts, 
and to connect this with the regional distribution of 
industries and with the vulnerability of those indus- 
tries producing for the export market. With these 
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aspects of the Canadian scene in mind, other im- 
portant features can be filled in without too much 
regard to detail. 

The location of primary industries is determined 
by the distribution of natural resources ; and the un- 
even distribution of the natural resources has left 
many large areas dependent upon or dominated by 
a single primary industry. Economic, geographical, 
and, possibly, political factors have tended to bring 
about a concentration of manufacturing industries 
in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The main 
populous areas are separated one from another by 
considerable stretches of sparsely populated terri- 
tory. The dominance of primary industries, the im- 
portance of the export trade, the “magnificent 
distances” of which statesmen and politicians are 
wont to boast, and the peculiar geographical and 
industrial features of many regions, have given rise 
to social, political, and economic institutions that 
often bear distinctive features from region to region 
yet form an integral part of the institutions of the 
Dominion. These institutions change slowly, even 
under considerable pressure, and impart to the 
Canadian economy as a whole many rigidities that 
strike far deeper than such rigidities as prices, and 
as interest and wage rates.“ 

Despite regional differences, the various parts of 
the Canadian economy are closely interrelated; 
and, despite the considerable distances by which 

a discussion of rigidities in tlie Canadian economy, see. The 
Canadian Bconomy and Its Problems, ed, H. A. Innis and A, F. W. 
Plumptre, Toronto* Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 1934. 
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they are often separated, the many industries of 
Canada are fundamentally interdependent. When 
an export trade is depressed, some who are produc- 
ing for the domestic market are certain to suffer, 
although the export trade may emanate from one 
extreme end of Canada and the producers for the 
domestic market may be situated at the other. The 
cause of the suffering among one group of workers 
may be obfuscated by the distance that separates 
them from the other; and, because the source of the 
trouble is not fully appreciated, mistaken remedial 
measures may be adopted. To be more explicit, 
consider again the relations between the industrial 
east and the agricultmal west. Manufacturing in- 
dustries have grown up in Ontario and Quebec de- 
pending upon the market in the Prairie Provinces 
as an outlet for a large part of their production ; but 
the Prairie Provinces are unable to purchase so 
much as formerly, and there is unemployment in 
the industrial centres of the east. If the workers 
who were formerly engaged in producing for the 
western market are to be re-employed in their 
former occupations, either the income of Western 
Canada must be increased or the prices of the manu- 
factured commodities must be lowered. The lower- 
ing of prices on a scale suflScient to meet the new 
conditions would involve, among other things, a 
very drastic reduction in wage rates. If an attempt 
is made to re-employ these workers in industries 
that are not dependent upon the western market, 
even ignoring the long-run consequences of such a 
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policy, the transference on any large scale could be 
made only at a very heavy cost — a cost that would 
be reflected in greatly reduced wages. 

The burden of these comments is that a policy 
designed to remedy or prevent unemployment must 
be nation-wide in scope. It must make allowance 
for the special circumstances affecting the export 
trades, for regional differences, and for the inflexible 
aspects of the Canadian economy. It will have to 
be sufficiently flexible to be applied locally, but all 
plans must be thoroughly integrated if sound efforts 
at one point are not to be offset by unsound efforts 
at another point. The purview of this study does 
not cover a consideration of ways and means of 
remedying or preventing unemployment, but these 
few generalizations obtrude themselves and refuse 
to be passed by unnoticed. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AID (DIRECT RELIEF)'-’ 
Dorothy King 

1. INTRODUCTORY 

A STUDY of available data related to unemployment 
in Canada over a series of years prior to 1930 sug- 
gests that in “good times” a constant percentage of 
from 4 per cent, to 5 per cent, of our population is 
out of work, while seasonal unemployment during 
the winter months raises this to about 10 per cent.’ 
This represents a “normal” state of affairs. When 
the pressing relief needs of increasing numbers of 
unemployed workers during one of our periodic de- 
pressions become too great to be dealt with by the 
ordinary resources of our public relief departments 
and by the relief budgets of our volunteer social 
agencies, we are aware that we have entered upon 
what we persist in calling an “emergency”. It seems 
to have been necessary for the present “emergen- 
cy” to extend into its eighth year for Canada to 

this chapter the situation is described as it existed at the middle 
of 1937. It has not changed a great deal since that time. In a few 
instances information which was obtained later has been added. 

®In accordance with the recommendation of the National Employ- 
ment Commission (N.E-C Information Service, July, 1937), where 
feasible in this Chapter, the term Aid has been substituted for the term. 
Relief in discussing that type of help to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes, 

®See M. C. MacLean, ''Memorandum on the Volume of Unemploy- 
ment Since 1921 and the Trend of Unemployment Since 1920”, Inter- 
Censal and Fcst-Censal Estimates, Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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accept it as “a challenge to the political intelligence 
of our generation”.* 

The task of administering unemployment aid in 
Canada is highly complicated. We are a nation of 
less than ten and one-half millions, composed of 
two distinct races, languages and cultures (into 
which our not inconsiderable newer immigration is 
being assimilated at varying rates), spread over a 
continent which, for population purposes, may be 
considered as being roughly 3,000 miles long by 300 
miles broad, and divided by geographic barriers 
into four distinct sections, each with its own very 
characteristic differences and difficulties. Canada 
is young, and it is practically only since the turn of 
the century, and mainly since the war, that she has 
needed to be greatly concerned with measures of 
social assistance for her people. Relief of destitu- 
tion and distress has been, from the earliest times of 
her history, a local responsibility which in each 
province has tended to be discharged in varying 
ways. Influenced by the English Poor Laws, the 
Maritimes early developed a poor law system on a 
parish or municipal basis, giving custodial care, 
generally on a county basis, in the poor house, with 
occasional “outdoor relief” at the discretion of the 
Commissioners of the Poor or by local voluntary 
effort. Quebec has traditionally held that reUef to 
those in distress is the work of the Church and of 
private charity. Ontario, while perpetuating the 
pa,ttem of institutional care in County Houses of 

*Hon. Norman McI/, Rogers, Minister of I<abour (House of Com- 
mons, Canada, March 30, 1936), 
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Refuge, with inmates maintained at local cost, has 
gradually developed provisions for outdoor relief 
of destitution, relying on supplementary aid from 
voluntary societies, while the Prairie Provinces care 
for the destitute by centralized provincial votes for 
unorganized territories, and municipal relief in or- 
ganized units, with practically no institutional care. 
Relief of the indigent in British Columbia, with its 
concentration of population in the southern tri- 
angle of the mainland and Victoria, is, outside the 
larger organized municipalities, a function of the 
provincial government, under the special Destitute 
Poor and Sick Vote. As the country has grown, it 
has inevitably developed an increasing burden of 
social dependency, apart from that caused by un- 
employment. Social consciousness has led the prov- 
inces and municipalities readily to adopt measures 
of social welfare (dealing with child care and pro- 
tection, widows with dependent children, the handi- 
capped, the sick, the indigent, etc.) with small con- 
sideration of means of administration or co-ordina- 
tion of financial costs. So, with but little of that ex- 
perience and those resources of means and of person- 
nel which make for effective organization, we faced 
in 1930 a problem which has taxed to the utmost the 
resources of richer, better established countries. 

Yet there had not been wanting signs that we 
were headed for the present crisis. Canada has 
faced other depressions. Perhaps during the in- 
credibly rapid development she underwent in the 
decades before the war, these called for no special 
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plans in relation to relief, but by the end of 1912 
the great western “boom” had broken and the 
industrial situation in the east looked gloomy. Re- 
lief, including camps for homeless men, was insti- 
tuted in various towns and cities, but when recruit- 
ing offices became employment agencies and the 
factories speeded up to meet war demands, the 
depression was “cured”. Recommendations that 
the subject of unemployment be studied and plans 
developed to deal with it were forgotten in the war 
anxiety and the accompanying wave of prosperity. 

After the Armistice the returned soldiers had to 
be considered, and special legislation was enacted 
to meet their needs. By March, 1921, soldiers’ 
civil re-establishment had cost Canada four hun- 
dred and forty-two millions of dollars, and this ex- 
penditure had to some extent tended to obscure the 
dislocation of employment resultant upon the 
economic situation caused by the world re-adjust- 
ments. This, however, was so acute that in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the Federal Minister of Labour made the 
important announcement that if emergency mea- 
sures were warranted, the Dominion Government 
was prepared to co-operate with provinces and 
municipalities to the extent of contributing one- 
third of the actual cost of relief disbursements ; the 
other two-thirds to be paid either by the munici- 
pality or by the province and municipality accept- 
ing this scheme. This Federal Scheme for the Relief 
of Unemployment represents the first entry of the 
Dominion Government into a field in which it had 
never before accepted responsibility. (What is per- 
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haps not recognized is that the federal govern- 
ment has found it necessary to contribute on the 
same basis, though not always to the same extent, 
in every subsequent year save 1925 and 1928). 
Funds were provided under this scheme both for 
work aid and for direct aid, plans being approved 
by the federal power, but the responsibility for 
carrying them through resting with the munici- 
pality and province. 

In practically all cases the cities co-operating 
with their province in accepting the scheme ad- 
ministered aid through one of their municipal 
departments or through private agencies. In most 
cases an applicant was entitled to apply for aid on 
the certificate of an ofladal of the Employment 
Service of Canada (established 1918) stating that 
the applicant had registered for work and that none 
was available in his ordinary occupation. To obtain 
governmental refund for expenditure in any given 
case, the mrmicipality might be required to demand 
a weekly renewal of this certificate. Gradually this 
practice became fairly formal in many municipali- 
ties. Aid was given in kind; food, fuel and some 
clothing. Rents were paid only in eviction cases or 
for temporary shelter in the case of homeless men. 
It may fairly be said that federal assumption of 
some of the burden aroused public interest in the 
problem of unemployment and stimulated some 
efforts towards concerted planning. Semi-official 
committees, often appointed by mayors, interested 
themselves in relief administration problems, sought 
to find work for the homeless, stressed the need for 
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integration of relief services and inter-community 
planning, while urging the importance of a broad 
attack upon the whole problem of unemployment. 
But “prosperity was around the comer”, and in the 
upward swing of 1923 and the years which followed, 
we lost the incentive to study and plan for future 
crises. The few groups or individuals who strove to 
keep the question alive were unpopular indeed. 

In spite of our ostrich-like attitude, we ap- 
proached the depression of 1930 with certain ad- 
vantages which, properly utilized, might have made 
more effective our handling of this most colossal 
disaster. As examples may be cited (1) the creation 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1918 which 
made possible the development of those significant 
statistics essential to any sound social planning; 
(2) the growth throughout the country of private 
social agencies, grouped in our large cities into 
Financial Federations and Cormcils of Social Agen- 
cies, which have afforded opportunities for training 
in social planning and team work, propaganda and 
education regarding social questions; (3) the studies 
and experience of other countries, particularly of 
Great Britain and the United States of America, 
whose problems, on a larger scale so like our own, 
have been analysed by competent observers. 

As a new country, Canada’s planning with re- 
spect to its social problems is still in such element- 
ary stages that few obstacles stand in the way of 
sound developments in social services. Such frag- 
mentary bits of the English Poor Law as were early 
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adopted in the Eastern Provinces tend to be super- 
seded rather than strengthened, and the general 
lack of Canadian legislation in this field is in itself 
an advantage in laying foundations for the future. 

2. EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 

The Unemployment Aid problem of the depres- 
sion years, 1930-37, has far exceeded both in volume 
and duration any previous Canadian experience. 
During this time we have faced a constantly chang- 
ing situation in which attempts to secure any ac- 
curate knowledge of the volume of unemployment 
or the actual meaning of our relief costs, in terms of 
the social and economic factors involved, have been 
baffled both by the complexity of the problem and 
by the lack of uniformity of data on which to base 
an interpretation of ascertainable facts. To make 
this possible, the National Employment Commis- 
sion, appointed under the National Emplo 5 rment 
Commission Act of 1936, for the purpose of foster- 
ing “a nation wide co-operative effort to enlist the 
co-operation of the provinces, the municipalities 
and other agencies, including organizations of em- 
ployees and employers in the administration of 
unemployment relief and in an endeavour to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed”,® carried out during 
the Eall of 1936 a registration and classification of 
people on unemployment aid throughout Canada. 

This registration has afforded the most complete 
picture of the situation yet secured. It is carried on 

^Unemployment and Relief in Canada, April, 1936, Department of 
Uabour. ffssued as a supplement to the Labour Gazette.) 
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continuously so that at any time reliable figures 
concerning numbers and classification of unemploy- 
ment aid recipients are available. A close analysis 
of these relief statistics and their relation to other 
unemployment statistics is given in the first chapter 
of this book® and it may therefore sufihce here to 
point out as illustrative of the size of the task of 
unemployment aid administration that in June, 
1936, recipients of direct unemployment aid (in- 
cluding agricultural) numbered 1,065,000. This 
figure was 955,620 in September, 1936, and 752,714 
in September, 1937. The latest figures available, 
those of April, 1938, show a total of 1,038,000, made 
up of 632,000 recipients of unemplo 3 ment aid and 
406,000 receiving agricultural aid, with an actual 
decrease of 24.2 per cent, in those receiving non- 
agricultural material aid as compared with the cor- 
responding month of 1937. 

The chart attached to the Commission’s state- 
ment of July, 1937, showing the curve of employ- 
ment and of persons receiving unemplo 3 ment aid 
during the depression years is here reproduced.* 



*See page 33ff . 

'^Labour Gazette, June, 1938. 

®Natio3ial|Eniployment Information Service, July, 1937. 
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3. THE MACHINERY OF RELIEF 
(a) Dominion and Provincial. 

Although during the present depression the 
Dominion Government has assumed a constantly- 
increasing responsibility (at first on the tri-partite 
plan and later by agreement -w^ith the provinces on 
the basis of need)® for the financing of both direct 
unemployment aid and unemployment -work aid, 
there has never been any departure from the prin- 
ciple that unemployment is primarily a concern of 
provinces and municipalities. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment deals only -vrith the provinces and the 
responsibility of administering direct aid, together 
with the costs of such administration, rests with the 
local units. 

This, of course, is in accord with the B.N.A. Act, 
which, while reserving to the Dominion certain 
pubHc welfare functions, leaves the major part of 
public welfare control to the provinces. As already 
indicated, these latter have tended in the past to 
rely on the mimicipalities for such services, offering 
little or nothing in the way of assistance or super- 
vision except in relation to those projects in which 
provincial financial assistance had been given. The 
organization and powers of the municipalities vary 
from province to province, and, although created 
by the provincial governments, they have consider- 
able powers of seh-govemment. While there is no 
law in Canada by which any province can force an 
estabhshed municipality to give relief to those in 

®Aimual Relief Acts, 1930-35, Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act, 1936, Unemployment and Agricnltnral Assistance Act, 1937. 
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need, a province, in creating a municipality, may 
require this unit to care for its needy Such an 
obligatory clause occurs in the legislation of British 
Columbia dealing with the creation of municipali- 
tiesA® There is also provision by which, in certain 
circumstances, a province may collect from a muni- 
cipality within its botmdaries expenditures incurred 
on behalf of indigent residents of that munici- 
pality. 

In the last decade there has been real progress, 
particularly in Ontario and the Western Provinces, 
towards co-ordinating the welfare services of their 
government departments and those of the munici- 
palities within their borders. However, neither in 
the field of unemployment aid, nor in other forms of 
social assistance, can it be said that any province 
has yet reached a satisfactory stage of development. 
This fact has been forced upon our attention by the 
magnitude of the unemplo 3 nnent aid problem, the 
administration of which, as will be shown, varies 
astonishingly from province to province, and from 
mimicipality to municipality; even within the same 
province. In urban municipalities (recorded for 
purposes of the 1931 census as consisting of 112 
cities, 477 towns and 1,016 incorporated villages) 
the administration is in the hands of the municipal 
councils which may operate directly through their 
civic relief departments, where such have been 
created (or through any other department — e.g., 
health, licensing, public works — ^which may seem 

i^Revised Statutes of B.C., 1936, Chapter 199, entitled '"An Act 
Respecting Mtanidpalities*", Section 501. 
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convenient at the moment), through specially ap- 
pointed groups either with or without council repre- 
sentation, by subsidy to private agencies, etc. In 
the case of the larger mimicipalities, the responsi- 
bility for unemployment aid is often delegated to 
some form of welfare board or committee which may 
be entrusted with the administration of other forms 
of relief and social service, or developed expressly to 
meet the unemployment aid situation. In Canada’s 
self-governing rural municipalities, numbering 2,225 
units, these services are generally handled by the 
secretary-treasurer under direct supervision of the 
rural council or a committee thereof. Only in un- 
organized territories, disorganized or bankrupt 
mimicipalities, is unemployment aid administered 
directly by provincial machinery. Thus, subjected 
only to nominal control, the fortuitous growth of 
measures to relieve distress, in what was expected 
to be a passing emergency, has resulted in an extra- 
ordinary variety of relief practices within the 
Dominion. “ If based upon fimdamental principles 
of sound social planning and treatment, it is, of 
course, desirable that different areas should adopt 
varying regulations in conformity with varying 
local needs. But to the extent that relief admini- 
stration, calling for expert services, has been in the 
hands of those who are ignorant of the problem, 
where careless and sometimes corrupt practices 
have been allowed to creep in, or a too lax or too 

^^The need of remedying the evil effects of this system was one of the 
reasons which prompted the National Eniplo3mient Commission in its 
recommendations to make unemployment aid a national responsibility* 
(See page 97.) 
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repressive policy has been adopted, the country as 
a whole is suffering from the effects. 

Because of the large measure of provincial auto- 
nomy and varying circumstances of settlement and 
growth, to discuss the machinery by which imem- 
plo 5 Tnent aid is given is to describe it almost prov- 
ince by province. There are certain similarities, 
but the one universal characteristic is the Dominion 
legislation through which the various provinces 
receive grants towards rehef and works expendi- 
tures. Under the Relief Act of 1930, the Unem- 
plo 5 mient and Farm Relief Act of 1931, the Relief 
Acts of 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1935, the Unemploy- 
ment Relief and Assistance Act of 1936, and the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance Act of 
1937 and 1938, various agreements have been made 
whereby assistance has been allowed to the prov- 
inces on bases ranging from one-third of the ex- 
penditure in actual direct aid in organized terri- 
tories, and one-half the cost to the province in 
unorganized territories, to the latest arrangement 
of “lump sum” grants-in-aid^^ voted to each prov- 
ince on the basis of Dominion-provincial discussion 
of needs and resources. 

By the agreements struck under these various 
acts, the costs of public works approved by the 
Minister of Labour have been borne in part by the 
Federal Department; usually at the rate of 26 per 
cent. Special arrangements for 50 per cent, of the 

^®For a discussion of the grants-in-aid for unemployment relief, see 
Ludila Gettys, The AdmimstraHon of Canadian Conditions Grants, 
Chapter 8, Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1938. 
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cost of any undertakings in regard to the Trans- 
Canada Highway were entered into in 1930. Max- 
ima for federal expenditures were set in 1930 and 
1933 at $20,000,000.00. Funds toward the support 
of this legislation were voted from consolidated 
revenue. In more recent years, special works and 
Dominion assistance thereto are covered in sepa- 
rate Dominion-provincial agreements. 

The Act of 1936 differed from the previous acts 
in that expenditures were limited to those appro- 
priations which Parhament approves, and in that 
it gives authority to apply voted monies toward 
purposes recommended by the National Employ- 
ment Commission under the Act of 1936 setting it 
up, and subject to the approval of the House of 
Commons where agreements are involved. The Act 
of 1937 has similar provisions. 

The Maritime Provinces, prior to 1930, had for 
over a century provided relief to indigents through 
the system of overseers under the traditional Eng- 
lish Poor Daw system. 

During the experience of the past seven years 
Nova Scotia has evolved a system of provincial 
supervision whereby the municipality still has 
direct responsibility for the granting of assistance 
but is under the supervision of the Supervisor of 
Rehef in the Provincial Department of Labour. An 
order-in-council of January, 1934, recognizes a 
maximum food schedule which tends toward a new 
standardization in relief where provincial partici- 
pation is in force. 
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New Brunswick, with a similar background in 
July, 1936, announced the discontinuance of any 
provincial assistance to direct relief, and since that 
time has planned to restrict provincial contribu- 
tions to works projects, leaving to the mimicipali- 
ties the responsibility for all actual relief costs and 
services. Provision of grants under agreements since 
1930 has been under the Department of Works, and 
many of the works projects in the urban centres 
might really be described as ‘ ‘relief for work” grants. 

Because of the agricultural nature of the employ- 
ment of its population and the lack of municipal 
code. Prince Edward Island has not evolved any 
elaborate scheme for unemplo 3 anent aid adminis- 
stration. Apart from assistance given in the few 
incorporated tmits in the more populous areas 
which has been refunded by the Government, the 
province has given aid directly, and it has been pos- 
sible to discontinue relief of any sort during sum- 
mer months. 

Quebec is the oldest province in Canada, and it 
was nurtured in the traditions of Old France. The 
Roman Catholic Church, representing the pre- 
dominant faith of the province, through its long 
established religious orders, cared for its needy 
until the population increase and rapid urbaniza- 
tion of the twentieth century over-taxed its re- 
sources. It is natural, therefore, that the Quebec 
Public Charities Act should reflect the philosophy 
and principle of leaving social assistance to private 
charity wherever possible. Throughout the history 
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of the province, public assistance has been almost 
entirely restricted to institutional care, so that 1930 
saw a situation in which there was no machinery for 
large-scale public relief of unemployment. I^oUow- 
ing 1930 to 1931, the Unemployment Relief Divi- 
sion was established in the Department of Public 
Works where it remained until 1936, when it was 
transferred to the Ministry of Municipal Affairs, 
Lands and Forests, and in August of the same year 
it passed to the Department of Labour under the 
supervision of the Deputy Director. 

As allowed by the Dominion Relief Acts, the 
Province of Quebec contributes to the cost of food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter in those municipalities 
where there is an agreement that a serious situation 
exists, and receives a lump sum grant from the 
Dominion Government. 

The province has not prescribed detailed regula- 
tions for the administration of aid, preferring, 
where costs are shared, to examine and approve 
municipal systems. In many of the smaller muni- 
cipalities, aid is given on the basis of need as de- 
termined by the judgment of the individual ad- 
ministrator. When a municipality desires to estab- 
lish its own procedures and practice, these require 
general approval from the provincial authority. 
Only in the largest cities have any public municipal 
services been created to handle the situation, while 
in the smaller cities and rural districts tmemploy- 
ment aid is distributed through the parish organiza- 
tion of St. Vincent de Paul Societies. 
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The Province of Ontario is the only province in the 
Dominion in which the administration of unemploy- 
ment aid is under a Department of Public Welfare. 
Administration is carried on under the Relief Acts, 
and the actual administration of aid is directed by 
an assistant deputy minister of Public Welfare in 
charge of the Unemployment Relief Branch. This 
administration is subject to regulations set forth in 
orders-in-council of October 22, 1936, rescinding 
those of September 9, 1932. There is a permanent 
staff of forty-seven persons, including the central 
ofi&ce and field staff. Tor purposes of administra- 
tion, the province is divided into two areas, north- 
ern and southern, while all accounting is centralized. 
In the tmorganized territories where no local gov- 
ernment exists, aid is administered directly by the 
provincial authority. 

The policy of the Department provides that each 
municipality shall have fuU charge of detailed ad- 
ministration of aid within its own boundaries, 
assisted by a monthly grant-in-aid from the Trea- 
sury of the province. This grant, largely on the 
basis of two-thirds of the expenditures of the muni- 
cipality during the earlier periods, is now on the 
basis of the imemplo 3 rment aid burden of the muni- 
cipality and its ability to pay. It is understood 
that the Minister of Public Welfare may at any 
time ask for such information bearing on this matter 
as he may require. 

^®Smce a cliange in the. Ontario Ministry early in 1937, radical altera- 
tions liave been effected in. this administration. 
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Standards in regard to aid are recommended to 
tlie municipalities, and orders-in-coimcil control 
maxima of assistance. Thus, while municipal auto- 
nomy is protected in the Ontario administration, an 
effort is being made to bring about comparable 
unemployment aid practices by uniform super- 
vision, a common registration form, general de- 
finitions and pro rata allowances. 

In Manitoba, the policy controlling the handling 
of unemployment aid rests directly with the Minister 
of PubHc Works. The Deputy Minister of PubHc 
Works, also Deputy Minister of Taboiu', is super- 
visor of unemployment aid for the province. 

The population of the province is heavily con- 
centrated in Winnipeg and its vicinity. The prov- 
ince has appointed a Greater Winnipeg Advisory 
Relief Commission, with representation thereon 
from each municipality included. The regulations 
made by the Commission are observed by each 
municipality in its separate administration except 
with regard to clothing aid, which is administered 
directly by the Commission. The Provincial Super- 
visor of Relief sits on the Greater Winnipeg Ad- 
visory Relief Commission. 

Aid in the other municipalities of the province is 
administered autonomously by them, but is subject 
to supeiwision and regulation from the provincial 
authorities through the Supervisor of Relief. Cer- 
tain special arrangements, to be discussed else- 
where in this volume, exist in regard to aid in 
drought areas, and the unorganized or disorganized 
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and insolvent municipalities are administered 
directly by the province. 

Saskatchewan administers its unemployment aid 
under the Provincial Bureau of Labour, the larger 
cities establishing their own machinery, while the 
smaller municipalities, not in the drought areas, are 
supervised directly by the Bureau. The schedules 
adopted by the cities have been approved by the 
province and general provincial supervision is 
exercised. 

The Saskatchewan Relief Commission was cre- 
ated in 1931 to handle aid in drought areas, but 
was disbanded three years later and all relief ad- 
ministration reabsorbed into the Bureau of Labour. 

In the five larger cities of Alberta (Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat and Drum- 
heUer) the responsibility for administration rests 
with the respective municipalities. The Emit of 
federal and provincial aid is fixed by a lump sum 
grant, but otherwise the five cities are free to evolve 
and administer systems, rates, procedures, etc. In 
addition, the province assumes responsibility for 
non-resident families and single men within these 
cities. All other aid throughout the province is 
under the administration of a co m missioner of the 
Bureau of Relief and Public Welfare, and is 
granted according to the general scale drafted by 
an advisory committee. Municipalities, financially 
able to do so, carry approximately 30 per cent, of 
disbursements. In case of indigent municipalities, 
the province pays up to 100 per cent, entering the 
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municipality’s share as a payment on credit. In 
this connection, a complete registry is maintained 
in the central Government office. 

In British Columbia xmemployment aid policy 
and administration are the responsibility of the 
Unemplo5anent Relief Branch of the Department 
of Labour. In the organized municipalities through- 
out the province, policy, procedure, etc., rest with 
municipal councils, but in unorganized districts, 
administration is carried on by officials of the Un- 
employment Relief Branch, disbursements being 
made through the Government agent. In some 
sparsely settled areas, the Government agent func- 
tions directly as a relief officer, but elsewhere de- 
partmental relief officers have been appointed, 
responsible for administration and supervision over 
designated areas. 

In the organized municipalities rniemployment 
aid is administered directly by the municipal au- 
thorities, with the exception of the town of Femie 
which is administered by a commissioner, the town 
of Ladysmith and the town of Enderby where the 
province administers aid directly, though chargittg 
back a portion of the cost. In Vancouver City the 
provincial department administers all aid to single 
men. In the smaller villages and towns the pro- 
vincial government also assumes responsibility, so 
that in twenty-eight districts and seventeen vil- 
lages, and in all unorganized territory, administra- 
tion is supervised by the Government, and stand- 
ards, practices, etc., are kept uniform. 
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In the municipal units, practice is becoming more 
standardized through Government co-operation and 
supervision. The provincial authority, while not 
stipulating the administrative set-up, procedures, 
etc., in these larger municipalities, has endeavoured 
to bring about a measure of control in aid costs by 
uniform food schedules, complete registration of 
every employable head, forms to be used in registra- 
tion, etc. 

In the North West Territories, and in the Yukon 
Territory and in Northern Quebec the population is 
divided for administrative purposes into three 
groups : — (a) Indians, (b) Eskimos, (c) Whites and 
half-breeds. While in this enormous territory emer- 
gency and disease create problems of extreme need 
which are met in part by the North West Terri- 
tories Administration, often through the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (and in the case of In- 
dians through the Division of Indian Affairs), there 
is no unemployment and no unemplo 3 unent aid 
problem. 

(b) Municipal. 

A somewhat detailed description of the methods 
adopted for the distribution of imemployment aid 
by the six largest cities of the Dominion will serve 
to show how varied are the types of civic admini- 
stration developed for this purpose. 

Montreal. Since 1933 the administration of Un- 
employment Aid in Montreal has been centralized 
in machinery created solely for this purpose. Thus 
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has been simplified a highly complex situation re- 
sultant upon the racio-religious composition of the 
city’s population, now (1938) numbering over one 
million, of whom 22 per cent, are English-speaking, 
64 per cent. Erench-Canadian and 6 per cent. 
Hebrew; the remaining 8 per cent, being mainly of 
other European racial origins. Considered from the 
standpoint of religion, the English-speaking group 
are 67.6 per cent. Protestant and 32.4 per cent. 
Roman Catholic, while the Erench-Canadians are 
99.2 per cent. Roman Catholic. This distribution 
has resulted in the development of four distinct 
federations of private social agencies, each conduct- 
ing annually a financial campaign to meet the 
estimated social welfare needs of their communities 
in the foUowmg groupings: — (a) The Financial 
Federation of Social Agencies — ^Protestant and non- 
sectarian ; (b) The Federation of Catholic Charities 
— ^English-Speaking Roman Catholics ; (c) The 
Federation of French-Canadian Charities — ^French- 
Speaking Roman Catholics; (d) The Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies. 

As far back as 1924, the creation of the Emer- 
gency Unemployment Relief Committee, fi n anced 
by private subscriptions secured by a group of 
Montreal business men co-operating with the Pro- 
testant clergy, was an acknowledgmetat that the 
burden of assisting the unemployed during the 
winter season was too great a tax on the main pri- 
vate relief-giving agency (The Family Welfare 
Association) of Financial Federation. Originally 
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planned to operate from the end of November to 
the end of April only, in 1931 the Emergency Un- 
employment Relief Committee found itself com- 
pelled to keep its offices open throughout the year. 
In the meantime, as a result of increasing unem- 
ployment, the financial burdens upon all relief 
agencies had become so heavy that some of them 
appealed to the City Council either to assume the 
burden of unemployment aid administration, or to 
supply the private agencies with funds for this 
purpose. As a result, in the autmn of 1931 the city 
of Montreal decided to avail itself, for the first time, 
of the provisions of the Dominion Unemployment 
Relief Act, and appointed an Advisory Relief Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the Superintend- 
ent of Municipal Assistance, charged with the 
custody and disbursement of monies appropriated 
by federal, provincial and municipal authorities for 
direct unemployment aid. Private agencies were 
reimbursed for certain expendittures for unemploy- 
ment aid from October 1, 1930, and six agencies, 
representative of the various community groupings, 
were recognized as distributors of Government 
monies for this purpose. These were : — (1) The St. 
Vincent de Paul Society, serving the French Roman 
Catholic group; (2) The Montreal Coxmcil of 
Social Agencies, responsible for the expenditures of 
the English Protestant agencies ; those mainly con- 
cerned being the Emergency Unemployment Relief 
Committee and the Family Welfare Association; 
(3) The Federation of Catholic Charities, which 
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Operated a special Unemployment Relief Com- 
mittee administering relief to Knglish-Speaking 
Roman Catholics; (4) The Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, distributing relief to Jewish un- 
employed through its Family Welfare Division ; (5) 
The Canadian Red Cross, under whose auspices the 
Montreal Relief Committee operated a shelter for 
homeless men; and (6) Le Refuge Catholique Incor- 
pore, a shelter for French-Canadian homeless men. 

In the spring of 1933, a Mayor’s Committee con- 
sidered the whole relief situation. As a result, the 
City Council appointed a Civic Unemplo 3 nment 
Commission to take over from the private agencies 
the task of distributing unemployment aid funds. 
The immediate results were unsatisfactory. The 
Commission was completely lacking in experience 
of problems of relief; ofl&ces were set up in the vari- 
ous municipal wards and mimicipal politics played 
their part in a scene of confusion where rules and 
regulations changed daily as the staff struggled 
under pressure from all quarters. 

However, after August, 1934, with changes in the 
personnel of the Commission, an organization dis- 
tributing unemployment aid, which functioned 
most effectively, from a mechanical point of view, 
was developed. In July, 1937, the Commission was 
dissolved, administrative control being assumed 
directly by the City Council through the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The Administrative offices of the Department 
and the offices of the provincial revisors (who repre- 
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sent the interests of the Quebec Government) are 
in the same building. There are over twenty branch 
offices where applications for aid are received and 
from which the unemployment aid cheques are 
distributed. 

Application is made on a prescribed form at the 
branch office in the ward in which applicant resides. 
The person applying must be (1) employable, (2) 
have resided continuously in the City of Montreal 
for three consecutive years prior to date of applica- 
tion for relief or if non-resident for any period diu- 
ing this time must prove residence for double the 
period of absence prior to the beginning of the 
three-year period, but within the last ten years, and 
(3) possess an identification card issued by the City 
on proof of residence. He is further required to 
make declaration on oath as to his destitution, the 
inabihty of his relatives to support him, and the 
correctness of all information recorded on the ap- 
plication forms. On the day the application is com- 
pleted, the ward office registrar forwards it to Head 
Office. An investigator then visits the applicant’s 
home and a report from the last employer is se- 
cured. The original application and the investi- 
gator’s report are then compared and considered 
by the revisors who approve or reject the case. If 
the former, it is assigned the appropriate “ration”, 
and the file is then sent to the provincial revisors for 
approval. If eligibility or amount of “ration” is not 
approved by the provincial revisors, the City must 
accept the full financial burden. The production 
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and distribution of tmemployment aid cheques 
are carried out so efficiently that, unless the case is 
complicated, not more than three days elapse be- 
tween the unemployed person’s first application 
and his receipt of the first cheque. The applicant 
must claim his cheque at the ward office within 
forty-eight hours of the weekly date assigned to 
him. He must identify himself and sign a receipt 
for the cheque. These ration cheques are for food, 
fuel and clothing. Rental claims are not made by 
the applicant but by the landlord or rooming-house 
keeper, with whom the Department deals directly. 
On presentation by applicant of bills for the con- 
sumption of light and gas, cheques are made in 
favour of the Light and Power Company. Medical 
care is provided by means of a special permit. 

A recipient of aid is required to report any em- 
ployment secured by himself or members of his 
family since the last cheque was received. A means 
of checking such emplo 3 ment is provided by City 
By-Law (No. 100, Art. 44) enacting that any per- 
son, corporation, society or institution employing 
one or more persons in the City of Montreal must 
furnish to the City Unemployment Relief Depart- 
ment a monthly list of all employees hired or dis- 
charged during that month. No deduction in the 
relief cheque is made for the casual earnings of the 
head of the household if these do not exceed $3 
per week; the wife or children must contribute 50 
per cent, of any earnings to the support of the 
household. In the case of a single person, relief is 
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cut off only when the revenue exceeds the relief 
allowance by $1 per week. Similar regulations are 
in effect as regards single men and women on tin- 
employment aid. Regular employment of the ap- 
plicant, even for two or three days a week, dis- 
qualifies him or her for further aid. Legal action 
may be taken in cases where aid has been secured 
contrary to regulations. 

Toronto. Toronto was one of the Canadian muni- 
cipalities which, prior to the present depression, had 
provided through the machinery of its civic ad- 
ministration for the care of families in their own 
homes. This was done through the Division of 
Social Welfare under the Department of Public 
Health. By an arrangement carrying over from an 
earlier administration, the House of Industry under 
a private board supplied all outdoor relief, though 
this might be on requisition by the Division of 
Social Welfare. The Relief order was a standard 
order according to size of family, and was dispensed 
in kind and from a central depot. This House of In- 
dustry also provided custodial care for the transient 
or chronically dependent. The Institution had a 
foimdation budget deriving from bequests supple- 
mented by City grants. Through this arrangement 
food assistance was provided by the House of In- 
dustry and additional supervision and service by 
the staff of the Division of Social Welfare. 

By 1931 it had become evident that the intensi- 
fied problem created by the depression demanded 
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more comprehensive planning, and in that year a 
separate Department of Public Welfare under its 
own Commissioner was established. In the earlier 
stages of the development of this Department vari- 
ous co-operative arrangements were made with 
private agencies. Eventually all supervision of 
public aid to the unemployed was assumed directly 
by this Department. The Department of Public 
Welfare is responsible to the City Council, the 
Commissioner reporting directly to the Board of 
Control. Attached to this administration and imder 
the direction of the Department is a division giving 
more extended service in social problems. Clothing 
is distributed from a central depot. Other aid is 
given by voucher. The work of investigation and 
direction is carried on through five district offices, 
each in charge of a district relief officer to whom 
application for assistance is made and by whom in- 
vestigation is directed. 

Ottawa. Ottawa, after an experiment with an ad- 
ministration under a PubHc Welfare Board com- 
prised of elected and private citizens, is now 
operating a Department of the Civic Service with 
its Commissioner directly responsible to the Board 
of Control and City Council. Unemployment aid 
is given in scrip. 

Hamilton. Hamilton operates both its general wel- 
fare and special relief services under a Public Wel- 
fare Board composed of private citizens and Council 
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members named by the City Council. Relief 
a dmini stration is carried on under a decentralized 
plan whereby the city is divided into forty-two 
districts, each with a visitor in charge, responsible 
for investigation and the granting of unemployment 
aid and other relief, in accordance with regulations 
outlined by the Board. 

Vancouver. Vancouver was one of the earliest 
Canadian cities to operate a fully organized Civil 
Relief Department. This Department was adapted 
to the special situation developing in 1930-31. In 
addition to handling unemployment aid, it has con- 
tinued to administer, through the Social Welfare 
Division of the Public Welfare and Relief Office, all 
public relief and other types of social assistance 
which are the responsibihty of the city. The ad- 
ministration of both divisions is carried on under 
the supervision of a committee of the City Coimcil, 
the Committee on Public Welfare and Relief, under 
the chairmanship of an alderman. The relief officer, 
(social service administrator) is the executive official 
of this committee. 

Winnipeg. Winnipeg, in contrast with other large 
Canadian cities, has long maintained two distinct 
public departments dealing with municipal relief 
and with unemployment aid separately. The Social 
Welfare Commission, which is a committee of mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council, together with citi- 
zen members named by the Council, supervises 
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assistance to citizens in need from, causes other than 
unemployment, while two bodies deal directly with 
the city’s unemployment aid problem. These are : — 
(a) The Greater Winnipeg Advisory Board on Un- 
employment Relief (Provincial) which supervises 
the schedules and standards of aid for the area of 
Greater Winnipeg, and directly administers all 
clothing aid for Winnipeg as well as for such other 
municipalities as may agree to use its services, 
and (b) The Unemployment Relief Committee 
of the City of Winnipeg, consisting of aldermanic 
members appointed by the City Council, with re- 
presentatives of the provincial governments, which 
supervise the direct administration of all imemploy- 
ment aid within the city other than the distribu- 
tion of clothing. 

The Greater Wimiipeg Advisory Board on Un- 
emplo 5 ment Relief is appointed by the provincial 
government, its chairman being an outstanding 
private citizen, and its members representative 
aldermen from the larger units of Greater Winni- 
peg, who are responsible for administration of aid 
within their respective municipalities, a representa- 
tive of the Trades and Labour Council, a repre- 
sentative of the unemployed, and a representative 
of the provincial government in the person of the 
Deputy Minister of Labotu who is the Provincial 
Supervisor of Relief. 

This Board was set up in October, 1932, in an 
attempt to bring about uniformity in rates and 
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practices within the area of Greater Winnipeg. The 
Board’s powers are limited to those of an advisory 
group, but since provincial participation in reim- 
bursement to the municipalities of aid expenditures 
is limited by the rates and practices which it ap- 
proves, it exercises indirectly a fairly strong control 
over the systems and costs of these units. This 
Board assumes responsibility for the purchase and 
distribution of clothing to the unemployed of the 
City of Winnipeg. 

The Unemployment Relief Committee of the 
City of Winnipeg is appointed by the City Council 
and is entrusted with the administration of unem- 
plo3nnent aid to families and single women^^ of 
Winnipeg. It consists of six members of the City 
Council, one of whom acts as chairman while an- 
other is the chairman of the Civic Social Welfare 
Commission. The Deputy Minister of Labour and 
the local superintendent of the Emplo5Tnent Ser- 
vice of Canada represent the Province. The superin- 
tendent of the Civic Unemployment Relief Depart- 
ment is secretary of the Committee. 

The variations of unemployment aid administra- 
tion in the smaller cities of the Dominion do not 
call for any special comment. In general, that 
more intimate knowledge of local conditions and 
resoxirces possible in smaller communities, makes 
for a more individualized approach to the unem- 

Relief Commission for the care of unemployed single men is a 
provincial Commission in charge of homeless men which provides food 
and shelter for transients, operates work projects, administers farm 
placement, etc 
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ployed and a less uniform, though not necessarily 
more adequate, treatment of his needs than is 
found in the larger centres of population. 

(c) The Functions of Private Organizations. 

While the practice of Government subsidies to 
private agencies to enable them to carry, either 
wholly or in part, the burden of public relief and 
unemployment aid, has not completely disappeared, 
it is interesting to note that Vancouver and Winni- 
peg, prior to 1914,' Edmonton and Calgary after 
1921-22, Hamilton, Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto 
in 1933, determined that public funds for relief pur- 
poses should be administered by the responsible 
public authority, and this principle is now generally 
accepted outside the Province of Quebec. In places 
where municipalities are slow in assuming such 
responsibilities, private agencies of various types 
are to be found striving to meet the more urgent 
needs of those in distress, but as city governments 
have developed their welfare and relief services, 
private social agencies are adapting their work to 
changing conditions, and have been gradually clari- 
fying their position as to probable future function. 
Division of labour between public and voluntary 
agencies giving reUef and service to families has 
long been a topic of study and discussion, which, 
during the last few years, has been forced into the 
foreground by financial considerations. As a result 
of conferences of representatives of leading pubHc 
and private agencies, under the auspices of the 
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Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
(now the Canadian Welfare Council) the following 
statement of relative responsibilities was agreed 
upon at a meeting called by the Council in Hamil- 
ton in May, 1934: — 

“1. While recognizing the need for private 
philanthropy and the part it will continue to 
play, the burden of direct relief has admittedly 
increased beyond its resources. Consequently the 
responsibility for the assurance of such relief, 
whenever and to what degree it may be neces- 
sary, should be considered an essential public 
service, whether exercised by the State in its 
Federal, Provincial or Municipal spheres. 

“2. The responsibility for investigation in 
cormection with the provision of relief met from 
public funds, rests on the State (in its Federal, 
Provincial or Municipal spheres). 

“3. (a) Case work service (individual as 
against mass relief service), for the rehabilita- 
tion of families, is essential in connection with 
the administration of relief, and this will become 
more necessary as years of dependency increase. 

“(b) Case work service, being carried on prim- 
arily by private agencies, should be developed 
increasingly in public departments, as public 
opinion in the community permits. 

“(c) The private agencies should carry on a 
programme of education of public opinion with 
regard to the value of case work services and 
with regard to the desirability of allowing public 
departments a budget adequate to assure the 
employment of qualified case workers. 

“4. The resources of public and private agen- 
cies should be co-ordinated for the betterment of 
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human conditions, and the effecting of such 
economies as may be possible. 

“An intimate working arrangement, based on 
regular conferences, is essential for the achieve- 
ment of this result. 

“5. In view of the findings in No. 3 above, the 
fact that in certain communities the public de- 
partment has not reached the stage at which it 
can maintain a satisfactory case work service, 
makes it necessary that in such communities the 
major responsibility for case work service should 
be carried by the private agency, within the 
limits of its resources, until such a service, in 
accordance with satisfactory standards, can be 
developed in the public department, when the 
responsibility for this service will be shared. 

“6. The increasing sharing of responsibility 
by the public department for the maintenance of 
the existing case work services, permits the priv- 
ate agency to devote its energies to the improve- 
ment of existing methods and the cultivation of 
new fields of work in the interest of human wel- 
fare.” 

Following along these lines, close working rela- 
tionships have been developed in some areas be- 
tween the public and privately financed services, 
and arrangements for supplementing each other’s 
efforts in the interests of those in need, have been 
carefully worked out. These plans may include co- 
operative treatment of family situations as a result 
of joint planning, the public agency supplying the 
material assistance according to schedule, while 
serious social problems are dealt with by the private 
agency which may, if necessary, give additional 
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relief as part of the treatment plan. Most family- 
welfare agencies, however, are still much involved 
in the relief problem since they find it necessary to 
“take up the slack” left by the municipal service or 
to give much emergency relief, especially to non- 
residents. In areas where educational and recrea- 
tional facilities are scanty, some private family 
agencies have initiated various types of activities 
to help fill pleasurably and profitably the enforced 
leisure of their clients, and both public and private 
agencies make use of other specialized services and 
resources in the community. There are, however, 
in the 425 cities and to-wns of Canada, only eighteen 
private family welfare agencies employing at least 
one salaried worker. Nine cities have financial 
federations or community chests, and thirteen have 
definite social planning in the form of a cotmcil of 
social agencies, viz., Halifax, Saint John, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria. 

Some effort towards community organization 
may be found in other places, but in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Canadian municipalities there is 
little or no attempt at co-ordinated social planning. 
There are no means of ascertaining, with any degree 
of accuracy, the amount of relief and other social 
work undertaken in these areas by churches, clubs 
and other voluntary groups, and a very cursory 
survey is usually enough to reveal the waste of 
time, money, thought and effort resultant on the 
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haphazard, and often indiscriminate, handling of a 
situation where goodwill and a sense of responsi- 
bility are not backed by knowledge of the pro- 
blem. 

Not only has there been lack of co-ordinated 
effort as between the responsible units of govern- 
ment and between these and the voluntary services, 
but within the governmental services themselves 
this condition of affairs often exists. Even in the 
federal government, for example, there has been 
no definite tie-up between the Employment Service 
of Canada and the Unemployment Relief Branch, 
both of which are divisions of the Department of 
Labour. (However, local employment offices and 
administration of unemployment aid are both with- 
in provincial jurisdiction and not Dominion.) It is 
true that local employment offices have played no 
inconsiderable part in the unemplo3ment aid ad- 
ministration picture in some municipalities. In 
some areas applicants for relief must first register 
for work with the Employment Service and must 
secure a card stating that no work is available for 
them before aid is granted. Certain municipalities 
demand that recipients of aid make a daily call at 
the employment office. A more usual method is to 
require a new registration every week or two. 

Again, there has been no formal co-operation 
between Unemployment Aid Administrations and 
organized labour as represented by the Trade 
Unions. It is known, however, that many of the 
latter have almost bankrupted themselves through 
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their efforts to keep their members off unemploy- 
ment aid. The railways shop trades, for example, 
in addition to wage cuts, voluntarily accepted re- 
duction of working hours in order to reduce lay-offs, 
even to a point at which the economic condition of 
the employed was very little, if any, superior to 
that of their fellows in receipt of Government aid. 

As the depression has progressed, responsible 
citizens have developed increasing awareness of 
some of the implications resultant upon poor co- 
ordination of relief measures and social assistance 
as these exist in their own communities, and are to 
be found struggling with plans for the better or- 
ganization of local services. 

(d) Personnel. 

As might be expected, the personnel employed in 
the administration of Unemployment Relief present 
qualifications at least as varied as the types of 
set-up in which they work. Rew of those employed 
have had training in social welfare administration ; 
in fact, there have been practically no available 
facilities for such training, and workers have been 
forced to learn “on the job’’, and at the expense of 
those whom they serve, methods of handling tasks 
presenting imusual difficulties. The output of the 
Canadian Schools of Social Work has at no time 
been sufficient to meet the demands of even the 
voluntary agencies, and professional social workers, 
whether the product of the schools, or of the ap- 
prenticeship method of training, have experienced 
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practically 100 per cent, employment. Such workers 
have been in great demand to head up govern- 
mental relief organizations and welfare services, 
notably in Ontario and British Columbia, but for 
the most part the jobs have gone to persons with 
widely varying backgrounds. In the administration 
of unemployment aid, in, for example, Northern 
Alberta, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police are 
the agents; in other provinces. Provincial and City 
Police, Public Health Nurses and oflScers of the 
Children’s Aid Society, have been pressed into in- 
vestigation services. “White coUared” and other 
unemployed, have been used freely, the general 
supervision being usually assigned to officers of the 
municipal or provincial government, whose previ- 
ous experience has been in other fields. That many 
of these have performed their duties highly suc- 
cessfully should be stated, yet any administrator is 
obviously at a disadvantage in not understanding 
the services he administers. While it is charged that 
some of those employed have demonstrated high 
sensitivity to political expediency, recognition 
should be given to the fact that little or no security 
of tenure has been the lot of most workers in un- 
stable emergency aid administrations under condi- 
tions peculiarly favourable to the exercise of 
political pressure. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence of sound management in public depart- 
ments throughout the country to discredit the 
tradition that such work cannot be handled effi- 
ciently under public auspices. 
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In considering the trends of unemployment aid 
administration during the past eight years, some 
evidence of the following seems to emerge: — (a) A 
growing acceptance of the fact that unemployment 
aid is a responsibility of government, and, as such, 
must be administered by government agencies; (b) 
increasing provincial control of a type suggesting 
co-ordination rather than centralization, and suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet the varying needs of local 
communities ; (c) increasing awareness on the part 
of the public of the need for adequate and effective 
organization of social services; (d) growing co- 
operation between public and private welfare or- 
ganizations. A less satisfactory and rather general 
feature of the situation has been a developing 
tendency on the part of local administrations to 
relieve local funds by placing on the unemployment 
aid rolls (in order to recover part of the cost in- 
volved) those suffering from physical, mental and 
other handicaps. This practice has obscured the 
unemployment problem, and, as the National !Em- 
ployment Commission has pointed out, puts needy 
individuals who are unemployable or of doubtful 
employability in an anomalous and dangerous posi- 
tion as regards assistance or relief. 

As a first step towards clarification and future 
constructive planning, the National Emplo3nnent 
Commission recommends the restriction of the 
term "relief” to “the help given by municipalities, 
with or without the assistance of the province, or of 
private agencies, to the indigent poor and un- 
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fortunate . . . the term ‘assistance’ to help given 
under predetermined conditions to particular groups 
by separate statutes, such as Mothers’ Allowance 
and Old Age Pensions”, and the term “aid” to 
the type of help to which the Dominion contri- 
butes. “ 

The whole question of “practical measures for 
ensuring efficiencies and economies in the practical 
administration of aid” has been given prolonged 
study by the Commission. Its attitude towards 
the problem changed considerably the more ac- 
quainted it became with the question and this 
change is clearly reflected in the recommendations 
contained in the Commission’s Interim Report of 
the summer of 1937 and the Final Report issued 
in January, 1938. In the Interim Report it was 
stated that the final responsibility for unemploy- 
ment aid should remain with the municipal au- 
thorities and the provinces, while the Dominion 
should make financial contributions where needed 
by local conditions and that these grants should 
be made dependent upon the fulfilment of certain 
conditions and upon supervision by a Dominion 
authority. This view, however, was completely 
reversed by the recommendation of the Final Re- 
port which emphasized the need of Dominion 
responsibility for the whole unemployment prob- 
lem. A system of compulsory unemployment in- 
smance should be introduced and persons not 
protected by the insurance scheme should be cared 

i»Natioiial Employment Commission Information Service, July, 1937. 
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for by a system of unemployment assistance 
financed and administered by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Undoubtedly the British reform legisla- 
tion of 1934 served as a model for these pro- 
positions and they are, for that reason, discussed 
in this book in the chapter “Canada’s Unemploy- 
ment Problem in the Light of Poreign Experience’’. 

4. TYPES OF AID PROVIDED 

Apart from occasional care given to the homeless 
in hostels or other iustitutions, unemployment aid 
is “outdoor aid’’, that is, it is supplied to individuals 
in their homes. It may be given in kind or in cas^. 
Throughout the Dominion much unemplo 3 rment 
aid is still distributed in kind, although increasingly 
cash or scrip is being given. Two arguments are 
used against cash relief, namely, that it is likely to 
be wasted, and that it is more expensive. The first, 
of course, assumes that loss of a job means also loss 
of capacity to spend, and the second cannot well be 
proved since other factors, such as policy change 
made at the same time, and reduced costs of ad- 
ministration, resultant upon the change of system, 
must be taken into consideration. It is probably 
true that cash relief, if properly organized, can be 
the best, and if carelessly handled, the worst form 
of administration of aid. While some people on 
relief undoubtedly spend cash unwisely, the closer 
approximation to normal living conditions spells a 
more satisfactory adjustment for the great ma- 
jority. 
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The Dominion Government describes the items 
for which its unemployment aid grants may be uti- 
lized as food, fuel, shelter and clothing. It is, how- 
ever, not required that province and municipality 
shall apply the federal grant to such prescribed 
items, and food is the only one universally provided 
to aid recipients. Relief of other types, such as 
medical and dental care, school books for chtldren, 
loans for productive purposes (as purchase of tools, 
or railway fare to enable a worker to take a job) 
must be met by provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, either jointly or individually. 

Those provinces which have assumed the largest 
share of responsibility for measures of imemploy- 
ment aid are Ontario, British Columbia and Al- 
berta. The provisions of the Ontario provincial 
government, contrasted with those of Quebec, il- 
lustrate well the wide variations in provincial regu- 
lations under which Canada’s unemployed citizens 
exist. Quebec contributes to the cost of food, fuel, 
shelter and clothing only, and municipalities desir- 
ing to adopt additional items must do so at their 
own cost. Cash aid is only allowed when assurance 
is given that the distribution will be suJBSciently 
controlled to prevent abuses. Ontario, on the other 
hand, defines items in which the province will 
participate as “food, fuel, clothing (including foot 
wear) mattresses, shelter, medical supplies, veget- 
able seeds, seed grain, or the equivalent of any or 
all of them.’’ Ontario municipalities may elect to 
give cash aid or aid in kind, as long as the amount 
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granted is arrived at in conformity with the existing 
Government regulations. Food regulations are 
based upon the recommendation of the Ontario Ad- 
visory Committee on Direct Relief (July 28, 1932). 
In 1934, following a study of food price increases, 
regulations were changed to allow the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch of the provincial government 
to recognize the discretion of a municipality in in- 
creasing the maximum scale used by it according 
to local needs, up to a 25 per cent, increase over the 
rates adopted in 1932. 

Fuel is provided on a basis of need and, though 
some municipalities fix a maximum schedule, the 
province does not attempt to regulate allowances 
for an item that varies so widely. 

Clothing is not prescribed by schedule but issued 
at need, in some centres through depots, in others 
by vouchers, in yet others by cash grants which 
vary from thirty-five and forty to ninety cents a 
head per month. In some centres the clothing 
allowance is fixed as a percentage of the food or 
shelter allowance. 

Shelter, defined to include (a) lodging, whether in 
hostels or otherwise, (b) rent, (c) water, (d) light, 
(e) allowance to home owners, is provided under 
regulations which grant discretionary powers to 
Relief Administrations, limited, however, by the 
proviso that no payment of rent shall exceed 
monthly one-twelfth of double the annual tax bill 
on the premises occupied, and provided also that 
in no instance shall the cost of rent, including water, 
exceed $15 per month per family, for a family of 
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four persons or less, and $20 per month per family 
of more than four persons; and that the monthly 
cost for light shall not exceed $1 per family. In 
municipalities of less than 10,000 population and in 
those between 10,000 and 50,000 population, the 
Relief Administration may advance such shelter 
allowance to an amount not in excess of $5 and $6 
respectively per month. Where a person in receipt 
of aid owns a house in which he resides, and on 
which at least for any year ending December 31st, 
one year’s taxes are owing, an allowance may be 
made for shelter in accordance with the above rates. 

School texts and school supplies may be furnished 
to children of families on unemployment aid on re- 
quest of school principals. Medical services and 
medical supplies to the unemployed are provided in 
Ontario through a special arrangement. Bach 
municipality throughout the province provides each 
and every month a sum equal to the total of thirty- 
five cents for each person registered for and in 
receipt of aid in such municipalities at any time 
dturing such month, from which payment is made 
to doctors and druggists for medical services and 
medical supplies. Medical relief (exclusive of hos- 
pitalization) is available to any person on unem- 
ployment aid and is administered in co-operation 
with medical relief committees selected in each 
mtmicipality by the Ontario Medical Assodation, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Public 
Welfare.!® 

^®The present scheme of medical provision in Ontasrio and other 
provinces is described in more detail in Fleming, Marsh & Bladder: 

{Continued on next Pugi.) 
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In the remaining provinces and outside the 
larger municipalities, the provincial authorities ex- 
ercise fairly close control over types and amounts of 
unemployment aid. 

In rural areas such factors as the possession of a 
cow, or two or three acres, the proximity to coal or 
the nearness of the forest (as in British Columbia or 
New Brunswick) affect the food and fuel allow- 
ances. Ideas as to what constitute the necessities 
of existence differ between rural and urban com- 
munities as regards housing conditions, decent 
clothing, etc., and where maximum schedules are 
laid down distinction is usually drawn between 
rural and urban areas. Local conditions and local 
attitudes also influence the amounts granted in 
urban areas within the same province. In these 
circumstances, there is but little uniformity in the 
grants made to recipients of aid. For example, in 
the small cities of Quebec the food schedules, as 
calculated for the family of five for one month, 
range from S30.34 to $13. 

The schedules of food allowances in force in the 
cities providing (1) the highest, and (2) the lowest 
rate in the Dominion, are as follows: — 
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Health and Unemployment: Some Montreal Studies, McGill Social Re- 
search Series, No. 7 (Chapters 20 and 21), McGill University, Montreal. 
Special attention is (kawn herein to the study devoted to the improve- 
ment of the statistical and administrative organization of medical 
services now being conducted in Bssex County, Ontario. 
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those absorbed by the Farm Placement plan, which, 
financed by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments on equal terms, provides care for homeless 
men and women on farms, are, for the most part, 
given food and shelter allowances or lodged in 
special hostels. Revival in the logging and mining 
industries has probably given emplo 5 mient to some 
of those men cared for in the Federal Relief camps 
which were closed in 1936. In some municipalities, 
notably in British Columbia and Alberta, when 
work can be made available, aid must be “worked 
out”, either whoUy or in part by the able-bodied, 
and cash is then paid to meet that proportion of aid 
for which labour has been performed. Throughout 
the country various arrangements are made in con- 
nection with deductions for casual, part-time earn- 
ings, and other income of aid recipients. While the 
percentage varies with different municipalities, the 
usual deduction on earnings is from 50 to 60 per 
cent., provided the total monthly income, excluding 
aid, exceeds $10. 

The relationship of tmemployment aid rates to 
prevailing wage scales, and to the average earnings 
of the lower paid workers, constitutes a serious 
problem. While unemployment aid scales in many 
areas in Canada are shown to be below minimum 
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subsistence needs, in other places, while not above 
minimum health and decency standards, they are 
as high or higher (particularly for the larger fami- 
lies) than the amount the unskilled or partly skilled 
man can earn when employed full time at prevailing 
wage rates. Other problems of unemployment aid 
administration are the lower aid schedules in rural 
areas which result in famihes moving into cities to 
secinre larger allowances; the tendency, already 
cited, to effect savings for local administrations by 
charging unemployables to the unemployment aid 
administration — thus reducing the indigent or 
charity accounts as such; and the use of unem- 
ployed in receipt of aid on road making, which has 
resulted in certain municipalities (e.g., in Ontario) 
having larger unemployment rolls in summer than 
in winter. 

The problem of medical aid has been complicated 
by the fact that throughout our history most of 
those unable to pay for necessary medical attention 
have received free treatment through the generosity 
of the medical profession. Medical care is not an 
item in the Dominion Government provision for 
unemployment aid, and in the early days of the 
depression little or nothing was done to lighten the 
unfair and rapidly increasing bxurden carried mainly 
by gratuitous services. When the situation, particu- 
larly in all the larger cities, became so acute that 
action had to be taken, various arrangements for 
the provision of medical relief were adopted by 
provinces and municipalities. The scheme in force 
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in Ontario (the only province to provide medical 
aid for the unemployed on a province-wide basis) 
has been described above. An interesting set-up is 
found in Saskatchewan where one-third of the rural 
area is served by over one hundred municipal physi- 
cians, providing medical care for all residents of 
their respective municipalities, and it should be 
noted that the Health Insurance Act of Alberta, 
which has remained in abeyance since the election 
of the Social Credit Government, included provi- 
sions for indigent care. Municipalities have met 
the need as circmnstances have suggested. The 
plan for the city of Montreal was based on that in 
force in Ontario, but is entirely a municipal under- 
taking with a committee of six doctors and one 
pharmacist, appointed by their respective profes- 
sional societies, acting in an advisory capacity to 
the Unemployment Relief Administration. Winni- 
peg’s medical relief service also is provided entirely 
by the municipality. A medical advisory commit- 
tee, appointed by the local medical society, advises 
the Unemployment Relief Department, and a re- 
stricted but efldcient service on a modified scale of 
fees for home, of&ce and hospital visits, is given by 
the general medical profession with a maximum 
monthly payment per physician. Vancouver noakes 
a monthly grant of $5,000 to the Vancouver Medi- 
cal Association; this amount being contributed 
equally by the provincial and dty governments. 
In return, the Medical Association, representing 
the practitioners of the municipality, agrees to 
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provide home and office treatment as required for 
all recipients of unemployment aid. The indi- 
vidual doctor submits a monthly account to the 
Association, and all accepted claims are paid on a 
pro rata basis by that organization. Special ar- 
rangements are made for hospitalization, maternity 
care, prescriptions and supplementary food allow- 
ances ordered on account of iUness. These and 
similar schemes, developed in the Dominion to 
meet the pressing needs of the unemployed, suggest 
that future planning cannot fail to take account of 
the fact that the workless represent only a part of 
that medically indigent group which includes a 
large proportion of workers on low income. 

5. EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT UNEMPLOYMENT-AID 
SYSTEM ON THE UNEMPLOYED 

In the early days of the depression, the difficulties 
in the way of securing aid and its frequent inade- 
quacies were responsible for cases of acute suffering 
and the breakdown of morale. Many of the unem- 
ployed sold their homes and other possessions, ran 
into debt tiU their credit was exhausted, and en- 
dured serious privations before reaching the unem- 
ployment aid lists. In many areas no rent was paid 
and evictions were common; in a still greater 
number, householders could secure no allotment 
in lieu of rent, with the result that pa3ments on 
taxes and insurances were impossible, and fore- 
closure on mortgages occurred frequently. 

Little scientific research has been done in Canada 
concerning the effects of prolonged maintenance on 
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unemployment aid budgets upon tlie physical con- 
dition of the imemployed and their families. The 
many complicating factors involved in a considera- 
tion of this problem are discussed in a volume to be 
published shortly" giving the results of a series 
of studies of unemployed and low income families 
in Montreal. The general consensus of opinion of 
competent observers in the United States and 
other countries is that malnutrition, caused by 
inadequate diet over a long period of time, appears 
to result in a general lowering of physical resistance, 
which makes for incapacity to hold jobs and to 
shake off disease. Attention has been directed to 
the effects of malnutrition on the physical and 
mental development of children, and investigations 
point to an excessive and increasing incidence of 
illness in long-term relief families. A considerable 
amount of effort has been expended in some locali- 
ties in attempts to help the recipients of unemploy- 
ment aid to utilize cheap and nourishing foodstuffs 
and to plan meals wisely, but the difl&culty of 
changing food habits is generally recognized, and 
most food budgets are conceded to be marginal. 

All these numbers of people in receipt of help, 
the enormous and mounting costs of their main- 
tenance, our recognition that administration is un- 
even, unstable and full of anomalies, operate to 
focus attention on the present unsatisfactory situa- 
tion rather than on the basic economic problem. 
A good deal of criticism is directed towards the 

‘’'Fleming, Marsfa & Blacfcler: ibid. 
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unemployed. Questions arise as to the real extent of 
need and the effect of aid on the morale of the 
recipient. Such help, of course, affects different 
individuals differently. To become unemployed is 
not to become depersonalized; people do not be- 
come mysteriously alike by reason of sharing the 
common experience of being jobless. There is no 
standard model, the unemployed person. 

Social workers, dealing day in and day out with 
their imemployed fellows, are agreed that the most 
common attribute of these people is the patience 
they display, often under incredible hardship. 
Among them there are imdoubtedly slackers, im- 
posters and parasites. Experience, however, indi- 
cates that the once self-supporting worker does not 
readily abandon his independent status and that 
he is usually anxious to return to work at the first 
opportunity. We have, it is true, in many cases 
done our best to deaden his initiative and self- 
respect by our methods of aid. Threats of cuts in 
aid schedules, of special investigations, of the 
“purging” of unemplojinent aid lists, all tend to 
heighten the aid recipient’s sense of insecurity. He 
feels himself at the mercy of the administration, 
and has no assiurance that his need will be effec- 
tively presented and understood. Frankness in 
such circumstances may seem to him to be inad- 
visable, and concealment of facts entirely justified. 
He may refuse work, not because he prefers unem- 
plojment aid to independence, but, especially if he 
has a family, because he weighs the luxury of a job 
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against the delay and inconvenience of re-instate- 
ment on aid should the work prove only temporary, 
or because deductions on account of earnings may 
be so great as to make the job practically worth- 
less. Job refusals may, of course, be due to a pre- 
ference for even meagre support to work, but the 
unemployed should not be asked to accept employ- 
ment for which they are unfit; under unreasonable 
conditions, hours or rates of pay. Attempts to 
exploit the workless are not uncommon; the most 
frequently quoted examples are perhaps in the field 
of domestic service, where women employers es- 
pecially have been known to wax eloquent concern- 
ing the iniquity of girls who are unwilling in hard 
times to work for merely room and board. The 
“they don’t want to work’’ claim, if sifted, would 
probably show the same results in Canada as were 
disclosed by the F.K-R-A. studies in the United 
States.*® 

Old ideas die hard, and we are still prone to exalt 
the virtue of economic independence, even while we 
recognize that the unemployed are the victims of a 
social system which should expect to meet its social 
costs. Our conditioning is such that in these days 
of improving economic conditions, we hear of em- 
ployers discriminating against the men on the un- 
emplo3nnent aid lists. While all such statements 
need to be considered carefully with regard to the 
relative capabilities of applicants, etc., apparently 
we have not freed ourselves from the idea timt the 

J^^Serota: The Myth of Work Refusals — This Business of Relief. 
American Association of Social Workers. 
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ability to avoid public relief, by no matter what 
means, is indicative of a certain superiority. Since 
this is so, it cannot be denied that with us all, 
including the unemployed, a stigma attaches to the 
acceptance of aid. 

At the same time, the widespread nature of un- 
employment today has forced people generally 
towards a more realistic attitude. Perhaps one of 
the more hopeful results of the present depression 
is the increasing tendency to regard unemployment 
aid as inevitable under the present system, and to 
concern ourselves not merely with alleviations for 
the jobless in distress, but with the underlying 
causes of their condition. 



Ill 

UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 
H. A. Weir 

It is the jobless youth of today who will become, 
in all probability, the unemployed man of tomor- 
row. Programmes designed to promote the rehabi- 
litation of unemployed adults have been, and no 
doubt wiU continue to be for the most part, remedial 
in nature; but the jobless youth of Canada offer an 
opportunity for preventive measures which will not 
only correct the present situation but which, at the 
same time, may eliminate the necessity for subse- 
quent adult programmes. If unemployment is to 
be diminished or removed entirely, the logical place 
to begin with a policy of reform seems to be with 
the prospective wage-earners of the country, for 
such procedure is to attack the problem at its very 
beginning. 

Many and varied are the difficulties which beset 
the student of imemployment among Canadian 
youth. The most obvious is to arrive at a generally 
adaptable definition of the phrase “unemployed 
youth”. Between what age limits is the term youth 
applicable and when is a young man or young 
woman to be classed as unemployed} As far as 
possible for purposes of the present discussion, the 
term youth will be reserved for young men, married 
or single, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 

ill 
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five years and for young unmarried women between 
the same age limits. This definition seems to 
be in keeping with that set down by most of the 
investigations into the problem. It is a much more 
difficult matter, however, to dispose of the word 
unemployed. To accept the most common defini- 
tion, namely, “wage-earners who report no job at 
the time of census-taking’’, would be to exclude all 
those young people who have never been gainfully 
employed since leaving school, for they are cer- 
tainly not wage-earners. And there is every reason 
to believe that the major proportion of unemployed 
persons under twenty-five years of age in Canada 
today have been employed only intermittently or 
not at all since they completed their education. It 
seems necessary, then, to include all young people 
who report no job at the time of the investigation. 
Even this type of classification is quite unsatis- 
factory for it includes all those who are not working 
due to illness, lay-off, accident, or unsatisfactory 
service, and these people can hardly be classed as 
unemployed in the strict sense of the term. The 
difficulty of setting up a rigid criterion of unemploy- 
ment is readily apparent but, unless otherwise 
stated, this broad and inclusive usage will be ad- 
hered to in the present chapter. 

Probably the greatest obstacle to a satisfactory 
treatment of this subject lies in the serious lack 
of statistical data relating to unemployed youth. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the National 
Employment Commission, the provincial and local 
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governments, and various other agencies have col- 
lected valuable information on the problem of 
unemplo3Tnent generally but, in only a few in- 
stances, has an attempt been made to arrange these 
data according to the ages of the persons involved 
with the result that the figures offer little help in 
the consideration of jobless youth. Here again, one 
encoimters the additional difficulty of definition 
mentioned above. Many of the inquiries, too, have 
been restricted to particular areas or regions and 
there is always the doubt as to whether or not the 
conclusions which may be drawn are generally 
applicable to the rest of Canada. 

A few words of explanation should be given con- 
cerning the inadequacy of available statistics. 
Most of the general reports on unemployment have 
been compiled on a basis of relief registration with 
the inevitable result that all those unemployed who 
have refused, or who have not been obliged, to 
apply for material aid are excluded from the com- 
pleted lists. While this discrepancy may not be of 
serious proportions in the case of the adult imem- 
ployed, it is by no means inconsequential in a con- 
sideration of young people only, for evidence goes 
to show that the young men and young women who 
are not in a position where they or their parents 
have found it necessary to apply for direct relief, 
constitute the major proportion of the total of 
unemployed youth. The diflSculty of compiling 
an3rthing like a complete registration of employable 
youth throughout Canada is very apparent but the 
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difficulty does not, in any way, diminish the great 
need for such statistical data. 

The Extent of Unemployment among Young People. 

The Dominion census of 1931 revealed that 871,- 
000 of Canada’s 2,500,000 wage-earners were be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 25 years, while almost 30 
per cent, of wage-earners then unemployed fell in 
this age group. In September, 1936, registration 
figures showed that the number of young persons 
then receiving relief (other than those on agricul- 
tural aid)i was about 67,400 including a small per- 
centage who, because of physical or mental dis- 
ability, may have been partially or wholly unem- 
ployable. Of the 51,100 dependants included in 
this number, 36,600 were reported as never having 
been gainfully employed. Nor do these figures 
present anything like a true and complete picture 
of the situation, for to them must be added all 
those who were subsistent on farm relief, a number 
which (although exact figures are not available) we 
have reason to believe was necessarily large. 

Surely here is evidence of the importance of the 
problem of unemployed youth. According to the 
last census, more than one-third of the total wage- 
earners of Canada fall within the age limits which 
we have chosen to define youth and, of those actu- 
ally on relief eighteen months ago, considerably 

^Figures for yoimg people only, on farm relief, are not available, but 
the total number of farm-resident dependants (both sexes, other than 
wives) in receipt of agricultural aid for subsistence to which the Dom- 
inion contributed as at October, 1937, was 203,866. 
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more than hah had been idle ever since leaving 
school. Add to the latter the necessarily large 
numbers who fall in the same category but who are 
not dependent upon material aid, and the deplor- 
abhity of the situation is very evident. 

The smweys made in the Prairie Provinces in 
connection with the 1936 census offer some in- 
teresting data.2 In this case, unemployed wage- 
earners were classified according to age and it is 
therefore possible to differentiate between youths 
and adults. The following table is adapted from the 
report of “Unemployment Among Wage-earners 
for the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta”. 


Per Cent. 


Province and Age 

Total Wage-Earners 

Not at Work 


Total 

MalS 

Rsmalb 

Total 

Malb Fbmalk 

Manitoba, 1931 

170,712 

132,863 

37,849 

21.2 

24.0 

11.5 

14-19 years 

19,819 

11,171 

8,648 

19.9 

23.6 

16.1 

20-24 ” 

33,665 

20,212 

13,453 

20.4 

26.0 

12 0 

Manitoba, 1936 

158,474 

120,004 

38,470 

19.9 

22.4 

12.1 

14-19 years . . 

12,899 

6,642 

6,257 

14.8 

17.6 

11.8 

20-24 

30,749 

17,373 

13,376 

17.4 

21.0 

12 7 

Saskatchewan, 1931 

145,552 

116,148 

29,404 

19.7 

22.3 

9.6 

14-19 years , . . . 

17,522 

10,781 

6,741 

19 3 

23.3 

13.0 

20-24 ” 

32,936 

21,449 

11,487 

18.1 

22.6 

9.6 

Saskatchewan, 1936 

142,273 

108,713 

33,560 

14.3 

15.8 

9.4 

14-19 years 

15,633 

8,955 

6,678 

11 2 

12 5 

9.5 

20-24 ” ...... 

33,138 

19,965 

13,173 

11.4 

12.3 

10 2 

Alberta, 1931 . .. 

142,404 

115,995 

26,409 

21,3 

24.0 

9.6 

14-19 years 

13,590 

8,227 

5,363 

18.8 

22.6 

13.0 

20-24 ” 

28,345 

18,508 

9,837 

IS 5 

23.2 

9.6 

Alberta, 1936 .... 

144,699 

115,895 

28,804 

17.1 

19.0 

9.8 

14-19 years 

11,334 

6,507 

4,827 

11.4 

12.2 

10.3 

20-24 ” 

28,454 

17,567 

10,887 

12.6 

14 2 

10.0 


^Bomimon Btireau of Statistics, Census of Prairie Provinces^ 1986, 
BuHetiti No. XXIX. 
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This table incorporates the findings of one of the 
comparatively few available surveys dealing with 
all wage-earners over a wide area. Not only does 
it provide at a glance the percentage of unemployed 
labour, both male and female, but it shows as well 
the proportion of total wage-earners, both em- 
ployed and idle, which may be classed as youthful 
workers. It should be noted, however, that these 
figures take no account of employers, persons work- 
ing on their own account, and unpaid family 
workers. No attempt should be made to base con- 
clusions upon a comparison of the figures for the 
respective provinces, since no account has been 
taken of the discrepancy between provinces in the 
matter of compulsory school attendance age and 
the average age of entry into employment. These 
considerations have, of course, a very vital connec- 
tion with the whole youth problem. 

The percentage figures at the right, which have 
been recorded only to the nearest tenth for pur- 
poses of easy comparison, reveal that marked re- 
ductions have been effected in the youthful unem- 
ployed during the period 1931-36. This decrease 
is particularly evident in the case of boys and girls 
in the lower age bracket. But one should not be 
too hasty in interpreting these figures as represent- 
ing a decidedly more healthy condition. It is im- 
portant to note that while unemployment among 
the youth of Manitoba has been decreased by 5.1 
per cent, and 3 per cent, in the respective age 
groups, general unemployment has dropped only 
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1.3 per cent. The same discrepancy between the 
youth and adult figures is observable in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. Several questions arise out 
of this apparent preference for young workers in 
the Prairie Provinces. Do these records really re- 
present a legitimate reduction in youth unemploy- 
ment? That is to say, have these young people 
actually been absorbed in gainful occupations or 
has their contribution to unemployment figures 
merely been deferred by their decision to remain at 
school in the face of existing conditions? Statistical 
data would seem to point to the latter as the more 
probable explanation. According to Dr. J. C. Pin- 
cock, Superintendent of the Winnipeg school board, 
increasing numbers of boys and girls are requesting 
that they be allowed to remain at school either to 
take another term in the highest grade, despite the 
fact that they have just passed through it, or to 
take up some special course of study. During the 
last school year in the city of Winnipeg there were 
9,632 students of fifteen years and over in the 
schools, whereas ten years ago the corresponding 
figure was 6 ,803 . Granted even that the maj or pro- 
portion of these young people have succeeded in 
locating employment, has their good fortune in 
locating employment been a natural consequence 
of youthful enthusiasm and ambition and their 
ability to readjust themselves to changing condi- 
tions, or has it been the result of concerted efforts 
to rehabilitate unemployed youth? Have they 
actually been rehabilitated in the strict sense of the 
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term in positions of reasonable financial security 
and promise for the future, or are they victims of 
circumstance, directed into blind-alley and tem- 
porary jobs in the employers’ search for cheaper 
labour to meet the demands of the post-depres- 
sion era? 

Whatever may be the answer to these questions, 
the fact remains that large numbers of young 
people in the Prairie Provinces are still without 
gainful employment, large numbers who probably 
await but the opportunity to make themselves 
financially independent of others. 

That the situation is even less encouraging in the 
urban centres is evidenced by the following table 
prepared from the report of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, “Unemployment and Bamings among 
Wage-earners on Relief and Not on Relief for Cities 
of 30,000 Population and Over”.® This survey, also, 
was carried out in the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Unemployment figures 
are recorded as on June 1, 1936. 

Both Classes On Rsbisb Not on Rslubf 


Sex and Age 



Total 

Per cent 
Not AT 

Total 

Per cent. 
Not at 

Total 

Per cent 
Not at 



Work 


Work 


Work 

Male 

All ages 

. 123,349 

25.3 

16,991 

94.3 

106,358 

14.3 

14-19 years . 

. 3,787 

17.8 

326 

64.1 

3,461 

13.4 

20-24 ” ... 

. 14,769 

22.6 

1,371 

89.2 

13,398 

15 7 

Female 

AH ages 

. 42,977 

12.6 

1,253 

77.2 

41,724 

10.6 

14-19 years . 

.. 4,802 

13.9 

229 

56 3 

4,573 

11.8 

20-24 ” . 

15,246 

13.0 

353 

72 2 

14,893 

11.6 


•See Dominion Btireau of Statistics, Census of Prairie Provinces, 
me, BuUetin No. XXX. 
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A comparison of the percentage figures for the 
larger cities with those for the provinces as a whole 
reveals the seriousness of the problem in the regions 
of concentration of population. It will be noted 
that the 1936 figures for Manitoba compare quite 
favourably, in the case of both males and females, 
with those of the larger cities, while in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the figures are noticeably lower for the 
province as a whole than for the urban centres. 

Two local surveys conducted in the Province of 
Nova Scotia are worthy of mention, in that they 
provide a representative picture of youth unem- 
ployment in the Maritimes. Parly last year. Dr. 
F. H. Sexton, Director of Technical Education for 
the Province of Nova Scotia, carried out an occupa- 
tional survey in the town of North Sydney pre- 
paratory to the establishment of a youth training 
programme in that centre.^ Dr. Sexton reports 
that 298 young men between the ages of 16 and 25 
years were out of work and out of school in Janu- 
ary, 1937. The investigator continues, “Of these, 
53 only belonged to families who were receiving 
direct relief. Some had been employed for wages at 
odd times for short periods previously, but in 
almost all cases at unskilled casual labour which 
had given them no fitness for earning a living at 
semi-skilled or skilled occupations. Except for 
casual labour they were unemployable.” 

It is true that these figures are representative of 
only a very restricted area and for that reason it 

^Report on a Proposed Vocational Traini'^ Programme for Unemployed 
Youths in North Sydney, Nom Scotia, by F. H, Sexton. 
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would be very unwise to base any sort of generalized 
conclusions upon them, but the fact that more than 
80 per cent, of the unemployed young men of that 
town were not actually on relief, directly or indi- 
rectly, offers further evidence of the inadvisability 
of judging the entire youth problem on the basis of 
relief statistics. 

During April and May, 1937, Dr. Richter of the 
Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
conducted a survey along quite similar lines in the 
city of Halifax.® At that time the number of young 
people directly or indirectly dependent upon ma- 
terial aid reached a startling total in excess of 1 ,100. 
The survey was concerned only with young people 
on relief who as it was stated in Dr. Richter’s report 
represented only a small part of the total number 
of unemployed juveniles. This investigation was 
restricted to males, married or single, and to un- 
married females between the ages of 16 and 25 
years. The findings revealed were of the same 
general character as in the case of the North Sydney 
inquiry. Three, only, will be mentioned here : 

1. The inadequacy of the educational back- 
ground that had been acquired by these unem- 
ployed yoxmg people. Only 48 out of 191 boys 
had proceeded as far as Grade VIII before leav- 
ing school, while more than 25 per cent, had 
faded to reach Grade VI. 

2. Their surprising lack of skill and experi- 
ence. Out of 166 young men, only 25 per cent, 
could name a customary occupation. Half of 

*L. Richter, "Youth on Relief,” Public Affatrs, Vol. I, No. 1, August, 
1937. 
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them registered as labourers, while the remainder 
were recorded as having no particular occupation 
3. The large proportion which had been con- 
tinuously unemployed, or had received only 
casual employment, since leaving school. Of 155 
boys, from whom exact answers were elicited, 121 
reported only seasonal or temporary employment. 

The individual student records of schools, col- 
legiates, and various technical and commercial 
institutions are often overlooked as sources of in- 
valuable information on the destiny of young people 
who are attempting to make their way in the 
world. Particularly in those schools which provide 
a follow-up service for their students is it possible 
to collect important data, for with the present 
system of compulsory attendance in operation in 
our public schools, there is little likelihood of the 
figures presenting anything like as incomplete a 
picture of unemployment conditions as in the case 
of relief statistics. The following is a record of 
pupils who left Toronto schools in the year 1936. 


School Di^stination of Pupils Leaving School Totals 


Boys 

Public. 

Collegiates 

Technical 

Commercial 

Tech commercial. . 

Totals ... . 

Other 

Schools 

; ! ’ him 
186 

56 

. 101 

Employ- 

ment 

642 

603 

651 

387 

616 

Un- 

known 

92 

348 

248 

30 

214 

Unem- 

ployed 

194 

134 

320 

78 

197 

92S 

2,251 

1,405 

551 

1,128 

. . 1,509 

2,899 

932 

923 

6,263 

Girls 






Public . 


469 

146 

422 

1,037 

Collegiates ... 

1,091 

216 

258 

155 

1,720 

Technical .... 

, . 108 

143 

179 

160 

590 

Commercial 

.. 118 

547 

85 

295 

1,045 

Tech, commercial . 

130 

495 

208 

318 

1,151 

Totals. .... 

... 1,447 

1,870 

876 

1,350 

5,543 
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Disregarding those who proceeded to other 
schools on the assumption that most of them did 
not desire employment, it will be noted that almost 
20 per cent, of the boys and considerably more 
than 30 per cent, of the girls who left Toronto 
schools in search of a job were definitely registered 
as unemployed. It is reasonable to suppose that 
these estimates would be very substantially in- 
creased from the large numbers of boys and girls 
who were listed as “unknown”, for the possibility 
of registering young people is much greater if they 
are employed than if they are not. Nor do these 
figures take into account those persons who will 
doubtless be subsequently unemployed from among 
the groups who proceeded to other schools, al- 
though it is quite probable that these percentages 
will prove to be much lower than in the former case. 

Our problem may be considered more compre- 
hensively by a study of the data compiled from a 
questionnaire sent out to 57 schools throughout the 
country. Similar information to that recorded in 
the Toronto survey was obtained in this inquiry, 
but the results are much more widely representative 
and they cover a three-year period. The findings of 
this investigation follow. 

BKSXination of 1933-34 1934-35 1935-36 

I^FAV- Non- Non- Non- 

iNG School Grades. Grad's. Grad’s. Grad's. Grad's. Grad's. 


Other Schools . . 
Employment. . . 
Unemployment. 
Unknown. . 

1,449 

1,104 

642 

2,006 

1,022 

1,640 

979 

6,042 

1,580 

1,336 

604 

1,626 

1,488 

1,886 

1,341 

5,651 

1,484 

1,462 

723 

2,173 

1,965 

2,670 

1,767 

5,691 

Totals. .... 

5,201 

9,683 

6,146 

10,366 

5,842 

11,993 
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Again, for purposes of percentage calculations, 
the pupils who proceeded to other schools will be 
disregarded on the same basis as in the preceding 
survey. It should be noted, however, that this 
procedure is open to some question since many of 
these students doubtless sought employment and 
continued their education because of their inability 
to find it. But it is of course impossible to estimate 
the number who fall in this class. Of the remaining 
pupils recorded from the 57 schools in question, 
considering the graduates and non-graduates as a 
single group, approximately 13 per cent., 16 per 
cent, and 17.5 per cent, were listed as unemployed 
in the three successive years. Attention is called to 
the fact that, while relief rolls were being reduced, 
unemployment among young people of school- 
leaving age, at least on a basis of the present survey, 
was actually on the increase. The same comments 
apply as in the case of the Toronto inquiry, but it is 
important to note that the proportions registered as 
“Unknown” are very much larger than before, 
comprising as they do about one-half the total each 
year. If data were available on these pupils, they 
would no doubt account for a very considerable 
increase in the unemployment figures and the per- 
centage values would more nearly approadi those 
for the Toronto ar^. 

In the Fall of 1934, the Board of Directors of the 
Montreal Y.M.C.A. decided to conduct a suirvey of 
the situation of boys who had left the high schools 
of greater Montreal during the years 1931 to 1934, 
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with special reference to the effects of the financial 
depression upon the opportunities for employment. 
The Report of the Special Committee® appointed to 
carry out the enquiry, offers some interesting and 
instructive information on the problem under dis- 
cussion. The statistical results of the survey are 
based upon alternate names selected from a list of 
some 1,800 boys who left four representative Mont- 
real high schools after completing one or more 
years of work. Of these 900 young men, all but 10.8 
per cent, were contacted by the committee and 
follow-up information was obtained from them. 
The table below, taken from the Report, shows the 
experience of these high school leavers as evidenced 
by the representative selection. 

EXPERIENCE OF BOYS LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL DURING 
YEARS 1931-1934 

(As AT January, 1935) 

BmPIvOYBD 


High 

SCHOOI. 

Perm- 

anent 

Tem- 

porary 

Part 

Time 

Totae 

Con- 
tinuing XJnem- 
Edu- ployed 
cation 

LEFT 

The 

City 

CouLO ToXAL 
Boys 

Traced % No 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G H 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Westmotmt. , 

. 40-6 

3 5 

44.1 

41 9 

4 8 

4 8 

4 4 100 450 

Strathcona. . . 

. 46.0 

2 6 

48.6 

31 2 

6 9 

3 8 

9 5 100 392 

West Hill.... 

. 47 0 

4 4 

51,4 

23.2 

9.1 

3,3 

13.0 100 619 

Verdun . . . 

43 8 

6 5 

50.3 

7 1 

21 3 

4.1 

17.2 100 345 

Ail Boys 

44 5 

4 2 

48 7 

26 6 

9.9 

4.0 

10 8 1001,806 


As recorded above in connection with the Ontario 
surveys, due consideration must be given to the 
numbers who could not be traced in attempting to 

to Metropolitan Board of Directors of the Special Committee 
Appointed to Study the Effects of the Depression upon Boys Who Have 
Left High School Montreal, Y*M,C.A, 
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draw conclusions regarding the percentage actually 
unemployed. To quote from the Report: “It is 
probably true that could all the boys have been 
reached, the unemployment figures in column E 
would have been disproportionately affected, since 
the percentage of unemployment among those 
whose addresses could not be traced would be 
greater than among those with whom contact was 
established. Doubtless the chief reason why these 
families could not be traced, if it were known, 
would be financial difficulties caused by the depres- 
sion.” Furthermore, it should be noted that “per- 
manent employment” includes all those young 
people who reported regular, full-time work at the 
time of inquiry and no account was taken either of 
the quality of the employment or the future pros- 
pects which it offered. 

Much of the significance of the findings provided 
by this survey will be lost if the reader fails to keep 
in mind that the figures have to do only with high 
school pupils who, according to the Report, con- 
stitute “a minor proportion (probably not more 
than one-third) of the total juvenile male popula- 
tion. Boys who have had some high school educa- 
tion are a relatively privileged group and the 
amount of imemployment among those who did not 
go to high school at all may well be much greater.’ ’ 

Two recommendations stand out among the 
special needs disclosed by the inquiry : the necessity 
of increased vocational guidance and training facili- 
ties and the provision of additional recr^tional 
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outlets for indigent Canadian youth. The com- 
mittee further urges a growing community interest 
in the whole problem of “the plight of youth’ ’ which 
has become “a matter of national importance’’. 

Causes Contributory to Youth Unemployment. 

To a large extent the causes which have created 
the Canadian unemployment problem and which 
have been fully discussed in other chapters of this 
book, are also contributory to unemployment 
among youth. When large industries have to reduce 
their production and are compelled to discharge 
experienced workers who have been in their service 
for many years, there will be little chance for 
juveniles to find jobs in that industry. That the 
United States since the beginning of the depression 
have conserved their labour market for their own 
citizens, means a great loss of emplo 3 ment oppor- 
tunities for young Canadians. This applies especi- 
ally to the youth of the Maritime Provinces who, 
as immigration figures for the half centtuy prior to 
1930 show^ crossed the border in large numbers, 
many of them attaining important positions in the 
United States. But from all these causes adults 
and juveniles suffer alike and in this chapter only 
those factors will be considered which seem par- 
ticularly to affect young people. 

One of the most important among them is the 
lack of educational and training facilities necessary 
to fit the yoimg people for some form of occupation. 

C. McLean, Mobile Nova Scotian”, Public Affairs, VoL 
ir, h P- 
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Certainly, a great deal has been done during recent 
years to correct this need for technical and voca- 
tional instruction but even now thousands of boys 
and girls are being turned out annually from schools 
all over this country — boys and girls who are es- 
sentially non-academically inclined, but who are 
afforded little opportunity to develop their prac- 
tical aptitudes and abilities. Only a small fraction 
of our school populations, considerably less than 
5 per cent, in fact, ever reach a university or an 
advanced technical institution. As for the remain- 
ing 95 per cent., while it is true that increasing 
numbers are finding their way into business colleges 
and other institutes of training, for the major pro- 
portion their formal education is complete when 
they leave the secondary (or elementary) school 
and they become dependent for their livelihood on 
business or on industry, on the farm, the mine, the 
forest, or the sea. There comes, as it were, for each 
and every school student a veritable “parting of 
the ways”. On the one hand lies the avenue of the 
professional man and the specialist; on the other, 
the way of the servant of industry, business and 
finance. 

What have these two ways of life in common in 
the matter of previous training and educational 
experience required? To be sure the demands of 
citizenship and social responsibility make it im- 
perative that no one be denied at least a rudiment- 
ary academic training, but beyond this fimda- 
mental requirement, the two ways have little else in 
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common. The world which greets the practically- 
minded worker when he leaves school bears little 
resemblance to that which welcomes his more 
scholarly contemporary. 

Yet, in the vast majority of cases, our young 
people encounter the “forked road” on “common 
ground”. Particularly is this true in the Maritime 
Provinces where not more than the beginnings of 
vocational education have been established, where 
it is hardly an exaggeration to classify secondary 
schools generally, as has so often been done in the 
past, as a training ground for the university. When 
one considers the comparatively small number of 
students who actually continue with university 
training, the inadequacy of such an educational 
policy is markedly evident. Let there be no mis- 
imderstanding on this point, for the writer refuses 
even to anticipate the day when the Canadian 
people wiU have so lost sight of life’s finer values — 
will have become so thoroughly utilitarian — that 
they will look upon secondary education as a mere 
conditioning period to serve the demands of busi- 
ness and industry. The ultimate aim of the second- 
ary school is, and should continue to be, the train- 
ing of citizens — Chappy, productive citizens, capable 
of living the complete life and worthy to take their 
place in the society of which they are a part. But 
how remote is the hope of accomplishing this pur- 
pose while the larger proportion of our young 
people — certainly the vast majority of those who 
axe denied the advantages of a university or tech- 
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nical career — are obliged to leave school ill-equipped 
and unprepared to establish themselves in gainful 
occupations ! 

There is no gainsaying the fact that youth un- 
employment would be appreciably reduced if facili- 
ties were made available for the proper training of 
young people. Time was when they might ap- 
prentice themselves to their chosen trade or voca- 
tion and thereby acquire the skill necessary to 
carry on, but not so today. Modem methods of 
production do not lend themselves readily to the 
apprenticeship system and employers are not par- 
ticularly interested in prospective employees who 
are not prepared to take over the work and begin 
production at a reasonably high level of efficiency. 
They are insistent in their demands for skill or 
experience, or both. To which the young man 
replies, “I cannot obtain work without experience 
— ^but I cannot get experience without work.” 

There is in Canada at the present time unmistak- 
able evidence of a shortage of skilled labour. Num- 
erous vocational surveys, employment investiga- 
tions, and occupational inquiries have served to 
corroborate this shortage. On the other hand, 
results of surveys just as numerous, having to do 
with youth unemployed and youth on relief, have 
demonstrated the difficulty, if not the impossibility, 
of absorbing these young people in the skilled and 
the semi-skilled trades without first providing them 
with the necessary instruction and training. Dr. 
Sexton’s observation in the report of his survey in 
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North Sydney,® “Except for casual labour, they 
were unemployable”, is widely applicable to the 
youthful unemployed. In short, lack of suitable 
training facilities is responsible, in no small part at 
least, for the present problem of unemployment. 

Closely associated with the lack of technical and 
vocational instruction is the great need for organ- 
ized programmes of vocational guidance. How few 
boys and girls of school-leaving age have any de- 
tailed knowledge of the great variety of occupa- 
tions to which they may turn in their search for 
employment. How few, too, are provided with the 
accmrate and scientific advice so necessary in their 
choice of a vocation to which they are physically, 
intellectually, and temperamentally adapted. The 
result is that thousands of young people are finding 
their way into positions for which they are ill-fitted 
and ill-equipped or into “blind-alley” jobs which 
offer little or no promise of the economic security 
which they so ardently seek. Business and industry 
is cluttered with “round pegs in square holes”. The 
young man who finds himself so unfortunately 
situated has but one of two courses to foUow: he 
must worry along at seriously reduced efficiency, 
at employment in which he experiences little of 
interest and personal satisfaction, or he must give 
up his position and seek another to which he is 
more closely adapted. It may be said that this 
condition does not appreciably affect the percentage 
of imemployed but it is equally true that if the 

*See footnote 4. 
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condition were removed (as it may be in large mea- 
sure by the provision of adequate facilities) much 
of the chaos which at present prevails among em- 
ployable youth would be eliminated, the efficiency 
of the worker would be greatly improved, and the 
employer would be better satisfied. 

But there is still another reason for this apparent 
discrepancy between unemployment and available 
opportunity. It is very doubtful whether this 
problem would reach any permanent and satis- 
factory solution even if, by some fortunate turn of 
events, sufficient jobs were made available to 
absorb all those at present unemployed. The Mari- 
time Provinces for instance are, as they always have 
been and doubtless will be for a long time to come, 
basically dependent upon the primary industries. 
Consequently, it is to be expected that whatever 
programmes of rehabilitation may be instituted in 
these provinces, they will be imavoidably asso- 
ciated, at least in large measure, with mining, fish- 
ing, lumbering, and agriculture. 

It would be no overstatement of the facts to say 
that the youth of today are being held out of these 
very occupations by the conditions which prevail 
therein. The mere creation of opportunities within 
these industries carries no certain guarantee of a 
solution to the unemployment problem. Long 
hours of labour, low wages, seasonal lay-offs, and 
insecurity for the future seem to be the inevitable 
lot of those who turn to these occupations in search 
of a livelihood. Added to this is the striking lack of 
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community respect paid to those persons who are 
dependent upon these same occupations. Urban 
populations are losing sight of their indebtedness 
to the primary producer with the result that they 
are coming to look upon him with an attitude of 
pity rather than a feeling of pride. Is it any wonder 
then that parents and teachers generally hesitate 
to advise young people to consider the primary 
industries in their choice of a life work? Few 
farmers today — ^few fishermen today — desire to see 
their sons follow along their own precarious way. 
At least this does seem to be a prevalent attitude of 
parents engaged in primary pursuits in Eastern 
Canada. And in so far as young people are being 
discouraged by prevailing conditions from accept- 
ing available opportunities in these fields, to that 
extent are those conditions contributory causes of 
unemployment. 

No discussion of the underlying causes of youth 
unemployment would be complete without at least 
a brief consideration of the general attitude of the 
young people themselves, and that of their parents, 
in so far as this attitude may aggravate or intensify 
the problem. While it is not possible to give any- 
thing like a complete analysis of what may be called 
the personal side of the question, there are a few 
points which certainly cannot be overlooked with 
impunity. Three only will be considered; these we 
have chosen to refer to as : 

1. The unwillingness of youth to begin at the 
bottom and provide themselves with a thorough 
and detailed knowledge of their work. 
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2. The desire of parents to place their children 
in the best positions, regardless of their limita- 
tions. 

3. The adherence to an abnormally high 
standard of living. 

At the very outset it should be understood that 
these comments refer to parents and children in 
general and the effort will be to describe growing 
tendencies rather than to criticize any specific 
weakness or defect. 

In the first place, increasing numbers of our 
young people are demonstrating their unwilling- 
ness to tread the lower rungs of the business or 
industrial ladder. Not that they may be said to be 
lacking in either ambition or initiative, but they 
see little justification for the necessary formality of 
an early apprenticeship period. This is particu- 
larly true of those who have been fortunate enough 
to receive some measinre of previous training in 
their chosen vocation. Again and again employers 
referred to this growing tendency in the course of a 
brief industrial survey which the writer was privi- 
leged to conduct recently in the city of Halifax.® 
Their great difficulty, they said, with the young 
people who come to them seeking employment is to 
impress upon them the necessity for a period of 
learning, in order that they may become acquainted 
with the methods and the routine operative in the 
particular office or department in which they are to 
take their place. Employers went on to point out 

^^'Wiiere Youth May Look for EIup^oyI3ae^t’^ by the author* FuhUc 
Again, Yol. I* No. 3, March, 1938. 
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that the youth who is prevailed upon to serve what 
appears to him to be a meaningless apprenticeship 
will seldom work at the level of efficiency of which 
he is physically and intellectually capable. 

Concerning the general attitude of parents, as it 
contributes to the difficulty of the unemployment 
problem, two points come rather forcibly to mind. 
Of the first of these, namely, the growing disregard 
of the primary industries in the choice of a vocation 
for their children, little need be said for, as has been 
stated above, this disregard will continue to be 
evident until conditions within these industries are 
measurably improved. But since the responsibility 
for the second phase of the question rests largely 
with the parents themselves, it merits somewhat 
closer deliberation. Reference is made to the con- 
tinued refusal of parents to recognize the limita- 
tions and the shortcomings of their children — 
physical, intellectual, and social. Naturally it is 
the desire of most fathers and mothers to set the 
feet of their children in a way of life which will 
provide for the young people the maximum of per- 
sonal satisfaction and material success. But parents 
would do well to realize that there is little of either 
in store for the young person who is engaged, day 
by day, in employment for which he is ill-adapted 
and poorly equipped. A successfffi machinist has a 
much greater chance for happiness and presents a 
far more impressive spectacle than an executive 
failure. Parents who urge a child into a vocation in 
complete disregard of the physical, intellectual, and 
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temperamental qualities demanded by that voca- 
tion, are playing false not only to the youth but to 
his employer as well. 

Still a third influence, which is making itself 
increasingly felt in our day and which is constantly 
barring yoimg people from the primary industries 
and lesser vocations, is the desire of these young 
people to establish themselves on a standard of 
living which is not in keeping with our industrial 
and economic development. Canadian expansion 
since Confederation — the economic successes ex- 
perienced by their fathers and mothers — the rapid 
rise in living standards since the beginning of the 
present century — the example set by our American 
neighbours — an unshakeable faith in democratic 
principles — all these and many other influences 
have been at work to engender in Canadian youth a 
firm belief that national and individual progress 
are the certain results of some natural and unalter- 
able law. Not that it may be said that we have laid 
too much stress on the virtues of self-reliance, per- 
severance, and devotion to duty, but it would 
nevertheless seem that we have overstressed the 
importance of the material rewards which sup- 
posedly accompany the practice of these virtues. 
The result has been that our yoxmg people have 
gradually lost what might be called, for want of a 
better term, the “pioneer spirit” and in its place 
has grown up an outlook that is undeniably materi- 
alistic. Too many yormg Canadians have misin- 
terpreted that maxim of democracy, “an equal 
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opportunity for all”, and have taken it to mean 
rather “to all — equal rewards”. Hence the general 
devotion to a standard of living which the present 
stage of our national development is finding in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. There is real need 
for a redistribution of the values put upon material 
things and the setting up of a new criterion for 
personal success. 

Effects of Idleness upon Youth. 

The man of middle age, unsuccessful in his re- 
peated attempts to secure some form of gainful 
occupation, presents a sorry spectacle. Yet how 
much more tragic is the picture of youth, denied 
the privilege of performing some useful function in 
society. Enforced idleness at any age must exact 
its toll in human suffering, both mental and physi- 
cal, yet how much greater must be this suffering in 
the case of the young man at the very threshold of 
his productive life. Probably nowhere else than in 
the age-bracket which we have chosen to define 
youth are the effects of continued unemployment 
likely to be more disastrous. 

For decades past, young Canadians have been 
accustomed to look out upon life with high hopes 
and justifiable enthusiasm. Their faith was un- 
shakeabie in the future of this great new country 
and they were convinced that economic security 
was the stue reward of industry and devotion to 
duty. Here was a new and expanding nation which 
provided room for everyone and each had the same 
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opportunity for promotion and ultimate success — 
success which was measured only by the individual 
effort expended. But the past seven or eight years 
have witnessed great changes in the opportunity 
offered to the youth of school-leaving age. It is 
true that the difficulties which face the school- 
leaver of today are not as great as they were at the 
depth of the depression era, but returning pros- 
perity has not been accompanied by a renewal of 
the old order of things and every year thousands of 
our young people leaving school are faced with 
disillusionment and defeat. 

Increasing numbers of pupils still at school are 
anticipating the difficulties which lie ahead of them 
and are perhaps the better prepared, as a result, to 
meet the problems which will face them in after 
years, but the damaging effects on youthful morale 
are just as evident whether this awakening occurs 
before or after leaving school. It may be said that 
it is in the face of just such circumstances as these 
that character and self-reliance are engendered, but 
the obstacles appear so unsurmountable — so in- 
erasable — the whole situation seems so hopeless to 
the necessarily immature vision of youth, that the 
opposite effect is most often produced and the 
eventual attitude is one of desperation and despair. 
Particularly is this true of the young man or young 
woman who has experienced a long-continued 
period of idleness. 

Nor should the retroactive influence of this out- 
look be passed by unnoticed. This frustration of 
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human hopes and ambitions, this seeming waste of 
individual effort, is making itself felt in the schools 
of this country even among those students who, in 
the natural course of events, may have little to 
worry about on leaving school but who may readily 
find their way into employment where they will 
experience happiness, personal satisfaction, and 
success. The prospect of eventual unemployment 
does not make for diligence and enthusiasm in the 
work of preparation. There is a definite attitude of 
laissez-faire finding its way into our schools which 
is directiy traceable to the failure of others to make 
their way in the world. It is not uncommon to 
encounter students who are apparently careless and 
disinterested in their work and who consistently 
fail classes with a minimum of compunction and 
remorse. When they are brought to task for their 
inattention and neglect, the answer elicited is often 
along these lines: “Why should I speed the day of 
my graduation? Why should I dissipate my ener- 
gies in the accomplishment of a task which holds so 
little promise of reward for the effort involved?” 
Nor are these the fanciful imaginings of a cynic 
mind — they are actual observations based upon 
teaching experience in secondary schools. 

But there is still another influence at work which 
is largely accoimtable on a basis of youth unem- 
ployment. There are in our schools at the present 
time hundreds, yes, thousands, of boys and girls who 
remain there for the sole reason that they have no- 
where ebe to go. In the majority of cases, they 
have neither the interest, the aptitude, nor the 
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intellectual equipment to succeed in tlie work which 
they are supposedly attempting to do. Most of 
them are considerably more advanced in years than 
their associates of the same scholastic standing with 
the result that they quickly acquire a distorted 
sense of inferiority. They are victims of circum- 
stance who normally would be out in the world per- 
forming some useful function in the community, 
and happy in its accomplishment, and their pre- 
sence in the schoolroom is in fairness neither to 
themselves nor to their classmates. They have 
reached, or by forced grading surpassed, their 
scholastic limit, and they constitute a hindrance 
and a demoralizing influence to their younger and 
more fortunate colleagues. Their presence in the 
school is often justified on the grounds that they 
are better there than idling about the streets. 
Which is quite true, but that does not alter the fact 
that if suitable emplo3ment and adequate training 
facilities were available they would automatically 
take their deserved and proper place. 

Now to return to those who are actually unem- 
ployed. There is no need to emphasize the decline 
of self-respect, the disregard of individual responsi- 
bility, and the lowering of the general morale which 
are the inevitable results of lengthy periods of un- 
employment. Suffice it to say here that interest 
and enthusiasm wane rapidly over an extended 
experience of frustration and defeat. The longer 
the period of unemployment, the less employable 
the youth becomes. One often hears the comment 
that it is a hopeless task to think of finding jobs for 
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these young people for the simple reason that so 
many of them are seeking work and hoping they 
will not find it. All of which may be quite true (the 
results of numerous surveys and the reports of 
various relief organizations have drawn attention 
to this condition) but the question remains whether 
this attitude which has grown up among unem- 
ployed young people is the result of a natural, 
persistent instinct or whether it is not an out- 
growth of their own enviromnent. Youthful en- 
thusiasm is soon smothered in an atmosphere of 
idleness and dole. But the desire for self-expres- 
sion — the will to become self-dependent — are na- 
tural attributes of youth. Large numbers of those 
who must now be classed as practically unemploy- 
able have been reduced to that state by weeks and 
months of a futile search for employment. 

Nor should it be thought that this attitude of 
discouragement is by any means the most serious 
consequence of present unemplo5rment conditions. 
Deny youthful zeal a normal outlet and it will 
expend itself in abnormal directions. Hundreds of 
our young men, and even our young women, are 
turning to the road as a palliative to their growing 
discontent. Our highways, our railways, our hos- 
telries, and even our jails are cluttered with these 
youthful wanderers. At the outset, many of them 
doubtless justify their change of life on the basis of 
a search for employment wMch they are unable to 
find at home, but weeks and months of vain search- 
ing and continued frustration takes its inevitable 
toll and they become homeless drifters and eventu- 
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ally confirmed tramps The seriousness of this 
single phase of the problem is amply dealt with in 
another chapter of the present work. 

Not alone are these young people denied an 
opportunity for self-expression and productive en- 
deavour but they are, at the same time, obliged to 
forego those personal functions which should be the 
right of every normal individual, namely, marriage, 
the rearing of children, and the establishment of a 
home. The removal of these privileges may easily 
lead to serious consequences — among them deferred 
marriage or subsistence at a drastically reduced 
standard of living, an increase in extra-marital 
relationships, a rise in illegitimacy, and a general 
lowering of the moral standards of youth. While 
statistical evidence is available to show that these 
effects are being felt throughout Canada, it is of 
course impossible to appraise the extent to which 
unemployment is directly responsible for these con- 
ditions. It will be sufficient merely to point out the 
tendencies of the times and the reader will be left to 
assign his own reasons for the new standards which 
are being established. 

The effect of depressed conditions upon the mar- 
riage rate is clearly shown in the following table of 
the Number of Marriages in Canada (1926-36) ex- 
clusive of Yukon and the North West Territories. 


Numbbr OB Number of 

Year Marriages Year Marriages 

me 66,658 1B32 62,531 

1927 69,515 1933 83,865 

1928 74,311 1934 73,092 

1029 77,288 1935 76,893 

1930 71,657 1936 80,904 

1931 66,591 
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The decrease in total marriages is equally observ- 
able in the case of each province separately. It may 
seem, judging by the excessive figures recorded for 
1936, that deterrence of marriage has ceased to be a 
matter of serious concern but it is to be expected 
that, in the readjustment of such a condition with 
the return of economic prosperity, an abnormally 
rapid increase would result. Unfortunately, sub- 
sequent figures are not available to show the level- 
ling-off influence which has doubtless been operat- 
ing during 1937 and 1938. The findings of a survey 
recently conducted by the Ontario Young Men’s 
Council of the Y.M.C.A.*® provide some valuable 
information on this question of marriage postpone- 
ment. The conclusions are based upon 184 answers 
received from approximately 1,000 questionnaires 
sent out to ten local Y.M.C.A.’s throughout On- 
tario. While the inquiry was quite limited in its 
scope and while very few of the young men were 
actually unemployed at the time, nevertheless the 
observations made by them throw some very in- 
teresting light on the problem. It should be noted 
that the age limits in the present survey do not 
strictly conform with those which we have arbitrar- 
ily chosen to define youth. Since, however, 170 out of 
the total 184 were 28 years of age or under, it will 
be seen that the disagreement in age is not of 
serious import. All were unmarried at the time of 
the investigation. 

^^youth*s Eye View of Some Problems Connected with Getting Married, 
prepared by the Ontario Young Men's Council of Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations, 40 College Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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One question contained in the questionnaire was 
concerned with the adequacy of income for marri- 
age. The young men answering the question were 
divided into two groups : those planning and those 
not planning marriage. Of the first group only 12 
considered their income sufficient for marriage, 
while 43 answered in the negative, and in the 
second group the ratio was 8 to 121. 

The preponderance of negative answers, especi- 
ally when one considers that the subjects of this 
inquiry were for the most part gainfully employed, 
is very significant. Actually, when questioned con- 
cerning the “factors preventing marriage”, 83 gave 
insufficient income as the chief reason, while 38 
others cited it as an important reason. If the possi- 
bility of marriage seems so remote to members of 
this group, over 80 per cent, of whom had positions 
at the time, how much more hopeless must be the 
situation which faces the unemployed youth of 
today! 

Evidence of the irregularities and excesses which 
accompany any such widespread deferrence of 
marriage is presented by the same investigation. 
To quote from the report: “There are, broadly 
speaHng, three courses which yoimg people may 
follow in attempting to reach a solution of their 
problem. These are (1) To marry and set up a 
home on a drastically reduced standard of Kving, 

(2) To postpone marriage and remain continent, 

(3) To postpone marriage and enter into extra- 
marital sexual relationships.” That increasing 
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numbers of young people axe adopting the latter 
course as an answer to their problem is disclosed by 
the summary of answers to the question, “Judging 
by the young people of your acquaintance, would 
you say that irregular sex relations are on the 
increase at the present time?’’ 

believe irregular relations 

Increasing 85 

Decreasing 4 

No change ... 56 

Not increasing. . . 11 

Not known 10 

It is important to note that, out of 81 whose ex- 
pressed opinion afifirmed an increase in extra- 
marital intercourse, 64 cited financial conditions as 
the chief reason, while 17 only attributed this in- 
crease to one or other of twelve additional, legiti- 
mate causes. 

That the attitude of young people is changing in 
matters pertaining to sex and that there is in pro- 
cess a general lowering of the traditional standards 
of sexual morality, would seem to be evident from 
the following opinions elicited from the same group : 

RELATIONS ARE CONDEMNED 


Strongly 38 

Moderately 28 

or not at all * 58 


Additional proof of the increase in extra-marital 
relationships is provided by the illegitimacy figures 
which show marked increases over the past ten 
years. The following table registers the Number of 
Illegitimate Births in Canada (1926-1936) not 
including Yukon and North West Territories. 
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No. OF Illegitimate No. of Illegitimate 


Year 

Births in Canada 

Year 

Births in Canada 

1926 

. 6,121 

1932 

8,460 

1927. . 

. . . 6,715 

1933.. 

. .. . . . 8,426 

1928 . 

. . 7,280 

1934 . 

8,070 

1929.. . 

. . 7,516 

1935 

8,344 

1930 . . . , 

. . . 8,059 

1936. 

.. .... 8,633 

1931. . 

8,365 




Complete figures for the separate provinces show 
an increase in each case, over the ten-year period, 
varying from 5.8 per cent, for the province of 
Manitoba to 94 per cent, in the case of British 
Columbia. It must be remembered that these 
fig^es represent the total of illegitimate births and 
that it is quite impossible to determine to what 
extent youth alone is responsible for this alarming 
increase, which for Canada as a whole amounts to 
more than 40 per cent, over the ten-year period. 
On the other hand, if one considers the ever-in- 
creasing knowledge of the methods and practice of 
contraception and birth-control which is coming 
into the possession of our young people (the 
Y.M.C.A. investigation provided evidence of this), 
these figures may not be as unfair to youth as they 
at first appear. 

In addition, idleness leads to an inevitable in- 
crease of crime. The seriousness of this phase of 
the problem was recently referred to by Warden 
Lawes of Smg Sing Penitentiary who pointed out 
that idleness, which formerly occupied fourth place 
as a contributory cause of crime, has gradually 
moved up until it now occupies undisputed first 
place. Ever-increasing numbers of young people 
are turning to robbery, thievery and petty burglary 
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as a possible solution to their economic difiiculties. 
The frustration of youthful hopes and ambitions, 
accompanied by long periods of unemployment, 
gives rise to an abandonment of the sense of social 
responsibility and the traditional standards of right 
and wrong. The accompanying figures, taken from 
the Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, confirm 
the growth of this tendency among Canadian 
youth.” 

CONVICTIONS BY AGE GROUPS, 1926-1936 
Burglary, Shop and 

Year Houssbrisaking Robbery 



Under 

21 Years 

Under 

21 Years 


21 Years 

AND Over 

21 Years 

AND Over 

1926,. 

1,216 . . 

859 . 

. 72 .. 

. 149 

1927.. 

1,509 ... 

. 992 . 

. 56 ... 

114 

1928.. 

1,665 ... 

. 1,101 .. 

. 80 .. 

. 145 

1929.. 

1,679 .. 

. 1,591 .. 

. 50 .. 

209 

1930.. 

2,358 ... 

. 1,854 .. 

. 146 . . 

. 289 

1931.. 

2,594 . 

. 2,026 ... 

, . 257 . . 

. 411 

1932 . 

2,547 .. 

. 2,209 ... 

, . 159 ... 

. 279 

1933 

2,604 ... 

. 2,297 . 

. 112 . . 

. 306 

1934 . 

... .... . 2,690 . 

. 2,229 ... 

. 109 ... 

282 

1935 

2,561 . 

. 2,181 . . 

, . 125 ... 

311 

1936. 

2,812 .. 

. 2,690 . . 

, . 104 ... 

. 254 


Unfortunately the age-grouping does not admit 
of a separation of those between the ages of 21 and 
25 years from those over 25 years of age but it is 
improbable that the rate of increase in this youth 
group would depart very appreciably from that 
recorded in the lower age bracket. In the latter 
category, that is, imder 21 years of age, the increase 
in the number of convictions for burglary, shop and 
housebreaking between 1926 and 1936 reaches the 

the Sixty-first Annual Report of StahsHcs of Criminal and 
Other Offences for the Year Ended September 30 ^ IBSSf Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Judicial Statistics Branch. 
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alarming figure of more than 130 per cent. Over 
the same period, robbery convictions have grown 
by almost 45 per cent. That this abnormal increase 
in crime conditions is directly traceable, at least in 
part, to unemployment is amply evidenced by the 
rapid rise recorded in both categories about 1930 
or 1931, just at the time when Canada was ex- 
periencing the greatest burden of economic de- 
pression. 

Finally, it is in the mind of the idle man that the 
seeds of subversive doctrines are most easily sown. 
Rooted in his discontent, watered by frustration 
and defeat, nurtured on his lack of confidence in a 
political order which has denied him the oppor- 
tunities which he considers to be justly his, these 
seeds find ready growth, only to blossom into ma- 
ture political and social convictions in exact opposi- 
tion to the ideals of that democracy of which he is a 
part. The Honourable Norman Rogers gave evi- 
dence of this danger when he referred to the Gov- 
ernment relief camps (since disbanded) as an ideal 
forum for the dissemination of Commimistic dog- 
ma. Fortimately the growth of Fascism and 
Communism in Canada has not yet reached menac- 
ing proportions. We have been annoyed from time 
to time, it is true, by local demonstrations, lesser 
riots, and the disruptive efforts of radical agitators. 
But let us not be victims of our own over-confidence. 
The rapidity with which existing political institu- 
tions may be overthrown has been amply demon- 
strated in those countries where unemployment. 
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with, all its attendant disillusionment and suffering, 
was most widespread. Youth — particularly idle 
3 ’’OUth — is quick to adopt the catch-phrase of the 
political propagandist. On the other hand, riots, 
anarchy, and rebellion find little place in the lives of 
well-fed and contented workers. At least let it not 
be said that unemployment among the young 
people of Canada is destroying their faith in demo- 
cratic institutions and democratic ideals. 

Youth Training Projects. 

Following the Dominion-wide survey of the 
National Emplo 3 rment Commission and the subse- 
quent reports and recommendations of its advisory 
committees in which the Commission stressed the 
immediate need for constructive measures to in- 
crease the employability of yoimg people, the 
Dominion and provincial governments were in- 
strumental in launching many excellent projects 
designed to alleviate the problem of unemployed 
youth. While it would be quite impossible, within 
the limits of the present section, to give an 3 rthing 
like a detailed account of the various programmes 
which have been instituted in the separate prov- 
inces, an attempt will be made to briefly survey the 
situation as it exists at the present time and to 
appraise, as far as possible, the results that have 
already been accomplished. 

In April, 1937, the federal government set aside 
$1,000,000 to be used for training and development 
projects for unemployed young people. About two- 
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thirds of that amount was allocated to Ontario and 
the Western Provinces while the remainder was 
made available to Quebec and the Maritimes. It 
was understood that the entire amount was to be 
expended during the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938, and that, in addition to providing a sum 
equal to the grant provided by the Dominion, each 
province was to bear its own administrative costs. 
It was further stipulated that, wherever possible, 
existing facilities be used and the fullest possible 
co-operation obtained from local organizations, 
both public and private. 

The vote carried with it certain specifications as 
to the type of projects to be provided. These were 
divided into four main categories as follows : 

1. Training projects of an occupational nature. 

2. Leamership courses in industry. 

3. Work projects to combine training with con- 

servation or development of natural re- 
sources. 

4. Physical training projects to maintain health 

and morale. 

These projects were open to all young people, 18 to 
30 years of age, not gainfully employed and in ne- 
cessitous circumstances. The selection of those 
participating was made by the province, subject to 
Dominion approval, without discrimination in the 
matter of racial origin, religious beliefs, or political 
aflfiliations. 

By November, 1937, agreements were signed 
by all the provinces providing opportunities for 
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approximately 30,000 young men and women. Ad- 
visory committees, composed of interested indi- 
viduals representing employers, labour, educational 
authorities, women’s groups, youth organizations, 
etc., have been established in many localities to 
assist in carrying out the various projects. Voca- 
tional guidance has been provided for young people 
prior to their entering on a course of occupational 
training as have facilities for their recreation, 
physical education, and other group activities 
whenever possible. Stress has been laid on the 
placing in employment of those who satisfactorily 
complete a course of training, and special officers 
have been appointed to obtain the co-operation of 
employers in placing trainees and to help industry 
to train apprentices and learners. Where young 
people attend a course of instruction away from 
home, provision is made for the payment of a weekly 
living allowance. In order that young people may 
know of the opportunities available and that the 
fullest public support may be obtained for the 
plans, the programme has been afforded extensive 
publicity. 

Each province has adopted those projects which 
seem best to conform with local conditions and to 
provide for its specific needs. In Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba there are plans to assist in the train- 
ing of apprentices and learners in industry. Nova 
Scotia, too, has adopted this plan in a few localized 
areas. Initially, a canvass of employers was made 
to determine those who are willing to take on young 
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people and train them in specific trades or occupa- 
tions. Industry is relieved of the cost of instruction 
either by providing special classes or, in those occu- 
pations where class instruction is not necessary, by 
paying a sum per week to the industry to meet the 
cost of instruction on the job. The sum provided 
and the period of payment are determined by the 
nature of the occupation. No subsidy, however, is 
paid to productive wages and there are safeguards 
to prevent overcrowding of trades and the displace- 
ment of older workers. Every province also has 
plans for providing occupational training for urban 
young people, either in technical schools or other 
centres to fit them for employment when the oppor- 
tunity offers. 

During the summer and Fall of 1937, over 1,300 
young men were trained in forestry work on Crown 
Lands in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia under the direction of Forest 
Service officials. Class instruction in related sub- 
jects was provided in most of the camps as well as 
organized recreation. Valuable work has resulted 
in conserving and developing the forest resources. 
Similar projects for winter training were sponsored 
in Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, and 
Alberta for about 400 men. New Brunswick also 
offered summer training in surveying, prospecting, 
and hand drilling. 

Nine training projects are part of the programme 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, and British Colum- 
bia for about 600 men. In the latter province, 
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training was given in placer mining at specially 
established camps followed by several months 
supervised prospecting in small groups with grub- 
stakes provided by the project. In Ontario, the 
training is technical in nature, being provided in a 
six-months course at the Haileybury School of 
Mining. Both Quebec and Nova Scotia provide a 
practical course in hard-rock mining in a gold mine 
operated by the province with a nucleus of skilled 
miners and under the supervision of qualified mine 
operators. A certain amount of time each week is 
devoted to class-room instruction. All prospective 
trainees are obliged to undergo a thorough medical 
examination and only those who are found physic- 
ally fit for work in the mines are admitted to the 
course of training. 

Courses of training in farming and agricultural 
subjects are being given in every province with the 
extension departments of the universities co-operat- 
ing with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 
In New Brunswick, Ontario, and Alberta, provision 
is made for placing over 700 selected young men 
from urban centres as farm apprentices with the 
best farmers in the province, who agree to instruct 
them in the various phases of farm work, while 
class-room instruction is also provided in special 
courses wherever possible. Assistance is also being 
given to selected young farmers in Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and in the 
Prairie Provinces to enable them to attend winter 
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courses in agriculture at schools and colleges. Spe- 
cial attention is given in the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec to instruction and leadership in rural 
co-operatives. 

A variety of opportunities is provided for young 
women. Schools for training household workers 
have been established in some two dozen cities, 
representing all provinces, where a three-months 
intensive course is given, accompanied by a place- 
ment and follow-up service. In many of these 
schools, the girls live in residence. Training is given 
in other specialized forms of vrork for women and in 
rural districts in all provinces courses of instruction 
are provided in home economics, appropriate farm 
subjects, handicrafts, health, etc. 

In British Columbia and Quebec there are de- 
finite projects for providing physical education, 
recreation, and group activities for both young 
women and yotmg men . British Columbia occupies 
a unique position in this work where the plan is 
province-wide and under the direction of the De- 
partment of Education. In Quebec it is confined to 
the cities and is carried on in co-operation with 
various private organizations. 

During the fiscal year 1937, more than 55,000 
needy yomag Canadians availed themselves of the 
Dominion-Provincial youth training facilities. The 
following table from the Labour Gazette of June, 
1938, shows the distribution of trainees according 
to provinces. 
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Men 

Women 

Prince Edward Island 

457 

460 

New Brunswick 

770 

361 

Nova Scotia 

. . 300 

132 

Quebec 

13,542 

6,853 

Ontario 

1,586 

1,330 

Manitoba 

3,893 

3,255 

Saskatchewan 

5,471 

3,468 

Alberta . 

2,589 

1,568 

British Columbia . . 

3,693 

5,729 


32,301 23,156 


In considering those who obtained work either 
directly or indirectly, as a result of training ob- 
tained under the plan, it is important to remember 
that large numbers received training of a nature 
not specifically designed to lead to employment. 
For example, thousands of these young men and 
women were provided with recreational and physi- 
cal training facilities which, while of great value in 
restoring and maintaining health and morale, do not 
lead directly to gamful occupation. Of the total 
number who were trained, only about 14,650 fin- 
ished courses of a character to fit them for employ- 
ment and, of these young people, approximately 22 
per cent, were successful in locating work. 

For a more complete discussion of the working of 
the plan and the various recommendations based 
upon experience gained, the attention of the reader 
is directed to the Final Report of the National Em- 
ployment Commission. Concerning the two main 
phases of the work of training which fall within the 
Commission’s purview, namely, rehabilitation and 
permanent training measures, the Report has this 
to say: “Although the recommendations respecting 
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rehabilitation of older groups have not yet been put 
into effect, the operation of the youth training 
schemes, while handicapped by the lack of an ade- 
quate administrative field organization, has demon- 
strated their value and provided some experience 
upon which permanent schemes for training and re- 
habilitation of unemployed workers can be framed. ’ ’ 

The Commission, in its Report, points to the 
urgent necessity, during future periods of unem- 
ployment, for the early introduction of effective 
measures to “prevent necessitous young people 
from losing their morale, and to ensure as far as 
possible the maintenance of the skill, physique and 
morale of the older group” as well as “opportunities 
for youth to be fitted into industrial life”. Special 
attention is given in the recommendations of the 
Commission'* to the establishment of apprentice- 
ship and leamership programmes, the latter term 
being used to designate “relatively short training 
courses to help in broadening the work-experience 
of the mass-production worker in order to make him 
more than a 'one job’ man. Under the plan, pro- 
vision would be made for the appointment of voca- 
tional officers to co-operate with technical and 
secondary schools and, as far as possible, the train- 
ing programme would interlock with provincial 
vocational education. The Commission also pro- 
poses the periodic revision of school curricula in 
order that the work of the school may be kept in 
step with the practical requirements of industry. 

“ National Employment Commission, Final Export, page 40* 
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Every one of the projects outlined above con- 
stitutes a logical and progressive step towai'd the 
relief of the present problem of unemployed youth. 
Each phase of the programme is accomplishing, in 
small or large measure, the purpose for which it was 
set up, namely, the provision of guidance and train- 
ing for young people now unemployed and, as far 
as possible, the placement of them in some form of 
gainful occupation. Nor are the physical and re- 
creational needs of these boys and girls being over- 
looked during their period of training. The Domin- 
ion and provincial governments, our universities, 
colleges and schools, as well as the large number of 
public and private organizations and individual 
workers who have been responsible for the initia- 
tion and continuance of these projects are deserving 
of high commendation. This scheme constitutes the 
first really constructive national plan for the relief 
of unemployed youth since the depression era, and 
the importance of any one of these projects it would 
be difficult to gainsay. Nevertheless, there are a 
few observations which might well be recorded 
concerning this Youth Training Programme: 

1. A comparison of the total figures of unem- 
ployed youth (not only those on relief but all 
those not gainfully employed) with the present 
rate of annual absorption provided by the various 
projects of rehabilitation reveals the long delay 
which must necessarily occur before youth im- 
employment may be appreciably reduced. The 
renewal of Dominion and provincial grants for 
the continuation of the present programme is an 
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urgent necessity, but, if real progress is to be 
accomplished and serious inroads are to be ef- 
fected into present conditions of unemplojTnent, 
that programme must be broadened and ex- 
panded and the annual figures of absorption 
measurably increased. 

2. In the effort to assist those selected for 
training, the physical, social, recreational, and 
moral needs of those who are awaiting their turn 
should not be overlooked or forgotten. Much 
has been written above concerning the damaging 
effects consequent upon long periods of unem- 
plo3iment. It is to be expected that, even with 
expanded training programmes, large numbers of 
young people may have to wait years before they 
are able to take advantage of these new oppor- 
tunities. Continued neglect, over such extended 
periods, will render them all the more difficult to 
deal with when their opportunity finally arrives. 
Supplementary educational and recreational pro- 
grammes are essential to the maintenance of 
morale among young people on the "waiting 
list”. 

3. Young men and young women are selected 
for the various projects of this youth training 
programme largely on a basis of physical and 
intellectual qualifications. These requirements 
render it inevitable that large numbers of young 
people will be denied these privileges altogether 
by virtue of their being unemployable. Are these 
unfortunates to pass into the limbo of forgotten 
men? Most of them, it is tme, would profit little 
by the sort of training to which their more for- 
tunate fellows are adaptable, but a great deal 
may be accomplished by way of restoring their 
adjustment to society and rendering them better 
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and happier citizens. To neglect them entirely 
would be to condemn them to disillusionment 
and despair. 

4. Our dependence upon the primary indus- 
tries is clearly evidenced by the particular atten- 
tion which has been given to forestry, mining, 
and agriculture in the development of these pro- 
jects. Hundreds of young people are being 
trained annually to take their places in the 
forest, in the mine, and on the farm. Construc- 
tive ejfforts, however, to raise the status of these 
occupations and render the eventual lot of these 
prospective workers the easier are conspicuously 
lacking. 

5. Conspicuously lacking, too, are progressive 
measures to prevent the problem of unemployed 
youth. The remedial nature of the whole Youth 
Training Programme is markedly evident. What 
of the yoimg people leaving our schools this year, 
and next year, and for the years to come? Will 
they be obliged to establish themselves as actu- 
ally unemployed before their plight will come to 
the public notice — ^before they will be provided 
with the facilities for guidance and training and 
the opportunities for employment which are so 
essential to their future welfare and ultimate 
success? The present training projects are an 
obvious necessity — an emergency measure de- 
signed to relieve a situation to which we were 
awakened with startling suddeimess, but no less 
obvious is the necessity for basic, constructive 
planning for our present and futtue school popu- 
lations which may obviate the necessity for any 
such projects in their behalf in the years that are 
to come. 
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Conclusion. 

It is doubtful if Canada faces any more serious 
problem today than that of unemployed youth. 
Not even a study of available statistics will serve to 
establish the real gravity of existing conditions, for 
these figures have to do, for the most part, with 
recipients of direct relief and the extent of the 
numbers whose circumstances are not sufiiciently 
necessitous to place them in this class, but who are 
nevertheless not gainfully employed, is largely a 
matter of conjecture. Before the significance of the 
situation may be fully realized it would be neces- 
sary to register all young people who are unsuccess- 
ful in their continued search for emplo3nnent. 

That these conditions are exacting an inevitable 
toll in loss of ambition and initiative — ^in the de- 
cline of efficiency and general morale — ^in the dis- 
regard of moral responsibility and the growth of 
delinquency and crime — and finally in the en- 
gendering of anti-social and anti-democratic tend- 
encies — ^is an established fact. Remedial measures 
have already been formulated and put into effect 
for the care of indigent and unemployed youth, but 
basic, constructive planning for the thousands of 
yoimg people who leave our schools each year seems 
to be conspicuously lacking. And the longer the 
delay in the institution of an adequate and effective 
national policy designed to increase the employ- 
ability of youth and to create new opportunities for 
employment, the more acute the problem becomes. 
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Essentially, this is a problem of education; but 
certainly not upon education should be placed the 
whole onus of reorganization and reform. The situa- 
tion is so diversified and complex — the basic, con- 
tributory causes are so deep-rooted in the political, 
social, and economic structure of the coimtry, that 
no single institution may be held responsible for the 
initiation of the new order of things which certainly 
must be established before the youth employment 
problems of the present and of the future may be 
satisfactorily solved. Education, it is true, may 
provide Canadian youth with the guidance and 
training which is so obviously necessary in our 
modem, industrialized world ; our schools and col- 
leges may go a long way toward inculcating in 
young people the new outlook and the new ideals 
which are so essential to the future development 
and prosperity of Canada; but only indirectly, and 
over a long period of time, can education bring 
about those economic and social changes which are 
just as necessary to a complete and lasting improve- 
ment of unemplo3anent conditions. The funda- 
mental problem is actually not one of rehabilitation, 
but rather is it a question of providing ways and 
means of absorbing our present and future school 
populations in useful, productive employment 
where they will be assured of a reasonable measure 
of personal satisfaction and success. 

It is not within the scope of the present discussion 
to suggest any sort of general programme which 
might be expected to alleviate existing conditions. 
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Even if such an attempt were made, it would 
doubtless be doomed to failure for those projects 
which might satisfactorily meet the needs of any 
one province or area would, in all probability, be of 
little assistance elsewhere. While it is essential that 
any policy of reform designed to correct un- 
employment in Canada should be national in 
character, it must at the same time admit of a large 
measure of flexibility in order that the requirements 
of specific areas may be served. But in the con- 
summation of any policy of reorganization, certain 
broad and general considerations cannot be over- 
looked — ^upon these the lasting success of the pro- 
gramme wiU ultimately depend. Some of the more 
obvious of these considerations follow: 

1. Paramoimt in importance is the provision of 
additional facilities for vocational education. This 
should not be interpreted, however, as a plea for 
trade schools and specialized occupational training, 
which, except for the highly industrialized areas, 
can profitably serve but a very small fraction of our 
present population. Reference is made rather to 
the increasing need for a departure from the over- 
academicized type of curriculum and the incorpora- 
tion of training of a broad and inclusive nature 
designed to determine and encourage the natural 
skills and abilities of the practically-minded stu- 
dent. There is always the danger that this instruc- 
tion in the manual arts may be interpreted by the 
general public as specialized preparation for a 
specific vocation. To make it that would be to 
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commit a grievous mistake. Industry, of course, has 
need of skilled artisans, tradesmen, and technicians 
but their training can well be entrusted to institu- 
tions set up for that particular purpose, to v/hich 
our young people may proceed when their secon- 
dary education is complete. But there is need 
also of a far greater number of young men, trained 
in the basic skills — ^young men of versatility, in- 
itiative, and a variety of interests, capable of 
adapting themselves to the ever-changing demands 
of business and industrial life. Consequently, it 
is essential that this early training which parallels 
academic education, should have little of stand- 
ardization or specialization about it — that it should 
present a wide variety of practical activities de- 
signed to enlist the interests of the student and 
to discover and develop his natural aptitudes and 
capabilities. 

2. The phrase “parallels academic education” is 
used very advisedly, for at no time should the lack 
of vocational facilities eclipse the accompanying 
need for academic instruction. The fundamental re- 
quirements of citizenship and social responsibility 
must be fulfilled, and employers are becoming in- 
creasingly insistent in their demands for a thorough 
academic training. On the other hand, most sur- 
veys of unemployed youth have revealed their 
startling lack of educational background. If the 
young people of the present and of the future are to 
be Spared the hardships of these unfortunates — ^if 
they are to face the problems which confront them 
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more intelligently and with greater assurance — if 
they are to play their part in moulding the new 
order of things which will determine the future hap- 
piness and prosperity of the Canadian people — 
then it is essential that each and every one of them 
receive the rudiments of an academic training 
necessary to the development of a good citizen and 
a whole man. 

3. Closely allied with these considerations is the 
growing need for organized programmes of practical 
vocational guidance. Much has already been ac- 
complished along these lines in some of the larger 
cities and towns where it has been possible to 
organize special departments devoted to this work, 
but the impracticability of establishing such de- 
partments should never be permitted to discourage 
a genuine interest in this important and very much 
needed service. Splendid results may be accom- 
plished with limited facilities and personnel. Voca- 
tional guidance material should be made increas- 
ingly available in our schools and teachers and 
principals should exhibit a growing interest in the 
future welfare of their students, discussing with 
them, individually and collectively, problems of a 
vocational and occupational nature. No pupil 
should leave school without at least a working 
knowledge of the variety of occupations which are 
available to him and an assurance of the general 
type of work to which he is particularly adaptable 
and at which he may anticipate a reasonable meas- 
ure of assured succ^s. 
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4. Nor is it likely that it will be sufficient merely 
to train young people how to work and to direct 
them to a suitable type of vocation, for there is 
considerable evidence of the necessity of teaching 
some young people actually to do the work which is 
expected of them. The attitude of laissez-faire 
which has been referred to as becoming increasingly 
evident in our schools, is inevitably carried over to 
after life and exemplifies itself in not a few school- 
leavers as a lack of initiative, a general indifference 
to individual responsibility, and a disregard of the 
necessity of establishing themselves in gainful oc- 
cupations. Time and again, employers have called 
attention to this growing tendency, particularly 
among the youth of urban centres, where the dis- 
couragements of prospective unemplo 3 nnent are 
most often in evidence. As has been stated above, it 
is among those who have experienced periods of 
enforced idleness that this attitude is most wide- 
spread. Hence the need for a plan, interwoven into 
the work of our public schools and courses of train- 
ing, which will teach young people the “habit of 
work”. 

6. Doubtless the problem of unemployment 
would be considerably simplified by the establish- 
ment of a closer link and a better understanding be- 
tween the school on the one hand and business and 
industry on the other. Secondary schools parti- 
cularly should become increasingly concerned with 
the destiny of their outgoing pupils and this can 
probably best be accomplished by keeping in close 
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and constant touch with local employers of youth, 
who should be encouraged in turn to confer with the 
school concerning their requirements. This mutual 
understanding will be greatly furthered by the 
adoption of the vocational training and guidance 
programmes already suggested, as a result of the 
growing confidence which employers will place not 
only in youth generally but also in the recommenda- 
tions and suggestions made by the school itself. 
While much may be accomplished, even in the 
larger centres, it is in the village and raral sections 
that this servdce may be expected to operate most 
efficiently and produce most effective results. 
Rural young people are for the most part denied the 
facilities of any organized employment agency and 
consequently the responsibility of providing these 
boys and girls with the necessary assistance, ad- 
vice, and guidance in the matter of obtaining satis- 
factory employment devolves, in large measure, 
upon the school. That educational institution which 
fails to assist its graduates, as far as possible, in 
their search for gainful occupation has left its 
obligation only partly fulfilled. Some form of place- 
ment service and follow-up record of individual 
students can, and should, be established in every 
school. 

6. But it would of course be as unwise as it is 
impractical to place upon the secondary school the 
major bmrden of the youth employment problem. 
Certainly a great deal may be accomplished by a 
closer understanding between the school and the 
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employer, but the success of this effort will depend, 
to a great extent, upon the establishment of an 
effective and efficient junior employment service, 
which will co-operate with, and co-ordinate the 
efforts of, the local school authorities. Such a de- 
partment is a necessary complement to the occupa- 
tional service provided by the schools themselves. 
In order to provide for the migration of young 
people away from centres where unemployment is 
most widespread and toward those districts where 
local conditions provide greater opportunity, it is 
essential that such a service should be national in 
character. This requirement practically presupposes 
federal government auspices. It is true that a de- 
partment of this nature is now in operation but its 
progress and development have been severely 
handicapped and its effectiveness has been seri- 
ously curtailed by restriction of the number of 
agencies, by inadequacy of staff, and by the ab- 
normally difficult labour conditions of the post- 
depression period. The need is immediate and 
urgent for the extension and amplification of this 
service, especially in the urban centres. 

7 . Essential to a satisfactory and lasting solution 
to this problem is the maintenance of a proper 
balance between the supply of, and the demand for, 
youth labour. Control of supply may be exercised 
during the period of training by the discourage- 
ment, or even by the restriction, of entry into par- 
ticular occupations, but there is an appalling lack of 
accurate and detailed knowledge concerning the 
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labour demands made by the various trades and 
vocations. Hence the necessity for a comprehensive 
investigation into the manifold phases of Canadian 
business and industrial life which should make 
available data having to do with such matters as ; 
the variety of avenues open to young people seeking 
employment; the annual turnover and absorption 
of youth labour by the various occupations; the 
physical, educational, and training requirements of 
each ; wage scales, working conditions, possibility of 
advancement, etc. It is on the basis of information 
of this nature that constructive and scientific plan- 
ning for Canadian youth is possible and the task of 
collecting and consolidating this data should con- 
stitute one of the major functions of the junior em- 
ployment bureau already referred to. Only when 
the immediate needs of existing occupations have 
been accurately determined and the future require- 
ments anticipated as far as is possible, can we 
remove much of the imcertainty which now exists 
in the institution of vocational guidance and train- 
ing programmes ; only then can we be assured of a 
minimum discrepancy between the supply of youth 
labour and the corresponding demand. 

8. Nor should this investigation confine itself 
merely to an analysis of existing occupations. 
Available statistics of idle youth give ample evi- 
dence of the urgent necessity for the creation of 
new opportunities. Special attention should be 
given, in the course of such a survey, to the pos- 
sibilities of enlarging and expanding our present 
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facilities for youtli employment and to the possible 
establishment of entirely new industries. The neces- 
sitous circumstances induced by the depression era 
gave rise to innumerable ways and means of earning 
a hvelihood which would have passed by unnoticed 
during a period of general prosperity. For example, 
considerable attention has lately been directed to 
the development of home industries in certain areas 
where local atmosphere or historic background 
create a ready demand for hand-made and rustic 
commodities. This reversion to handcraft should 
not be construed, as is sometimes done, as an in- 
dustrial recession but rather is it the production of 
particular articles of commerce to meet a legitimate 
demand. A comprehensive survey of Canadian in- 
dustries would doubtless reveal many and varied 
means of absorbing additional young people in 
useful, productive employment. 

9. Ways and means must be determined to com- 
bat the growing disregard of the primary industries 
and related vocations. To this end, the interest of 
young people must be renewed in the basic activities 
of mining, forestry, fishing, and agriculture and 
constructive steps must be taken to improve the 
eventual lot of those who turn to these occupations 
in search of a livelihood. The future prosperity of 
Canada, because of its rich endowment of natural 
resources, will continue to depend in large measure 
upon the development of these fundamental in- 
dustries. Not only is it essential that increasing 
numbers of young people be versed in modem, 
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scientific methods of production and marketing, but 
no effort should be spared to provide the primary 
producer with an honest, living wage. Youth will 
find new interest in these basic occupations when 
they are assured of a just measure of community 
respect — when they are able to establish themselves 
in a position of reasonable financial secxirity — ^when 
they are afforded the consciousness that they hold 
positions of definite responsibility and are con- 
tributing factors in the ultimate welfare of the 
society of which they are a part. 

10. A glance at Canadian unemployment figures 
will reveal the concentration of the problem in the 
larger urban centres. For years past, the tendency 
has been for rural young people to leave their homes 
and to migrate to the city in search of more attrac- 
tive and more lucrative employment. Employers, 
too, have contributed to this movement in their 
expressed preference for yoimg workers from the 
country. While it may be possible, to a limited 
extent, subsequently to reverse this process and to 
re-establish these yoimg people in the primary oc- 
cupations, a more logical procedure seems to be to 
forestall the over-concentration of population within 
the urban centres. No effort should be spared to 
prevail upon rural young people to remain in the 
rural districts. A journey through the countryside 
of Eastern Canada reveals hundreds of abandoned 
farms, with productive soil lying idle and buildings 
falling prey to wind and weather. There are those 
who maintain that this condition is a natural conse- 
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quence of the farmer’s inability to provide himself 
with an adequate income but, be that as it may, the 
fact remains that the possibility of establishing 
oneself on a self-sufficiency basis is far greater in the 
country than in the charity hostels and “flop- 
houses” of a crowded city or town. The difficulty of 
establishing urban young people in the basic occu- 
pations is at once apparent, but the rural youth may 
quite easily find his place in the community to which 
he has always been accustomed. Every assistance 
should be given, and every inducement should be 
offered, to prevent the drift of population cit 3 rward. 

11. While it has little direct bearing upon the 
problem of idle youth, except in so far as it may 
contribute to a reduction of unemployment gen- 
erally, young people would undoubtedly be pro-^ 
vided with new and greater opportunities through 
the adoption of a shorter working week. Again and 
again we are reminded of the ever-decreasing labour 
contribution necessary to provide for the needs of 
mankind. The most apparent solution to this situa- 
tion seems to be the introduction of a progressively- 
diminishing working week, supplemented by some 
policy which would provide for an earlier age of 
retirement. Concerning the social and economic 
implications involved in reform measures of this 
nature, nothing need be said at this point, but it 
will be sufficient merely to call attention to the 
greater opportunities for youth employment which 
would inevitably result from the general adoption 
of such a policy. 
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12. Finally, parents, teachers, youth leaders, 
and others should spare no effort to inculcate in the 
youth of Canada the new ideas and the new ideals 
upon which the success or failure of any programme 
of reform will eventually depend. There is real need 
for a new motivation for youthful endeavour and a 
radical departure from the materialistic point of 
view. This can probably best be accomplished by 
engendering in our boys and girls an unselfish de- 
votion to duty, a new sense of values, a love of 
country, a profound faith in democratic principles, 
and above all the consciousness that they are po- 
tential citizens not only of the community, but of 
the nation and also of the world at large. This does 
not mean either that the individual need be sacri- 
ficed in the interest of the state or that rabid, 
narrow nationalism need result. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a greater love of country — a stronger 
nationalistic feeling — than that which exists in 
some countries of Northern Europe today, but that 
devotion, while it makes for domestic prosperity 
and a contented people, offers no threat to the rest 
of the world. So in Canada, youth must be con- 
vinced that economic individualism is not an end in 
itself and that individual effort is worth while only 
in so far as it contributes to human happiness and 
human betterment and leads us one step further 
toward the ultimate goal — a. world fellowship of 
mankind. 



IV 

relief and other social services 

FOR TRANSIENTS 
H. M. Cassidy 


I. Introduction. 

Meeting the needs of transients is one of the most 
difficult of our social service problems. The transi- 
ents make up an under-privileged class, even among 
the lower tenth of our population in need of social 
aid. Their problems are frequently more difficult to 
solve because of their absence from home and rela- 
tives and friends, and yet public welfare services 
are granted to them much more sparingly than to 
“residents”. Public officials, compelled to work 
within the limits of rigid regulations, are constantly 
at their wits’ ends as to how they can relieve the 
transient in distress. 

In this chapter an attempt is made to outline the 
main elements of the transient problem. As the title 
suggests, attention will be paid not only to un- 
employment relief but also to other social services. 
The problem will be discussed particularly from the 
standpomt of one province, British Columbia. This 
treatment of the subject will be followed partly be- 
cause the writer does not have adequate data at 
hand regarding conditions in other provinces, and 
partly because it is believed that analysis of the 
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experience of one province will lead to certain con- 
clusions that are applicable generally throughout 
the Dominion. 

The term “transient” will be used in this chapter 
to describe those persons requiring social aid who 
are not considered to “belong” to the municipality 
or the province in which they apply for assistance. 
That is to say, they are new-comers or outsiders who 
have not resided sufl&ciently long in a municipality 
or a province to be entitled to those social services 
which are granted normally to the residents of that 
area. Strictly speaking, there are both “transients” 
(persons without homes anywhere) and “non- 
residents” (persons away from home); but it will 
be convenient here, following a practice that has 
been particularly common in Western Canada, to 
use the word “transient” to cover both categories. 
Since residence rules vary from one province to an- 
other, and even from municipality to municipality 
within a province, it follows that there is no uniform 
definition of transiency throughout the Dominion. 
A common practice is to consider those who have 
resided for less than one year in a municipality or a 
province as non-residents; but a longer period of 
residence is frequently required to establish eligi- 
bility for relief and other social services. 

Those persons who are within their own province, 
but absent from their municipality of residence, 
may be termed provincial transients ; and those who 
are in another province than their province of legal 
residence will be called inter-provincial transients. 
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The more serious social service problems arise in 
connection with this second group. 

Unattached men make up a large part of the 
transient problem. These homeless wanderers may 
be classified in various ways, but it will be sufficient 
for our purposes if we note that among them there 
are three main groups — emigratory workers in 
search of employment, casual wanderers and con- 
firmed tramps. There are also family groups and 
unattached women, most of whom are migrants 
from old homes to new, and a few of whom are 
chronic wanderers. 

II. The Background. 

The problem of transiency in Canada is es- 
sentially a by-product of our intense mobility of 
population. Progressive exploitation of the Can- 
adian domain during the last four centuries has 
required constant movement of labour from place 
to place. Particularly in Western Canada the main 
industries, farming, lumbering, mining, construc- 
tion and transportation, create a demand for labour 
which fluctuates violently from time to time and 
from place to place. Before the depression of the 
nineteen-thirties thousands of European immi- 
grants were being distributed throughout the coun- 
try each year. The attraction of new and fertile 
lands to be settled kept farmers on the move, ever 
west and north. From their natural response to the 
requirements of a pioneer economy for a mobile 
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labour force, Canadians became habituated to easy 
and rapid movement across a vast territory. 

Single men, or men detached from their families, 
were particularly important in serving the needs of 
Canadian industry. They provided the man power 
for logging, mining, railroad construction, railroad 
maintenance and seasonal work on the farms. 
Typically they lived while they had jobs in camps 
in the wilderness and they returned to the main 
cities when their jobs came to an end. Thus, in the 
winter months when work was slack and in years of 
depression, great numbers of these men congre- 
gated in Vancouver, Calgary, Regina, Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax and other centres. In 
these cities there were pools of labour which could 
be drawn upon when necessary by the extractive 
industries. 

In the years of good employment preceding the 
depression the problem of social services for trans- 
ients was not generally felt to be acute. For the 
tmattached men there were jobs to be obtained, at 
least for part of the year, and it was possible for the 
great majority of them to live on their earnings in 
the cities during the winter months of seasonal un- 
employment. The heads of families who migrated 
to a new district were likewise able, as a general 
rule, to find some means of support for themselves 
and their dependants. 

But of course there was a certain number of 
problem cases which required assistance of one type 
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or another. In the larger cities there were shelters 
or mission hostels, such as the Meurling Refuge in 
Montreal, the House of Industry in Toronto, the 
Central City Mission in Vancouver and the Salva- 
tion Army hostels in most places, which gave meals 
and lodging to homeless men. These institutions 
were generally supported by private funds and as a 
rule they assisted transients as well as men belong- 
ing to the communities where they were situated. 
For heads of families and for women there was a 
certain amount of service provided by private social 
agencies in the larger cities. With the number of 
non-residents applying for assistance not very large, 
it was possible for private charity to deal with the 
transient group without undue difficulty. 

By and large, public relief services were very im- 
perfectly developed in Canadian municipalities 
prior to the depression. Where regular relief de- 
partments were in operation, as in Vancouver, 
Regina and Hamilton, they were designed particu- 
larly for residents of the municipalities in question 
and they gave little but emergency assistance to 
transients. 

The arrival of the depression of the nineteen- 
thirties changed the situation completely. Transi- 
ency increased sharply — that is to say, the transi- 
ency of indigents. Many of those who rode on the 
railroads previously by tourist car or day coach 
were now unable to pay fare and transferred to the 
freight car. The aimless movement of homeless men 
from place to place soon became one of huge pro- 
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portions. In the summer months of 1931 and 1932 
tens of thousands of men were on the road. Almost 
every freight train that the transcontinental travel- 
ler saw in the summer of 1932 in Northern Ontario 
and Western Canada had its quota of free passen- 
gers, often 50 or 100 or even more. Young boys of 
15 and 16 years were among the box car tourists. 
Girl hoboes were frequently encountered, and there 
were even men with their wives and children. How- 
ever, the migrating family groups travelled more 
generally by second-hand automobile or horse and 
wagon. 

There were several major factors to explain this 
sudden and serious increase in the number of in- 
digent transients. First, of comrse, was the general 
decline in employment. Men who lost their jobs in 
camp or mill or mine moved rapidly from place to 
place, attracted by reports or rumours about pros- 
pects for work. To these migratory workers, ac- 
customed to travel across the country in search of 
jobs, were added other men, discharged from em- 
ployment in the secondary industries of the towns, 
who ventiured forth from their own commxmities in 
the hope that surely work could be obtained some- 
where else. The farms also contributed their quota 
of wanderers, farm hands who lost their jobs and 
farmers’ sons who took to the road to escape from 
the hopelessness of depression-struck rural house- 
holds. The depression sharpened enormously the 
competition for jobs, and this, in itself, called forth 
more travelling. 
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Two factors largely independent of the depres- 
sion have accentuated the transient problems in the 
West. The first of these affected particularly un- 
attached men. After 1929 and 1930 demand by the 
Prairie Provinces for harvest labour from the East 
and from British Columbia disappeared almost 
altogether. The increased use of the combine har- 
vester thresher, low prices of wheat, drought con- 
ditions and poor crops and the availability of 
prairie labour all helped to bring about this con- 
dition. Men who had previously made enough 
money in harvesting to carry them over the winter 
season were thus deprived of the means of support. 
Drought conditions which have affected large por- 
tions of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta in 
every year since 1930 have also contributed notably 
to the problem. Many farmers and their families, 
after several years of crop failure, have given up in 
despair and have sought new homes in the northern 
part of the Prairie Provinces, in British Columbia, 
and in Ontario, taking with them their household 
goods and some farm equipment but little or no 
money. In many cases the sons of these farmers 
have left the family to strike out for themselves and 
to be added to the homeless men of Canada. 

At least in the early part of the depression the 
measures taken by the public authorities to deal 
with the problem probably accentuated, rather 
than limited, the transient movement. So far as 
the single men were concerned the general rule was 
“two meals and a bed and leave town”. Each 
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municipality felt compelled to refuse relief to trans- 
ients lest it be burdened with new-comers who 
would flock to it because they could obtain relief 
there. In 1932 one writer described the treatment 
of single men as follows : 

“The municipalities steer them off because if 
they are arrested as vagrants they become a 
charge on the municipality and it costs a dollar 
a day to keep them. So their word is ‘Keep them 
moving’. The C.P.R. police advise the man that 
it is better travelling C.N.R., and the C.N.R. 
police return the compliment, and there you 
are. . . . Wherever they go they feel they are 
not wanted. There is no work, no hope, no place 
for them. They are Canada’s Untouchables. They 
are deteriorating morally, physically, and m 
every other way.”i 

While the treatment of family groups and women 
was not so harsh, they too were generally refused 
relief unless they were residents of the municipality 
in which application was made. The writer dis- 
covered, through a detailed survey of leading On- 
tario municipalities in 1931, that practically every 
municipality insisted that those to whom it gave 
relief must have resided within its boundaries for 
six months or a year.^ Thus there was also pres- 
sure put upon the family groups to move on — 
in the hope that the next town would be more con- 
siderate. 

iRev. Andrew Roddan, Canada* s Untouchables, p. 14, Clark and 
Stuart Co , Vancouver, 1932 

M. Cassidy, Unemployment and Relief in Ontano, 1929-1932, p. 
272, J, M. Dent & Sons, Toronto, 1932. 
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Unable to obtain any but emergency public relief 
for a day or two or assistance from missions, 
shelters, hostels and soup kitchens privately or- 
ganized, the transients moved aimlessly about the 
country. Near every city “jungles” grew up, in 
which the homeless men made their temporary 
headquarters before passing on to the next centre. 
Sanitary conditions in these jungles began to re- 
ceive unfavourable publicity, “rod-riding” on the 
railroads was severely criticized, there arose grave 
concern that the wandering men were a threat to 
life and property, and by 1932 the situation came 
to be considered a national scandal. Insistent de- 
mands came from the municipalities and provinces 
that the Dominion should take special action to 
deal with the problem of homeless men. 

This point of view was reflected strongly in a 
conference of relief officials and social workers held 
at Ottawa in May of 1933 under the auspices of the 
Canadian Council on Child and Family Welfare, 
which agreed unanimously that, so far as un- 
employed homeless men were concerned, “the 
Dominion power should assume complete control 
and financial responsibility for this problem”. 

III. Dominion Policy. 

“The relief of distress has always been held by 
the Dominion to be primarily a responsibility of 
the provincial and municipal authorities, with the 
proviso that . . . (where necessary) . . . the Do- 
minion Government should extend financial aid,” 
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said the Honourable Norman Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, in the House of Commons on March 23, 
1936. Working on this principle, the Dominion 
Government did nothing specific under the Un- 
employment Relief Acts of 1930 and 1931 to pro- 
vide relief for transients. Presumably the provinces 
and the municipalities, assisted by Dominion 
grants towards relief works and direct relief, would 
care for non-residents as well as residents. 

But as the problem of homeless men became 
more acute the Dominion was forced to make 
special provision for this group. In the fall of 1932 
agreements were made with the four western 
provinces whereby subsistence camps for single 
homeless men were authorized. These camps were 
to be administered by honorary commissions, ap- 
pointed by the provinces, and it was agreed that the 
Dominion would pay the full costs of their opera- 
tion at a rate not to exceed 40 cents per day per 
inmate. “Single homeless persons” were defined in 
these agreements as persons who had “no settled 
place of abode within the province”. Thus they 
absorbed both interprovincial and provincial trans- 
ients, as well as a good many men who could claim 
a substantial period of residence within a particular 
municipality. At the same time agreements were 
made with the western provinces to place homeless 
men on farms, with the provision that such men 
would receive their board and lodging and $5 per 
month in cash, this to be paid by the Dominion 
Government. In the summer of 1932 the Dominion 
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also established certain work camps, operated by 
the Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, to which homeless men 
were admitted. 

In the fall of 1933 new arrangements for the care 
of homeless men were made, which were to last 
substantially without change for three years. The 
various provincial camps in the West operated by 
the honorary commissions in 1932 and 1933 were 
taken over by the Dominion Department of Na- 
tional Defence. New camps were opened in the 
East, so that when the system was in full operation 
there were camps in all parts of Canada. It was 
provided that physically fit homeless men should be 
admitted to these camps, where they would work 
for eight horns per day in return for their board and 
lodging, clothing and medical service, plus an 
allowance of 20 cents per day. Similar rules were 
made for a few camps under the Dominion Depart- 
ment of the Interior which were continued. The 
camp scheme was designed primarily for transients, 
but there was no very clear residence rule to define 
eligibility, so that provincial as well as inter- 
provincial homeless men were among the recruits. 

The Dominion further agreed in 1933 to share 
equally with the western provinces the costs of 
relief for physically unfit homeless men issued by 
the provinces or the municipalities, at a total cost 
not to exceed 40 cents per man per day. This ar- 
rangement was discontinued in 1934, when relief 
grants from the Dominion to the provinces were 
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changed from a percentage of cost to a lump-sum 
basis. From this time forth the provinces were ex- 
pected to make their own arrangements to provide 
relief for physically unfit transients. The farm 
placement scheme described above, which was 
begun in 1932, whereby the Dominion contributed 
15 per month for each homeless man placed on a 
farm, was continued from 1933 to 1936 in the 
western provinces. 

By means of these schemes, a large number of 
homeless men were maintained from 1933 to 1936. 
In the two years 1934 and 1935 the population of 
the National Defence camps varied from about 
19,000 to 25,000. Most of the time more than hah 
of the camp population was in the four western 
provinces. In addition, 10,000 to 15,000 men were 
maintained on farms during substantial portions of 
the years from 1932 to 1936. However, the average 
population was not so high, for the number of men 
on the farms fell off materially in the summer 
months of each year. The figures on National De- 
fence camp population and farm placement show 
that the problem of transient single men was largely 
concentrated in western Canada. 

As time went on dissatisfaction with the Na- 
tional Defence camps became very great. The men 
in the camps objected to the low rate of pay for the 
work they were required to perform as well as to 
the management of the camps by military ofl&cers. 
Sporadic strikes occurred, culminating in a partially 
effective general walk-out in the spring of 1935. 
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This was followed by the famous “On-to-Ottawa” 
trek when several thousand camp strikers and other 
homeless men left British Columbia by freight 
trains with the object of gathering recruits on the 
way and descending in a body upon Ottawa to 
present their grievances to the Government. This 
march was broken up at Regina where there was a 
serious clash between strikers and the police in 
which several were killed and many were wounded. 

After investigation of the situation by a special 
advisory committee appointed in November 1935, 
the Government decided to close the rehef camps. 
The Honourable Norman Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, explained the reasons for this in a speech 
before the Canadian Club of Toronto on January 
17, 1937. The camps, he said, 

“were costly in terms of dissatisfaction, bitter- 
ness and human frustration. They may have been 
necessary to meet an emergency. . . . They were 
not work camps in the proper sense of that term. 
They were not training camps in the proper sense 
of that term. For single unemployed they were a 
blind alley — a. dead-end street. For the Govern- 
ment they were an expensive luxury. . . . For 
Communist agitators they provided a ready- 
made forum for the propagation of subversive 
doctrines where teachers and pupils were given 
shelter, food and clothing at the expense of the 
Government’’.* 

The members of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the relief camps (Messrs. R. A. Rigg, 

^Labour Gazette, January, 1937, p. 26. 
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Humphrey Michell and W. Bradwin) reported 
in January, 1936, that while in their opinion the 
camps had been useful as a temporary expedient, 
they were open to grave objections, one of which 
was that there was “a general slowing up of work 
on the part of the great majority at an estimated 
efficiency of not more than 35 per cent, of the 
normal standards.”^ 

In the spring of 1936 the Government made ar- 
rangements with the railways to absorb about 10,- 
000 men, to be drawn from the ranks of the camp 
workers. By July 1, 1936, the Dominion Minister 
of Labour was able to announce that the camps had 
been closed, with approximately 9,000 men placed 
in railway jobs. The remainder of the 20,000 men in 
the camps in March of 1936 found other employ- 
ment or left the camps to shift for themselves. 

During the winter of 1936-37 the Dominion made 
provision for homeless men in the Prairie Provinces 
chiefly through a revised system of farm placement, 
with administration of this scheme by the provincial 
authorities. Bach man placed on a farm was to 
receive 15 per month and $2.50 per month bonus if 
he remained until March 31, 1937. The farmer 
taking the man was also to receive $5 per month.® 
The Dominion Minister of Labour reported in 
January of 1937 that some 40,000 men had been 
placed on prairie farms under this scheme. The 
Dominion undertook to contribute to the solution 

^Labour Gazette, February, 1936, p* 144. 

^Labour Gazette, October, 1936, p, 855. 
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of the problem in British Columbia by assisting the 
province to organize works projects to employ 
homeless men. The Dominion agreed to provide 
bf^lf the cost of these undertakings and stipulated 
that preference in employment be given to inter- 
provincial transients. 

Thus it appears that during the four years 1932 
to 1936 the Dominion assumed a large degree of 
responsibility for the maintenance of transient un- 
attached men throughout Canada. During this 
period the bulk of the single transients (those who 
complied with the eligibility rules established under 
the various schemes) were given an opportimity of 
relief in subsistence camps or work camps or on 
farms. In effect, the single transient was recog- 
nized as a ward of the Dominion Government. In- 
cidentally, the Dominion camp and farm placement 
schemes also provided maintenance for a large num- 
ber of men who, according to any reasonable 
definition, could be considered provincial residents 
rather than interprovincial transients. 

With the closing of the National Defence camps 
in 1936 a new policy was imdertaken. While con- 
tinuing to make special provision for homele^ men, 
the Dominion turned over administration of the 
new measures to the respective provinces. The new 
policy emphasized work and wages rather than 
subsistence with a modicum of work, which was the 
essence of the policy followed from 1932 to 1936. 

In an official statement issued on September 8, 
1936, it was said, 
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“The Dominion Government has decided to 
adopt a broad policy for this winter, of offering 
to share on an equal basis with the individual 
provinces in the cost of such plans ... for the 
purpose of absorbing in the primary product in- 
dustries all physically fit single homeless adults. 
Conditions attached to this policy will require . . . 
that the provinces make a determined effort to 
abolish direct relief for this class of relief recipient 
for the period of such assistance.”® 

The Dominion has done little or nothing to give 
special recognition to the problem of relief for 
transient families and single women. Unlike the 
single men, these persons have not been recognized 
particularly as subjects of Dominion responsibility. 
The provinces have been left to deal with the 
problems that they present, with the Dominion 
giving assistance towards relief for this group in no 
greater amount than towards relief for provincial 
residents. 

IV. The Transient Problem in British Columbia. 

We may turn next to a more detailed considera- 
tion of the transient situation in British Columbia. 
British Columbia feels the problem particularly, be- 
cause for a variety of reasons the province is a 
Mecca for new-comers from other parts of Canada, 
both wanderers who expect to move out again and 
immigrants who intend to stay permanently. There 
is also a considerable amount of provincial trans- 
iency, to be expected in a province which is 
^Labour Gazette^ September, 1936, p, 787. 
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supported largely by primary industries, such as 
mining, lumbering, fruit growing and fishing, which 
have variable demands for labour. However, it is 
not the provincial but the interprovincial transients 
who are the main source of worry to those who ad- 
minister the public social services of British 
Columbia. 

Examination of population figures alone will 
show why the transient problem has been acute in 
British Columbia all during the years of depression. 
For the population of British Columbia has con- 
tinued to grow at a rate considerably more rapid 
than that of natural increase. In the five years 
from 1931 to 1936 the population increased from 
694,000 to 750,000, or 8.1 per cent., according to 
the estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.’' 
In the Prairie Provinces, on the other hand, the 
rate of population increase has been distinctly cur- 
tailed during the depression. From 1931 to 1936 
the population of Manitoba and of Saskatchewan 
remained practically stationary and the rate of in- 
crease in Alberta was only 5.5 per cent. These com- 
parative population figures suggest that British 
Columbia has been gaining in population at the 
expense of the Prairie Provinces during recent 
years. 

The available figures show clearly that British 
Columbia has had more than her share of homeless 

^These estimates of growth, the writer believes, are very conservative. 
Estimates made by Professor G. F. Drummond, of the University of 
British Columbia, suggest that the increase has been substantially 
greater. 
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single men. During the period when the National 
Defence camps were operated, there were generally 
more men in the British Columbia camps than in 
those of any other province — some 6,000 to 8,000, 
on the average, or about a third of the total camp 
population. While a certain number of these men 
might claim to “belong” to British Columbia more 
than to any other province, there is every reason to 
believe that the bulk of them had no established 
residence in B.C. when they first entered camp. 
However, the fact that camps for transients were 
established in British Columbia in 1932 “froze” 
them there, to create serious problems for the pro- 
vincial authorities when the camp forces were de- 
mobilized in 1936. 

As will be pointed out later, relief has been 
granted to interprovincial transients sparkigly by 
the provincial authorities and every effort has been 
made to persuade them to leave the province. This 
means that it has been much more dhficult for 
them to obtain relief than provincial residents. In 
spite of these policies, the unemployment relief 
records of the province show that the transients 
have made up a substantial part of the relief 
population. In January of 1935, for example, the 
total number of persons of all classes who obtain- 
ed relief in the province (excluding men in Na- 
tional Defence camps) was 100,771.® Of this total 
5,685 persons, or 5.6 per cent., were classified as 

^MontHy Report of tlie UnemploymeEt Relief Branch of the B.C 
Departmemt of Labour Other figures that appear below are derived 
from the monthly reports 
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transients.® If to this number were added the 7,760 
men in National Defence camps the transients would 
make up more than 12 per cent, of the total num- 
ber of persons on relief. From October, 1934, to 
January, 1937, transients (not including men in 
National Defence camps) made up from 5.3 per 
cent, of the relief population in the lowest month to 
7.3 per cent, in the highest month. Thus it appears 
that, using the broadly inclusive definition which 
has prevailed in British Columbia, the transient 
group (excluding men in National Defence camps) 
constituted more than 6 per cent, of the total relief 
problem for the three years 1934-1937. 

A few figures are available to indicate the extent 
of the demands made by transients upon other 
social services. From January, 1932, to March 31, 
1937, persons who had resided for three years or 
less in the province contributed 7.4 per cent, of 
the total number of new cases of tuberculosis re- 
ported to the Provincial Board of Health. Records 
for the years 1927 to 1931, inclusive, show that 
persons who had resided for three years or less in 
the province contributed only 3 per cent, of the 
total number of new tuberculosis cases reported. 
These figures suggest that the demands made upon 

®From 1931 to 1937 a '^transient” was defined by the Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch, as a person who entered the province in a destitute 
condition later than May 1, 1931, and who was unable to prove self- 
support from earnings for eight months out of any twelve consecutive 
months since that time However, this definition has not been used con- 
sistently. Persons who had spent several years in the province and who 
were clearly “settled” there were commonly removed from the transient 
classification Therefore, the figures showing transient cases on relief do 
not cover nearly all of the destitute persons who entered the province 
since May, 1931. 
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the public tuberculosis service by transients have in- 
creased substantially during the years of depression. 

Poor relief (for unemployables and their de- 
pendents) is administered by the Welfare Branch 
of the Provincial Secretary’s Department for per- 
sons living outside of mtmicipally organized dis- 
tricts. The records of the Welfare Branch show that 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1937, about 
3 per cent, of the new applications for poor relief 
came from persons who had resided for less than 
one year in B.C. 

A survey made by the British Columbia Eco- 
nomic Council showed that in one week in Novem- 
ber of 1937 the number of inmates or patients who 
had resided in the province for three years or less 
was 7.5 per cent, in general hospitals, 15.4 per cent, 
in provincial jails, 7.8 per cent, in provincial in- 
dustrial schools, 7.7 per cent, in the provincial 
School for the Deaf and Blind, and 3.5 per cent, in 
provincial tuberculosis hospitals. 

A careful study of all the patients in the pro- 
vincial mental hospitals during the period 1916-26 
was made some years ago. This showed that a sur- 
prisingly high proportion of the patients admitted 
to these institutions were recent arrivals in British 
Columbia. Out of 2,856 cases for which information 
was available, 286, or 10 per cent., had resided in 
the province less than one year when they were ad- 
mitted, while 21.1 per cent, had been in the 
province less than three years. “ Admission figures 

^%eport of the B C. Royal Commission on Mental Hygiene, 1927, 
p, 4S. 
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for a more recent period, the years 1932 to 1935, in- 
clusive, show that 4.9 per cent, of the patients 
admitted had spent less than one year in the 
province, 6.9 per cent, less than two years, and 
10.8 per cent, less than three years. 

While the information that is available regarding 
the extent of the transient problem in British 
Columbia is by no means conclusive it is quite 
clear that transients make very considerable de- 
mands upon the social services of the province. It 
seems probable that persons who may be termed 
interprovincial transients, according to any reason- 
able definition based on length of residence, are 
responsible for at least 3 to 5 per cent, of the 
case loads and the expenditures of most of the 
provincial social services. There is a strong feeling 
that the province should not be compelled to as- 
sume large charges in behalf of non-residents, and 
this feeling lies back of the provincial policies 
towards transients which are described later. 

Of course there is a counterbalancing movement 
of destitute emigrants out of British Columbia, but 
there is every reason to believe that the outward 
movement is much smaller than the inward. A few 
figures are straws in the wind. In the year ending 
March, 1934, the number of Dominion war pen- 
sioners throughout Canada decreased by 112 while 
the number in British Columbia increased by 132. 
As at September 30, 1934, there were 321 old age 
pensioners in British Columbia who were receiving 
pensions as former residents of other provinces 
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while there were only 109 pensioners in other 
provinces receiving pensions as former residents of 
British Columbia. From these and other figures it 
seems clear that British Columbia has to assume a 
burden of transient indigency much greater than 
the burden which it contributes to the rest of 
Canada. 

It is common knowledge that single or un- 
attached men predominate among the transients. 
Yet, contrary to the general impression, a large 
proportion of the total group is made up of married 
men, women and children, at least in British 
Columbia. The following table shows the different 
classes of transients receiving unemployment relief 
in British Columbia in a representative month, 
January, 1935:“ 



Number 

Per Cent. 

Men in National Defence camps . . . 

7,760 

57.7 

Other unattached men 

1,464 

10.9 

Single women 

44 

.3 

Heads of families and dependents . 

4,177 

31,1 

Total 

13,445 

100.0 


As would be expected, the great majority of the 
transients in British Columbia who have previously 
had any fixed place of abode come from the Prairie 
Provinces or Ontario. A large number of the single 
men are unable to report a previous consecutive 
period of residence for a substantial length of time 

definition of ^'transient’^ used by tbe B.C Unemployment Re- 
lief Branch, from which these figures have been obtained, is very broad, 
as has been pointed out above. Moreover, by no means all of the men 
in National Defence camps in January, 1935, could reasonably be termed 
transients. However, the figures give a general idea of the composition 
of the transient group, even if they exaggerate its size. 
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in any other province. The family groups, however, 
have usually spent considerable time in some other 
province. Saskatchewan, in particular, has con- 
tributed a large number of farm families who have 
fled from drought-stricken areas. 

Transient indigents report various reasons for 
moving to British Columbia. Many are attracted 
by the comparatively mild winter climate of the 
Pacific Coast. Frequently they state that they 
have come for health reasons, either of their own 
volition or on the advice of physicians in the 
Prairie Provinces. Vancouver is a natural head- 
quarters for workers in primary industries to which 
unattached men flock when jobs are scarce. During 
the year 1937 reports of boom conditions in the 
lumbering and mining industries, of work on new 
bridges at Vancouver and New Westminster, and 
of jobs in connection with Vancouver’s Jubifee 
Celebration attracted migratory labourers. Since 
Vancouver is a railway terminal, chronic wan- 
derers who pass through other cities are com- 
pelled to stop there. The well watered, if not always 
productive, lands of British Columbia appear to 
hold out a promise of security to farmers who have 
had their All of crop uncertainties on the prairies. 
Some move to be close to families or friends. A 
certain number of destitute immigrants, it appears, 
are attracted by the public health and welfare 
services of the province, which are relatively gen- 
erous to the under-privileged, non-resident as well 
as resident. 
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Evidently a large proportion of the family transi- 
ents enter the province with the intention of set- 
tling there. The unattached men, on the other 
hand, are much more mobile and the bulk of them 
are prepared to move eastward again in response to 
opportunities for employment. 

There are important questions to be raised re- 
garding the employability of transients. Some in- 
teresting conclusions on this point emerge from a 
census of unemployment relief recipients which has 
been taken by the B.C. Unemployment Relief 
Branch. The figures that are quoted below are 
derived from an analysis of these census records for 
the month of September, 1936, covering 1,450 
transient adults (heads of families, single men and 
single women) who were available for employment. 
At that time the bulk of the physically fit homeless 
men who had been cared for previously in National 
Defence camps were not on relief. These men were 
the best of the transient crop, generally young and 
vigorous, at least a third of them under 30 years of 
age and the great majority under 40 years. While 
the figures that are quoted below do not cover this 
important group, they are useful to give an idea of 
the employability of the transients remaining on 
relief in 1936 and 1937. 

The great majority of these 1,450 transients had 
been on relief regularly or intermittently for a con- 
siderable time, 62.1 per cent, of them having made 
their first application in 1934 or earlier. More 
than a third reported total, partial or temporary 
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disabilities, while only 63.7 per cent, reported good 
health. Those who reported no employment since 
their first application for relief made up 75.7 per 
cent, of the total number. Nearly 10 per cent, of 
them were over 60 years of age and 26.4 per cent, 
were 50 years or more. Of the total number, 24.6 
per cent, were bom outside Canada. As would be 
expected, the great majority were unskilled or semi- 
skilled workmen. Farmers made up 18.7 per cent, 
of the total number; common labourers 12.1 per 
cent.; building and construction workers 11.7 per 
cent.; and workers in personal service (mainly 
domestics) 10.9 per cent. A substantial proportion, 
6.2 per cent., were women with dependent children 
under 16 years of age. 

What do these figures reveal regarding the em- 
ployability of the transient? Employability, of 
course, is a relative term. In a period when labour 
is plentiful a person with any substantial handicap, 
of age, physical or mental defect, poor work record, 
or low intelligence, is practically tmemployable. 
On the other hand, when labour is scarce such a 
person can be placed in industry. Since there is 
still in British Columbia a great surplus of labour, 
it would seem that a group with characteristics 
such as have been described must contain a large 
proportion, perhaps 30 or 40 per cent., who for all 
practical purposes may be considered unemploy- 
able. 

In this respect the transients on relief in British 
Columbia do not differ materially from the pro- 
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vincial residents. Records of the Unemployment 
Relief Branch covering all adults on relief show that 
there must be many unemployables among them. 
Comparison of figures for the transient group with 
those for provincial residents suggests that, in some 
respects at least, their capacity for employment is 
even greater than that of provincial residents. This 
conclusion is somewhat surprising, in view of a 
common opinion that the quality of the destitute 
transients is very low. It is interesting to note that 
it coincides with conclusions that have emerged 
from recent American studies on transients. Ac- 
cording to a report issued recently by the American 
Committee on Care of Transient and Homeless, 
“These studies prove that the transient population 
differs very little from the average; that the transi- 
ents are normal citizens seeking opportunity and, 
except that they cannot qualify under legal settle- 
ment provisions, are much the same as local resi- 
dents.”i2 


V. British Columbia’s Transient Policy. 

It has already been stated that provincial transi- 
ents are not considered to represent a major prob- 
lem in British Columbia. The reason for this is that 
methods of dealing with them have been devised 
whereby they receive, in large measure, the same 
social privileges as persons who are legal residents 
of the municipality where they apply for assistance. 
Thus they are not sharply differentiated as a class 

Five Years — ^The Unsolved Problem of the Transient Un- 
employed, 1932-37. 
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from other persons in need of social services. At the 
same time they do present certain special problems 
because of absence from home and friends. 

Discrimination against provincial transients did 
exist previously in British Columbia municipalities. 
But it has been largely eliminated in recent years 
by several important developments. For one thing, 
a ntunber of the main social services, including 
mothers’ pensions, mental hospitals, tuberculosis 
control, venereal disease control and industrial 
schools, are administered by the provincial govern- 
ment, which does not require residence in any 
municipality as a test of eligibility for these services. 
There has also been marked progress in the working 
out of residence rules to define clearly the responsi- 
bility of a municipality for applicants for assistance. 
In 1935 and again in 1936 the Unemployment Re- 
lief Branch issued regulations which provided, 
among other things, that the provincial govern- 
ment would assume responsibility for relief to those 
residents of the province who did not, under the 
rules, belong to any municipality. In the fall of 
1936 an important step was taken, through the 
adoption of the Residence and Responsibility Act, 
to establish uniform residence rules for all types of 
social services. The provisions of this Act, which 
became effective as from April 1, 1937, replace 
older residence rules governing municipal responsi- 
bility to grant relief, health or welfare services or to 
contribute to the costs of such services imder eleven 
separate schemes, including unemployment relief. 
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The Act prescribes that a person becomes a resi- 
dent of a municipality (or of unorganized territory 
administered by the provincial government) if he 
has resided there without receiving any form of 
public relief for a period of one year; or alterna- 
tively, if he has resided there for a period of three 
years on relief, regularly or intermittently. If such 
a person moves to another municipality he is en- 
titled, subject to certain limitations, to the same 
social service privileges as residents of that munici- 
pality, with the costs of such services chargeable to 
his municipality of residence. The Government is 
empowered to issue regulations “to discourage the 
undue removal of destitute persons from one local 
area to another” and to cover other matters of 
detail, and provision is made for the settlement of 
all disputes regarding responsibility by a Board of 
Arbitration. This Act, the writer believes, will 
prove to be a relatively permanent item in the social 
legislation of B.C. and wiU go far to solve the prob- 
lem of provincial transiency. 

Unfortunately the situation is not so favourable 
with respect to interprovincial transients. They are 
granted only partial social service privileges. Under 
the Residence and Responsibility Act the munici- 
palities are specifically reheved of responsibility to 
provide social services for such persons, so that they 
must depend for assistance upon the provincial 
government. 

During the depression British Columbia has 
fought consistently against assuming any obligation 
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to grant relief to transient single men. The prov- 
ince won its point when, in 1932-33, the Do- 
minion agreed to pay the full costs of homeless men 
in subsistence camps. Then, from 1933 to 1936, the 
National Defence camps offered a haven for physi- 
cally fit homeless men. During this period the 
provision of relief for transients ineligible for the 
National Defence camps (unfit men, men dis- 
charged from camp, etc.) was left to the province, 
which rather unwillingly assumed this obligation. 

With the closing of the National Defence camps 
in 1936 a new situation was created. During the 
summer of 1936 the bulk of the men from the camps 
were engaged in railroad work. But in the autumn 
a great many drifted back to Vancouver and other 
centres and claimed relief. The provincial authori- 
ties stood out against these claims, fearing that if 
relief were granted freely large numbers of transi- 
ents would flock to British Columbia. The situa- 
tion, which threatened to be very difficult, was 
finally met by arrangements for temporary relief 
for some of the men and their transportation back 
to other provinces. Provision was made for others 
by setting up works projects during the winter of 
1936-37 which were financed jointly by the Do- 
minion and the provincial government. The Do- 
minion stipulated that transients be given prefer- 
ence in emplojmient on these projects. 

Provincial relief pohcy towards those single 
transients not covered by the various Dominion or 
joint Dominion-provincial plans has varied from 
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time to time.15 While relief has been issued to large 
numbers of these men, efforts have been made 
periodically to cut off the relief lists aU but the 
most needy cases, and to prevent the addition of 
new cases, particularly of brand new arrivals from 
other provinces. In the summer relief has been 
granted less freely than in the winter. There has 
been much uncertainty as to how long relief for 
single transients would be available. On matters of 
detail there have been frequent shifts in policy. 
The recent policy of the B.C. Unemployment Relief 
Branch is indicated by advertisements placed in 
prairie newspapers in 1936 and 1937. In these ad- 
vertisements residents of the Prairie Provinces are 
warned that there is no employment to be obtained 
in B.C., and that they are not entitled to un- 
employment relief. But in practice it has not been 
possible to follow this policy consistently because of 
the danger of public disorder if their needs were not 
in some way recognized. 

^®Wliile tlie Dominion has adhered to a policy of grants-in-aid for 
some years, the amotint granted has been increased or decreased accord- 
ing to changing conditions and imcertainty regarding the size of future 
grants has handicapped the provinces in formulating definite and per- 
manent policies. 

^^Bvents of the summers of 1937 and 1938, show clearly the difficulty 
of cutting single men off relief entirely. In 1937 the provincial govern- 
ment stood pretty firm on this policy in spite of much grumbling by the 
men and various measures of protest by their organizations. Private 
organizations in Vancouver made provision for the most serious cases of 
need, and thus undoubtedly prevented trouble for the Government. 
But the policy proved unworkable in 1938. Against a '^no relief” edict 
homeless men in Vancouver protested vigorously, first by organized 
soliciting of money on the streets and then by sit-down strikes in public 
buildings. A group of several hundred occupied the corridors of the 
Vancouver Post Office and the Art Gallery for about a month, until 
police ejected them forcibly — whereupon the men retaliated by smashing 

{Continued on next page. 
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As it has been pointed out previously, the Do- 
minion has given no special assistance to the 
province to deal with transient family groups and 
single women. The province, therefore, has had to 
work out its own methods of dealing with these 
cases. In the early part of the depression, before 
relief rules crystallized, relief was extended quite 
freely to these persons. Since 1933 the official 
policy has been one of no unemployment relief for 
family heads and single women except to meet 
emergency needs and in special cases. In addition, 
consistent efforts have been made to transport back 
to their home provinces transient applicants for 
relief. Dming 1935 and 1936 attempts were made 
to stiffen the application of this policy. 

But in actual practice the principle of no as- 
sistance except repatriation has been observed only 
partially. A large number of families, particularly 
those with less than one year’s residence in the 
province before application for relief, have been re- 
turned to their home communities. But in the 
winter months it has been difficult to repatriate 
transient families and many have been kept on 
relief for some time with the expectation that in the 
spring or summer they would return to their home 
provinces. In some cases the families would refuse 

hundreds of plate glass windows on nearby streets. After this the 
strikers moved to Victoria, the provincial capital, to make representa- 
tions en masse to the Government After standing firm for two weeks 
the Government agreed to a treaty of peace, whereby relief was to be 
given to those in need, pending the re-opening of winter work camps, on 
condition that those men who had no established residence in British 
Columbia return to their home provinces. 
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repatriation and would be denied relief. They would 
then succeed in living on their own resources for the 
summer and would not apply for assistance again 
until the next fall or winter. By this time they 
would be so well established in British Columbia 
that it would be practically impossible to insist 
upon their removal to another province. Relief 
would then be granted to them and they would be- 
come members of a “hard core” of transient families 
supported by British Columbia. 

Most of the other social services are granted to 
transients, both single persons and members of 
family groups, more freely than unemployment 
relief. Transients are admitted to general hospitals 
on the same terms as provincial residents. The pro- 
vincial tuberculosis and venereal disease services 
provide diagnostic and treatment service freely. 
Mental hospitals and the provincial psychiatric 
clinics follow the same policy. The Welfare Branch 
of the Department of the Provincial Secretary gives 
poor relief allowances when the need is clearly 
indicated, while the Child Welfare Branch makes 
arrangements for temporary care for transient 
children. However, home medical service is avail- 
able only for those transients who are in receipt of 
unemployment relief. Residence rules exclude 
transients from the benefits of mothers’ pensions 
and old age pensions. Residence of three years in 
the province is required as a condition of eligibility 
for the mothers’ pension and residence of five years 
for the old age pension. 
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While a number of the provincial services do not 
discriminate against transients in need, the ad- 
ministrative officials try to move them back to their 
province of residence whenever possible. Each year 
the mental hospitals repatriate a certain number of 
cases. Some tuberculosis patients are transported 
to their homes. Every effort is made to return 
transient children to the commimities from which 
they have come. But repatriation is possible in only 
a proportion of these cases. Many transients have 
not “homes” in the ordinary sense and many do not 
have legal residence in any municipality or prov- 
ince. Others are sick and cannot travel. A family 
can scarcely be sent to a remote country district in 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan in the middle of winter. 
When the policy of repatriation is tempered with 
humanitarian consideration of particular cases it 
can only succeed in dealing with a portion of the 
transient problem. This means that the provincial 
health and welfare services, other than unemploy- 
ment relief, are compelled to carry a substantial 
transient case load. 

VI. An Appraisal of Transient Policy. 

The fact that public opinion in British Columbia 
still considers the problem of interprovincial transi- 
ents to be acute is a good indication that it has not 
been solved by the policies followed thus far by the 
Dominion and the province. 

Homeless men, as it has been pointed out fre- 
quently, constitute the most difficult portion of the 
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problem. The action that was taken by the Domin- 
ion Government to provide relief for this group 
from the years 1932 to 1936, first through pro- 
vincially operated subsistence camps and then 
through National Defence camps, undoubtedly met 
the basic requirements of a large number of men for 
food, shelter and clothing. The most evil conditions 
of 1931 and 1932, the jungles, aimless wandering, 
rod-riding, extensive begging, and “two meals and 
a bed”, largely disappeared. 

The new policy of employment for homeless men, 
initiated jointly by the Dominion and the province 
in 1936, has also proven to be a decidedly construc- 
tive measure. Since the summer of 1936 the physi- 
cally fit transient in British Columbia has had a 
reasonable opportunity of earning enough money to 
maintain himself through jobs created on the rail- 
roads, on farms or in provincial work camps by the 
Dominion and the province during the most diffi- 
cult part of the year — the fall, winter and spring 
months. 

A special word of commendation is due the 
Dominion-provincial work scheme of 1936-37, in 
which about 5,000 men, including 1,200 transients, 
were placed during the winter months. The pro- 
jects consisted of necessary and desirable under- 
takings operated by the Department of Public 
Works and the Forest Branch of the provincial 
government. The men were paid at a basic rate of 
30 cents per hour for their labour, were allowed to 

siniilar plan was operated during the season 1937-38 and anotiier 
is projected for 1938-39. 
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work up to 200 hours per month and were charged 
75 cents per day for board and lodging. Clothing 
was given to them, if necessary, when they entered 
camp, to be purchased from their earnings. When 
they left camp they were given only a portion of 
their wages, the remainder being held back, to be 
paid later at the rate of 14 per week. Thus a man 
who spent about two months in camp would con- 
tinue to receive “deferred pay” for six or eight 
weeks after he left and during this period he would 
not be eligible for any form of relief. 

According to officials in charge of these projects, 
the men worked well and were reasonably satisfied 
with conditions. Attempts were made to organize 
strikes at some of the camps, but these met with 
small success. There is general agreement that this 
work and wages scheme was much more satis- 
factory, from the standpoint of the men, the ad- 
ministrative officials and the Government, than the 
National Defence camps with their pay allowances 
of only 20 cents per man per day. 

British Columbia’s practice of granting relief 
sparingly to single transients not in camp and of 
putting pressure upon them to move to other 
provinces has been described above. Relief ad- 
ministrators are convinced that the effect of this 
policy, particularly during the periods when it has 
been fairly rigidly applied, has been to discourage 
the movement of transients into the province. They 
state that information about relief spreads quickly 
by ‘ ‘grape-vine’ ’ amongst the homeless men through- 
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out Canada and that news of a generous relief policy 
in B.C. would bring them to the Pacific Coast in 
large numbers. 

But to offset these favourable points regarding 
policy towards single transients there are some 
serious weaknesses to be noted. 

Por one thing, the provisions for homeless men 
have never been broad enough to cover all cases of 
genuine need. Only physically fit men acceptable 
to the Department of National Defence were ad- 
mitted to the National Defence camps. While the 
provincial authorities were committed from 1935 to 
1936 to provide elementary care for imfit men, they 
would not give relief to those whom they considered 
to be eligible for the camps. This meant that some 
men, such as those who were expelled from camp 
or who left of their own voHtion and were refused 
reinstatement, fell between two stools, the Do- 
minion authority and the provincial authority, 
neither of which would do anything for them. 
Again, the province accepted reluctantly the 
responsibility of caring for physically unfit men, 
particularly the newer arrivals, and in practice 
they were often refused relief. 

A second point which emerges clearly from a 
study of the situation is that it is not sufficient 
simply to provide emplo 5 rment for transient home- 
less men. A good proportion of these men, on ac- 
count of age, physical disability, wandering habits 
or other handicaps, are not fit for employment in 
private industry or on Government work projects. 
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For these men some form of direct relief is neces- 
sary, along with special treatment according to 
their particular needs. Some of them may prove to 
be permanent charges upon the community, while 
others are capable of rehabilitation. 

The shifts and uncertainties of policy on single 
transients have been a major source of difficulty in 
British Columbia. As it has been pointed out, the 
provincial authorities have hesitated to do much for 
transients lest they attract other unwelcome visi- 
tors. Always they have been handicapped in their 
plans by virtue of the fact that Dominion relief 
policy during the depression has been on an emer- 
gency basis, with plans being made ahead for only 
a year at a time. To the homeless men there has 
been apparent no consistency of policy and this has 
undoubtedly operated to make them very un- 
co-operative and hard to manage. This point has 
been made repeatedly by the Committee on Home- 
less Men of the Vancouver Council of Social 
Agencies in a series of highly critical reports. 

Repatriation, it appears, is a satisfactory solu- 
tion for only a portion of the single transient cases. 
It is only possible to send a man back to his own 
community if he has a “home”. Unfortunately a 
great many of the transients in British Columbia 
are literally “homeless” and have no valid claim 
to “residence” in any province, let alone any 
mimicipality. If such a man is sent out of British 
Columbia to Saskatchewan, for example, he will 
probably find it impossible to obtain relief there 
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and will be urged to move on again. Tbis means he 
is wanted nowhere and is simply encouraged in 
habits of transiency. 

According to a report from Abbott House, a 
hostel for single men in Vancouver, about half of 
the men applying for assistance in the spring of 
1937 had no settled abode in Canada, nor did they 
have reasonable claims to residence in any one 
province. It may help British Columbia tempo- 
rarily to refuse relief to these men and so to en- 
courage them to move east, as it may help Mani- 
toba or Ontario to dispose of them in the same way, 
but clearly this does not represent any solution of 
the national problem of homeless, wandering men. 

Another weakness of relief policies is that these 
have not taken into account other needs of the 
transient men besides physical maintenance and 
employment. Their needs for health service, for 
recreation, for special training and for other serv- 
ices to rehabilitate them have been met but slightly. 
In so far as such services are available to residents 
in British Columbia they have generally been 
granted also to the transient men, but little or 
nothing has been done to meet the special problems 
of this group. 

There is every reason to believe that relief 
policies have not been adequate to prevent de- 
terioration of the homeless men. Prolonged idle- 
ness, subsistence on a meagre scale and movement 
from place to place inevitably have bad effects 
upon health and morale. The Dominion Minister of 
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Labour has pointed out*® the evil influence of the 
National Defence camps. It has been shown al- 
ready that relief policy has operated, at least in 
some respects, to encourage transiency. The Home- 
less Men’s Committee of the Vancouver Council of 
Social Agencies claimed in 1934 that it also oper- 
ated “to force the young men into a life of vagrancy 
if not actual crime”. In support of this contention 
they submitted an analysis of commitments to 
Oakalla Prison Farm, near Vancouver, showing 
that crimes among young men directly attributable 
to economic conditions had greatly increased dur- 
ing the period of the depression. The Committee 
stated categorically in their report that a great 
number of the younger men had been driven to 
crime who would not have taken this course if 
relief had been administered with greater considera- 
tion for social values. Since this report was made a 
good many transients have been committed to jail 
in Vancouver for begging on the streets or for par- 
ticipating in disturbances arising out of protests 
against relief regulations. According to the Secre- 
tary of the John Howard (prisoners’ aid) Society, 
of Vancouver, one of the unfortunate results of 
these commitments is that young men are thrown 
into jail for the first time and that there they come 
in contact with old offenders who give them effec- 
tive lessons in crime. 

There has been persistent trouble in British 
Columbia, and particularly in Vancouver, over 

^*See page 184. 
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relief for homeless men. With large numbers of them 
dissatisfied, at least partially for good reason, they 
have responded readily to appeals from leaders, 
frequently Communist or Communist inspired, to 
make mass protests. In consequence there has been 
a succession of parades, demonstrations, strikes and 
protest meetings against relief policy. At times the 
situation in Vancouver has been tense, with the 
danger of widespread rioting and property damage 
imminent. One of the most serious incidents oc- 
curred in May, 1935, when a general walk-out from 
National Defence camps was arranged. They or- 
ganized demonstrations to call attention to their 
plight and to force action by the public authorities. 
Among other things they marched into a leading 
department store and remained there until they 
were dislodged by police after a free-for-all fight in 
which there was much damage both to property 
and to heads. In view of the fact that changes in 
relief policy have followed upon such demonstra- 
tions, many of the men have come to believe that 
they can obtain fair consideration by the public 
authorities only by organized pressure of this 
nature. 

The Homeless Men’s Committee of the Van- 
couver Council of Social Agencies gave the con- 
sidered opinion in January, 1936, that there must 
be worked out a definite and consistent policy “of 
caring for our single men that will tend to maintain 
or improve their morale and sustain a hope for the 
future”. The Committee expressed the view that 
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unless this was done there would continue to be 
trouble such as strikes, imprisonment of transients 
for minor offences, encouragement of subversive 
organizations and societies and the usual after- 
math of commissions of enquiry to determine the 
reasons for disorders. 

The problem of relief for transient families and 
single women is less dramatic and has attracted far 
less public attention in British Columbia, but is in 
some respects even more complex. Two typical 
cases may be cited to show present difi&culties. 

The X family of four persons — a man and his 
wife and two children — came to Vancouver from a 
prairie town in 1936, partly because the husband, a 
skilled tradesman, had lost his job and partly be- 
cause they were advised to move in the interest of 
the wife’s health. Although they had a fair amount 
of money on arrival, the husband was unable to find 
work and they were compelled to apply for relief 
within six months. Relief was refused, but they 
were offered transportation back to the town from 
which they had moved. A Vancouver doctor advised 
that the wife was not in fit condition to be returned 
and Mr. X was informed by letter from the au- 
thorities of his former home town that he would not 
be eligible for relief there. The man then refused to 
return to the prairie and relief was eventually 
given to him. 

The Y family arrived in British Columbia early 
in 1937, having given up a prairie farm. Out of 
their resources of $400 they made a pa 3 nnent of 
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$350 on a small farm and took possession. The hus- 
band has a history of mental instability and the 
wife received a mother’s pension in another 
province. There are four young children in the 
family. At the time the report on this case was 
made it was pointed out that unless relief of some 
kind was given promptly there was danger that the 
health and well-being of the children would be 
gravely impaired. In this case they would be liable 
to removal from their parents, under provincial 
statute, as neglected children. But under the rules 
prevailing in British Columbia at present the hus- 
band is not eligible for unemployment relief, nor is 
the mother eligible for a mother’s pension. 

In both of these cases there were serious objec- 
tions, from the standpoint of the welfare of the 
families concerned, against repatriation to the 
province of origin. In both instances the families 
had burned their bridges before they came to 
British Columbia and it would be difficult for them 
to re-establish themselves in the communities which 
they had left. 

These two cases also show that unemployment 
relief is not the only social service which transient 
families need. They present problems of child ne- 
glect, of sickness, of mental illness, of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease infection, of delinquency, etc. 
Indeed, many of them are definitely in the category 
of “problem cases’’ for whom skilled social service 
treatment is necessary if they are to be rehabili- 
tated. However, relief is absolutely necessary as 
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the foundation of any constructive plan for such 
families. As it has been pointed out, the provincial 
Unemployment Relief Branch considers it neces- 
sary to refuse relief to transient families, except in 
special cases, to discourage an inflow of outsiders. 
This means that other provincial services and 
private social agencies find it most difficult to work 
out constructive plans of assistance and re- 
habilitation for transient families. With no other 
alternative social workers are frequently compelled 
to concur in arrangements for the repatriation of a 
transient family when they realizef ull well that this is 
not in the best interests of the individuals concerned. 

From what has been said, it will appear that 
under present conditions the provincial authorities 
are faced with a dilemma in dealing with the social 
service needs of transients. If they give relief and 
other services to transients on the same terms as to 
provincial residents they attract visitors or settlers 
from other parts of Canada, and thus incur an 
obligation to make very heavy expenditures for 
non-residents. On the other hand, by adopting re- 
strictive relief mles and denying other services to 
transients they deal harshly and unjustly with a 
certain number of cases, they set up barriers against 
constructive measures of assistance and rehabilita- 
tion for the transient group, and they contribute 
to the degradation of Canadian citizens. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that there have been inconsistencies in the ad- 
ministration of social services for transients in 
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British Columbia. The pubUc authorities have felt 
compelled in self-defence to deny responsibility, 
but in practice the administration of this policy has 
been tempered with a large amount of humane con- 
sideration for the well-being of the transient group. 

VII. The Transient Problem in Other Provinces. 

There is space to make only a few notes on the 
transient problem in other provinces. All of them 
have had their troubles with transients, although 
none, perhaps, so much so as British Columbia. In 
the Prairie Provinces and in Northern Ontario the 
problem is felt more keenly than in Southern 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. By this time 
several of the provinces have gone some distance to 
deal with the problem of provincial transients by 
the adoption of uniform municipal residence rules, 
as under the B. C. Residence and Responsibility 
Act. Since November, 1934, such rules have gov- 
erned responsibility for relief in Ontario. For 
several years similar rules have prevailed in Alberta 
and Manitoba. However, rules to govern municipal 
responsibility for relief are not always the same as 
those governing responsibility for other social 
services, and the rules vary from province to 
province. Hence most of the provinces continue to 
have trouble with provincial as well as inter- 
provincial transients, the former group presenting a 
serious problem particularly in those provinces, 
like Quebec, which are without uniform municipal 
residence rules. 
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Valuable material on the problem in Canada’s 
largest city is given in the report of a special com- 
mittee of the Montreal Family Welfare Association 
which was formed in 1936 to study the problem of 
social services for non-resident families in Montreal. 
The Committee states that “the rigid regulations 
of municipalities, especially that of Montreal itself, 
have made it quite impossible for many of these 
families to hope to gain residence. A lack of mutual 
arrangements for repatriation of such families and 
variations in relief and residence rules has intensi- 
fied the problem, especially in a city like Montreal 
where many non-resident families gravitate. . . . 
Most families change their residence in a sincere 
hope to better themselves, only to find themselves 
without work and forced to go on relief.’’ 

Throughout the Dominion the problem of home- 
less men has been partially met by the various 
Dominion measures described above and by meas- 
ures of Dominion-provincial co-operation such as 
those that have prevailed in B.C. Transient families 
and single women, on the other hand, have been 
left to the care of the provinces and mtmicipalities. 
Generally speakiug, the other provinces have fol- 
lowed the same line as B.C. in dealing with such 
persons, denying responsibility to provide social 
services for them, but tempering application of this 
principle with humanitarian considerations to a 
considerable extent. While only partial reports of 
conditions throughout Canada are at hand, they 
indicate that social workers in practically every 
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province have the same difficulties in working out 
constructive plans for transient families as social 
workers in British Columbia. Repatriation has 
been a favourite method of dealing with the prob- 
lem, and there has been, therefore, much shipping 
of indigent persons back and forth across provincial 
botmdaries. There has been also much cross- 
correspondence and negotiation between the vari- 
ous provinces regarding particular cases. All too 
frequently the interests of transients have been 
sacrificed to the desire of the respective provincial 
administrations to deny responsibility and so to 
avoid expense for themselves. 

VIII. Conclusion. 

Certain conclusions emerge from the preceding 
pages which, although they are based largely upon 
British Columbia experience, are believed to be ap- 
plicable in large measure to the whole Dominion. 
These conclusions may be listed as follows: 

1. Transiency is inevitable in a country such as 
Canada, with an intensely mobile population. In 
some respects depression operates to increase mo- 
bility of population. In periods of unemplo 3 mient 
there is a constant movement of indigent persons 
from place to place and from province to province. 
This moving tide may be limited, but it cannot be 
stopped, by denial of relief and other social services 
to members of the transient group. 

2. While unattached homeless men make up the 
m-ost numerous group among the transients, a 
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surprisingly large number consist of families with de- 
pendent children. The family transients are gen- 
erally immigrants who intend definitely to settle in 
new territory, while a high proportion of the un- 
attached men are prepared to move anywhere in 
response to the attraction of jobs or better living 
conditions. 

3. Interprovincial transiency is, on the whole, a 
more serious problem than provincial transiency. A 
number of provinces have gone some distance to- 
wards the adoption of uniform mimicipal residence 
rules and reciprocal arrangements whereby pro- 
vincial transients are given equality of opportunity 
with mimicipal residents to obtain social services. 
Hence the problem of provincial transients has been 
partially merged, in most provinces, into the gen- 
eral problem of social aid for provincial residents. 

4. Present methods of dealing with inter- 
provincial transients by the Dominion and the 
provinces are only partially satisfactory. Construc- 
tive work has been done by the Dominion, with 
provincial collaboration, to provide relief and 
temporary employment for single men. While the 
value of recent efforts to care for unattached men 
must be recognized, these have by no means solved 
their problems. Many of the men are wholly or 
partially unemployable and they have other social 
service needs besides relief and employment place- 
ment. A good part of the problem of single men and 
the whole of the problem of transient families has 
been left to the provinces, which have had no 
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inducement to provide constructive services for 
these groups. 

5. The central issue of the transient problem is 
the question of responsibility. So long as there are 
no uniform residence rules regarding municipal 
responsibility there is trouble with provincial trans- 
ients. In view of the fact that there are no uniform 
residence rules to determine provincial responsi- 
bility for social services to any person, each prov- 
ince feels it necessary to deny service to new-comers 
lest it acknowledge them as its wards and attract 
other indigents from outside. At the same time each 
province urges transients to move back to their 
province of previous residence and assists them to 
do so, in many cases, by paying railroad fare. Thus 
transient indigents are being shipped back and 
forth constantly across provincial boundaries. 

6. Many of the transients, particularly the un- 
attached men, have been wandering back and forth 
across Canada for a number of years and cannot be 
said to belong to any province, according to any 
reasonable definition of provincial residence. Under 
present circumstances, and even under a system of 
uniform provincial residence rules, it would be diffi- 
cult to determine the province of responsibility for 
a fair number of them. 

These findings point the way to the next step in 
dealing effectively with the transient problem. It 
seems abundantly clear that the question of re- 
sponsibility must be settled by uniform provincial 
and municipal residence rules. With this urgent 
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question settled arrangements can be made for the 
province or the municipality of responsibility to 
bear the costs of necessary relief or other social 
services granted to transients by other provinces 
or municipalities and for the orderly return of cer- 
tain non-residents to their homes. It would seem to 
be quite possible for the Dominion Government, 
which is paying a large share of the costs of un- 
employment relief in every province, to prescribe 
uniform residence rules and methods of dealing with 
transients for purposes of relief administration. It 
would also seem possible that the Dominion should 
take the lead in persuading the various provinces to 
adopt reciprocal agreements with similar provisions 
regarding the eligibility of transients for other 
social services. Under such rules and agreements 
there could be provision for the repatriation of 
transients in cases where this was in their interests. 
In other cases they would be allowed to remain in 
the provinces to which they had migrated and there 
they would be entitled to the same social service 
privileges as residents of that province. Likewise, 
the various provinces should recast their municipal 
responsibility rules to provide for inter-municipal 
reciprocal arrangements. If these several steps 
were taken discrimination against transients would 
largely cease and they would be entitled to share, 
with provincial and municipal residents, the bene- 
fits of constructive programmes of assistance and 
rehabilitation. 
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It is not pretended that clarification of responsi- 
bility will solve the transient problem. The single 
homeless men, in particular, will continue to re- 
quire special measures, organized and largely 
financed by the Dominion, and there are other 
problems of transiency which will require special 
treatment. But there is not much hope for con- 
structive work in behalf of the transients until 
there is settlement on a national scale of the ques- 
tion of who is responsible for their care. This is the 
indispensable first step in an adequate transient 
programme. 



V 

PRAIRIE RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
W. L- Jacobson 

The agricultural history of the open plains of the 
three Prairie Provinces is largely a ceaseless struggle 
against drought. The devastating drought of the 
past eight or nine years, combined with a period of 
lowest agricultural prices in history, has brought 
virtual bankruptcy to many thousands of once 
prosperous farmers and made those less successful 
even in the good years, wholly dependent on the 
governments for the very necessities of life. 

According to evidence submitted to the Rowell 
Commission, appointed in 1937, to study federal 
and provincial relations, the total agricultural 
wealth produced in Saskatchewan alone, during 
1926, 1927 and 1928 amounted to $1,180,000,000, 
while the value of agricultural wealth produced in 
Saskatchewan during the drought years of 1931, 
1932 and 1933, was only $354,000,000 or a reduc- 
tion of 70 per cent, in gross income. Further evi- 
dence submitted to the Commission, in the same 
brief, by the Saskatchewan Minister of Agriculture, 
indicated that had 3 delds and prices between 1930 
and 1936 remained as they were during the earlier 
period, 1918 to 1929 inclusive, the farmers of 
Saskatchewan would have obtained an income of 
$1,000,000,000 more than they actually got. 

222 
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Saskatchewan was hardest hit by the recent 
drought both in respect to area and number of 
people affected. A large portion of southern Alberta 
is subject to drought — in fact, the low rainfall area 
of the three Prairie Provinces centres in east 
central Alberta. However, much of the drought 
area in Alberta was largely depopulated during 
previous drought periods that did not affect either 
Manitoba or Saskatchewan so seriously, and in 
addition, drought conditions in Alberta were to 
some considerable extent mitigated through the 
operation of large irrigation projects which make 
use of water from glacier-fed streams flowing from 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. 

Southwestern Manitoba is subject to drought of 
varying intensity and the area is much smaller than 
in either Saskatchewan or Alberta. However, the 
smaller area in Manitoba was seriously affected and, 
in addition, heavy losses were suffered through rust 
damages which have extended into a considerable 
portion of Saskatchewan, and particularly the 
southeastern part of Saskatchewan. Fortunately, 
this menace has been successfully overcome through 
the development of rust-resistant wheat produced 
by the Dominion Rust Research Laboratory and 
the Dominion Experimental Farms. 

The open plains area of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, is part of the great plains of the North 
American continent, which extends from Mexico in 
the south to a point some 260 miles north of the 
international border on the boundary line between 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta. Records show that 
three major drought periods of extraordinary in- 
tensity and duration have occurred throughout this 
area during the past 90 or 100 years. 

In Canada, the open plain area comprises about 
60,000,000 acres of land in the three Prairie Prov- 
inces and may be roughly described by a line 
drawn from a point south of the town of Morden in 
Manitoba, extending in a northwesterly direction 
to the town of Lloydminster on the Saskatchewan- 
Alberta border. Prom this point, the line extends 
in a southwesterly direction to the town of Coch- 
rane, just west of the city of Calgary in Alberta, 
and thence southward to the international bound- 
ary line. 

There are approximately one million people liv- 
ing in this area which includes the cities of Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat in Alberta, and Re- 
gina, Moose Jaw, Swift Current and Weybum in 
Saskatchewan. 

Approximately 25,000,000 acres of the total low 
rainfall area has been cultivated and this is about 
one-fifth of all improved farm lands in Canada, 
which gives some indication of the relative im- 
portance of this area to Canada’s agriculture as a 
whole. Pven more striking is the enormous agri- 
cultural wealth that has been produced on the 
prairies, in spite of the dry years. 

During the past thirty years, it is estimated that 
wheat production alone in the three provinces 
has amounted to eight billion bushels, valued at 
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approximately ten billion dollars and to quote the 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, then Premier of Saskatche- 
wan, “during the six years, 1922 to 1928, south- 
western Saskatchewan produced enough new wealth 
to wipe off the entire indebtedness of every kind in 
the whole province.” As a result of eight or nine 
years of drought, however, coupled with low prices 
and greatly reduced purchasing power, severe hard- 
ship has been experienced, destitution has been 
widespread and very large expenditures have been 
necessary for relief. 

For a discussion of the effects which drought had 
on the income and standard of living of the prairie 
farmer and for an appraisal of the measures of 
direct relief which in consequence became necessary, 
Saskatchewan as the province most severely hit has 
been used as an example. The presentation follows 
in broad outlines the brief submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-provmcial Relations, especially Part 
VI (The Economy of Saskatchewan on Trial) and 
Part IX (The Economic Well Being of the People 
of Saskatchewan). 

Effect of the Drought on Farm Income. 

The revenue of the prairie farmer depends funda- 
mentally upon the voltune and price of his export 
staple, wheat. In the Province of Saskatchewan 
ordmarily 80 per cent, of the income is derived from 
that source and even in the depression years, 
1930-36, when other sources of income gained in 
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importance, it has been around 70 per cent. Crop 
failure and decline in prices of wheat must therefore 
affect the very basis of the farmer’s existence, espe- 
cially if they occur over so long a period and to such 
a disastrous extent as has been the case in the last 
eight years. 

Since 1928 the farmers of Saskatchewan have not 
received a fair return for their crop. The 1929 
wheat crop had about two-thirds of the value of 
that of 1928; the 1930 crop, two-fifths; the small 
crop of 1931, one-fifth; the fair crop of 1932, one- 
quarter; the crop of 1933, one-fifth; that of 1934, 
one-quarter; that of 1935, about one-third; and the 
1936 crop, rather more than one-third.‘ 

Where farming is more or less confined to grow- 
ing one commodity, the farmer depends for his 
livelihood mainly on his cash income. This declined 
in Saskatchewan from $334,000,000 in 1925 to 
$66,000,000 in 1931 and has shown little improve- 
ment since. Ordinarily fully 80 per cent, of this 
cash income is realized from the sale of wheat and 
on the prairie plains this commodity accounts for 
as much as 90 per cent, of all cash receipts. The 
average yearly production of wheat for the nine 
years 1920-28 was 220.5 million bushels; that for 
1929-37 was 138.6 million bushels — a reduction of 
more than one-third. At the same time prices 
slumped in an unprecedented way in spite of the 
improved quality of wheat in some of the depres- 

^Wm. Allen and E. C. Hope, The Farm Outlook for Saskatchewan, 
19S7, Saskatoon, 1937, p. 2; quoted in the Saskatchewan Brief, p. 171. 
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sion years. The wheat crop of 1932 was the largest 
since 1928 and graded higher than any crop in the 
last twenty years, but it was sold at an average 
price of 35 cents a bushel, whereas the extremely 
low grade crop of 1928 brought 77 cents a bushel. 

Owing to these conditions in a large part of 
Saskatchewan, the gross income of the farmer was 
insufiScient to meet cost of operating expenses, even 
when the utmost economy was exercised and when 
all postponable repairs and replacements were 
ignored. In 1933 Dr. William Allen estimated that 
a return of S6.80 per acre was necessary to clear 
minimum expenses without interest on debt.^ Ac- 
cording to this estimate, on the basis of 16.5 
bushels of wheat per acre, the minimmn necessary 
to enable a farmer to carry on without outside 
assistance would be about $6.30 per acre of wheat. 
Allowing for the fact that the provincial average 
for the years 1930-37 was 9.4 bushels per acre, that 
Saskatchewan farms are larger than the average for 
the Prairie Provinces, and that all capital replace- 
ments may be ignored for a year or two, a farmer 
might manage to live without outside assistance on 
average gross receipts of about $4.50 per acre; to 
pay taxes as well would require $5.50 per acre; and 
to meet debt interest, at least $7. These returns 
would not, of course, begin to maintain farm 
equipment. 

The following table taken from the Saskatchewan 
Brief shows better than any words could do how 

^Quoted in the Saskatchewan Brief, p. 177. 
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many districts (given in italics) have been below 
these minima between 1930 and 1937. 


Districts 

Southeastern 

Regina-Weybum 

South-central 

Southwestern 

Central 

West-central 

Bast-central 

Northeastern. 

Northwestern 


1930 1931 1932 1933 


5 SZ 1 29 S eS 3 29 
4 56 ,11 S 32 6 13 
3 26 61 2 37 1 18 

3 74: 1 60 4 ^^ i 

4 28 2 66 3 53 1 93 
Zm 4 52 3 1 23 

6 82 5 57 5.49 10 30 
10 62 7.79 7 11 7.10 
13 07 7 28 6.65 5 07 


1934 1935 1936 1937 

S S $ $ 

2 01 1.40 3 96 2 31 

2 01 2 96 7 39 Ntl 
1 28 5 98 2 82 Nil 
1 60 4-^0 Ntl mi 

3 98 7 Z8 7 93 Ntl 

4 33 5 00 3 34 Ntl 
10.12 4 10 14 26 6 93 

9 27 9 32 11 35 8.91 
10 12 7.98 5.81 4 73 
(Brief, p. 178) 


The situation of the farmer was further aggra- 
vated by the fact that the prices for the goods 
which they had to buy had not declined to the 
same extent as prices of wheat. The index of 147 
items a farmer has to buy was reduced from 162 in 
1929 to a low of 124 in 1933; while wheat prices 
dropped during the same period from 152 to 52 
(1914 = 100 in both cases). 

All these conditions resulted in a considerable 
lowering of the standard of living in the drought- 
stricken areas and might in some parts have led to 
starvation if the Government had not given as- 
sistance. Observers travelling in the Saskatchewan 
drought district in 1934 reported that there were 
children who had not tasted any other vegetables 
but potatoes in over two years.® Malnutrition has 
been reported by medical experts and deficiencies 

«p. B. MacRae and R. M. Scott, tlie Drought Country”, a 
reprint of a series of articles which appeared in the Winnipeg Free Press ^ 
the Regina Leader Post and the Saskatoon Star Phoentx, Saskatoon, 
1934, pp. 18-20; quoted in the Saskatchewan Brief, p. 291. 
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in diet emphasized, especially a shortage of vege- 
tables and fruit. 

The supply of clothing, too, proved utterly in- 
sufficient after several years of drought. This was 
felt the more as the cost of working clothes which 
could not be dispensed with was relatively high. 
To quote the observers mentioned above: “Cloth- 
ing has been reduced to a minimum and bed clothes 
are reported as a great necessity, being but a rem- 
nant of what they once were and worn thin with 
age . . . the people live simply and modestly so 
that reduction from their scale of living means 
more to the farmer and his family than would at 
first appear.” 

Direct Relief. 

To meet this emergency relief had to be given 
to the farmers in the drought areas continuously 
from 1929 to the present day. The method of ad- 
ministering this assistance and relief has been re- 
vised several times during the eight-year period. 
In 1929 and 1930, when the south-central section of 
the province, an area containing an agricultural 
population of about 150,000, suffered severely from 
bought, responsibility for the provision of direct 
relief and agricultural assistance was shared by the 
provincial government and the municipal govern- 
ments. The former, with the assistance of grants- 
in-aid from the federal government, spent about 
$4,000,000 on relief road work during the years 
1929, 1930 and 1931, employment being restricted 
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to farmers who had suffered partial or complete 
crop failure. It also provided assistance in forms 
such as free transportation of feed, et cetera into the 
stricken area. 

But the greater part of the burden fell on the 
rural municipalities. These financed advances to 
farmers through the banks on the strength of pro- 
vincial government guarantees — in consequence 
their bank-indebtedness increased rapidly. When in 
1931 drought devastated a much larger area than in 
either 1929 or 1930 and wheat prices continued to 
fall, the problem became one of such magnitude 
that neither the municipalities nor the province 
could cope with it without federal support on a 
large scale. 

In August, 1931, the Saskatchewan Relief Com- 
mission, a centralized Government organization, 
consisting of a board of five members, an advisory 
committee of twelve and a general manager, was 
established.^ The dried-out area was zoned by the 
Commission according to the number of crop- 
failures experienced. The worst area, embracing 93 
rural municipalities and local improvement districts 
which had experienced three successive crop fail- 
ures, was classified as the “A” area. A slightly 
smaller area, consisting of 76 mtmicipalities which 
experienced two crop failures, was classified as the 
“B” area. Another, comprising 69 mtmicipal units 
and known as the “C” area, had lost one crop. All 
these areas were situated in the south of the province. 

‘Statutes of Saskatchewan, 22 Geo. V„ 1932, C. 74. 
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An additional relief problem had arisen in some 90 
rural municipalities in the northern section of the 
province to which farm families from the dried-out 
area had migrated, carrying with them some farm 
and household equipment, but possessing no means 
of support. Only a very small part of the province 
was free from relief problems. 

The federal government contributed to the ex- 
penditures of the Commission on the basis of : (a) 
100 per cent, of direct relief, feed and fodder costs 
and grazing dues in the “A” area; (b) 100 per cent, 
of direct relief costs for those moved from the “A” 
area to other parts of the province; (c) 50 per cent, 
of relief costs in the “B” area; (d) 50 per cent, of 
expenditures for movement of settlers’ effects and 
live stock from the ‘A” and “B” areas at a reduced 
rate arranged with the railways ; (e) 50 per cent, of 
freight charges on shipments of food supplies and 
other commodities sent to the “A” area by churches 
and other organizations in Canada for distribution 
by the Commission; (f) an expenditure of $84,886 
for medical relief in the “A” and “B” areas. The 
provincial government and the municipalities were 
financially responsible for all other relief expendi- 
tures by the Commission. The municipalities were, 
in the main, unable to contribute though they en- 
tered into agreements to reimburse the Commission 
for one-third of the cost of relief distributed to their 
respective ratepayers. Advances made by the Re- 
lief Commission in 1931 and subsequent years were 
(with the possible exception of medical assistance) 
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in form at least, loans. A straight promissory 
note was taken for direct relief advances but a 
lien, acting as a first legal charge on the crops of the 
individual in the year of the advance and the suc- 
ceeding year was taken as security for seed, feed 
and fodder, tractor fuel, binder- twine and repairs. 
Cash repayments for relief advances 1931 to 1934 
amounted to about $2,000,000. Relief notes of 
1931-32 to the amount of $12,506,723 were can- 
celled by the federal and provincial governments 
in 1933. 

The expenditures of the Relief Commission in its 
first year of operation, with nearly 50 per cent, of 
the total rural population in receipt of Government 
assistance in some form, amounted to $18,740,672, 
of which $9,870,916 was chargeable to the Do- 
minion and $8,869,756 to the province and the 
municipalities. In 1932, in spite of a fair crop, fall- 
ing prices made it necessary for the Commission to 
carry on. Its total expenditure in 1932-33 amounted 
to $3,287,665, the federal government contributing 
$713,405 and the province assuming responsibility 
for the rest. In 1933-34, with nearly one- third of 
the agricultural population of the province receiv- 
ing Government assistance, expenditure mounted 
to $13,506,492. The Dominion contributed $2,- 
064,482 and the province, $11,442,010, including 
$2,431,371 chargeable to the rural municipalities. 

The Commission was aided in each of these years 
by the churches and other voluntary agencies, 
organized in 1932 in the Saskatchewan Voluntary 
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Rural Relief Committee. In 1933-34 the Com- 
mittee distributed 279 car-loads of vegetables, fruit 
and clothing, 6 car-loads of flour and feed grain, and 
60 car-loads of coal for schools. In subsequent years 
the activities of the Committee were extended on 
an even larger scale. 

In the summer of 1934 the Relief Commission 
was replaced by a less highly centralized system 
and relief assistance was divided into two separate 
categories, direct relief and agricultural re-estab- 
lishment. The Bureau of Labour and Public Wel- 
fare in the Department of Municipal Affairs was 
charged with supervision of direct relief, and the 
Department of Agriculture with agricultural re- 
establishment. The municipalities were called upon 
to play a much more active part in the administra- 
tion of each type of assistance, and the principle of 
treating all relief advances as loans was continued. 

In 1934-35 direct relief was provided in about 200 
municipalities and local improvement districts in 
the drought area at a cost of $6,500,000. Simi- 
lar assistance in the northern relief area cost $690,- 
083. Expenditure on agricultural re-establishment 
amounted to more than $14,000,000. To meet these 
costs the Dominion advanced $9,000,000 — the bal- 
ance of more than $12,000,000 being chargeable to 
the province and the rural municipalities. 

In 1935, not drought but rust made relief neces- 
sary. Government assistance was given in some 225 
nnral municipalities and local improvement dis- 
tricts, the municipalities accepting responsibility 
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for one-third of the cost in each case, although a 
large number were unable to make any contribu- 
tion to immediate expenditure. In the southern 
relief area expenditures totalled slightly less than 
$8,000,000, divided about evenly between direct 
relief and agricultural aid, and in the northern area 
$793,028. The total burden in this year was borne 
by the province and rural municipalities. 

In 1936 the recurrence of severe drought forced a 
third of the rural population on relief again. The 
federal government agreed to meet 100 per cent, of 
the costs of direct relief and winter maintenance of 
live stock from September 1, 1936, to March 31, 
1937, in the federally defined drought area of 149 
rural municipalities and local improvement dis- 
tricts, no repayment by recipients being required. 
But provincial advances for seed, feed, tractor fuel 
and implement repairs, creating the usual charges 
against the crops and lands of recipients, amoimted 
to about $6,500,000. 

The federal agreement with respect to direct re- 
lief in the drought area was continued and the com- 
plete failure of crops and pastures over most of the 
province in the summer of 1937 necessitated emer- 
gency grants to save live stock, and additional ex- 
penditures for direct relief as distress increased. The 
total cost of the relief year ending August 31, 1937, 
was in excess of $8,000,000 for direct relief in the 
drought area and nearly $10,000,000 for agri- 
cultural aid. Government assistance in the northern 
area amounted to $1,030,976 for the same period. 
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The federal government contributed $5,572,935 
toward direct relief and $2,612,779 toward agri- 
cultural aid in the drought area, leaving a balance 
of about $10,000,000 to be carried by the province 
and the rural municipalities. 

In the winter of 1937-38 direct issues of food were 
supplied by the federal government to people in the 
drought areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Over 
1,100 car-loads of food were distributed including 
vegetables, fish, beans and cheese shipped in from 
Ontario, Nova Scotia and British Colu m bia. An 
additional 700 car-loads of food, vegetables and 
clothing were shipped in through voluntary contri- 
butions from churches and other organizations from 
all parts of Canada. Where relief in cash was given, 
food allowances for a family of five for one month 
was $20.20 in 1937. It had become necessary to 
raise gradually that allowance as the reserves had 
been used during the drought period. In 1933-34 
the allowance had been $10 plus a 98 lb. bag of 
flour; in 1935, $13.15 and in 1936, $16.50 without 
separate allowances for flour. If the relief applicant 
had meat, 15 per cent, was to be deducted from the 
allowance; if dairy products, a further 10 per cent. ; 
for vegetables 10 per cent. 

Throughout the drought years hospital and 
medical aid was provided and financed by the 
province for residents in the drought areas. 

Practically all the money to finance the $85,000,- 
000 of rural relief expenditures in the six years 
1931-37 came from the federal treasury. The 
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revenues of the province shrank rapidly with the 
collapse of wheat prices and soon proved inadequate 
to meet the ordinary expenditures of government. 
The relief of unemployment in urban centres added 
to the strain on provincial finances. Further out- 
side borrowing became almost impossible as deficits 
accumulated and the public debt nearly trebled. 
Total relief expenditures by the province since 
September 1, 1929, amounting to $110,602,638 at 
April 30, 1937, exceeded the total ordinary revenues 
of the province for the same period. Of this sum 
cash advances made by the federal government 
under relief legislation over the same period 
totalled $93,546,558, of which approximately $35,- 
700,000 was by way of contribution and $57,844,000 
was by way of loan. These amounts have been sub- 
stantially increased by further advances. 

Other Emergency Means of Relief. 

1. Feed and Fodder were supplied in order to 
maintain live stock and while the amounts varied 
from year to year, according to the intensity of the 
drought, the amount required for the 1937-38 relief 
year was estimated at 400,000 to 425,000 tons. 

2. Free Freight, in addition, was provided to 
those who had funds for purchasing their own feed 
or fodder. This was financed by the federal and 
provincial governments in previous years. During 
the 1937-38 year, this cost was assumed by the 
provinces. 
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3. Under the Feeder Freight Policy, reduced 
freight rates were extended to those in other 
provinces wishing to purchase stock in the west for 
feeding. 

4. To meet the extreme feed shortage following 
a total crop failure over a large part of the drought 
area in 1937, the federal government inaugurated 
an optional marketing plan during the Fall of 1937. 
Under this plan, live stock in the drought area was 
assembled and purchased by the federal govern- 
ment. Part of the stock was graded and shipped to 
packing plants and the balance was shipped to a 
central pasture at Carberry, Manitoba, where it 
was graded and sold by private sale or auction to 
packers and feeders. Ninety thousand head of 
stock were marketed under this plan in the Fall of 
1937, and aside from relieviog the feed situation, 
the marketing of stock under this plan, served to 
stabilize the market price, by preventing a large 
number of poorly finished cattle being rushed to 
the markets in the Fall. 

5. Under a farm placement plan inaugurated 
in 1934, men and women were placed on farms and 
in homes and by way of assistance to their mainte- 
nance and wages, the Dominion Government has 
contributed from $10.00 to $15.00 a month for each 
worker. The farmer receives five dollars and the 
labourer the balance. 

6. Other emergency measures of relief have to 
do mainly with debt adjustments, principally with 
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farm machine and mortgage companies and tax 
arrears. The Saskatchewan Government evolved a 
plan of a voluntary nature of debt reduction and 
debt cancellation and ten millions of private and 
public debt has been or is being written off com- 
pletely. In addition, protection debt legislation 
has been enacted by the provinces. In Alberta, 
legislation has been placed on the provincial 
statutes for the purpose of debt reduction whereas 
in Saskatchewan debts have been reduced or can- 
celled by mutual agreement. 

More permanent forms of relief include : 

1. The northern settler re-estabhshment plan 
whereby a great many families have been assisted 
in moving from the less favourable soil areas to the 
northern parts of the provinces and also to other 
provinces. Freight on stock and equipment to new 
locations was provided and some assistance granted 
toward transportation of the family. 

2. A youth training plan inaugurated in 1937 for 
the purpose of giving young men and women op- 
portunity for training along practical lines to fit 
them for their chosen trade or profession. Short 
courses organized by the extension departments of 
the universities were held during the winter of 
1937-38 at central points in the provinces. The 
courses were well attended and the success achieved 
the first year indicated the need of con tinuing the 
youth training plan. The Dominion Government 
contributed $80,000 for this work this year. 
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The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Programme. 

The major weapon in the battle against the 
drought is The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 
which was passed by the Parliament of Canada in 
April, 1935, to provide for the rehabilitation of the 
drought and soil drifting areas in the open plains of 
the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 

The work being done under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation programme is, strictly speaking, the 
responsibility of the provinces, particularly since 
the natural resources including lands and surface 
water were transferred from Dominion control to 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. The prob- 
lems arising out of drought, however, in the open 
plains area of these three provinces are of such 
magnitude that their solution must of necessity be 
worked out on a national scale. At the same time 
the Dominion Government is, so far as the ex- 
penditure of federal funds is involved, directly con- 
cerned in alleviating conditions of drought to the 
greatest possible degree and thereby reducing and if 
possible entirely eliminating the necessity of ex- 
pending public funds for relief in the drought area. 

It may be considered sound business on the part 
of the Dominion Government to give leadership 
and financial assistance in establishing a more se- 
cure and self-sustaining agriculture on the prairies. 
There is no reason to doubt that years of more 
abundant rainfall will return sooner or later and it 
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might be accepted as a certainty that drought such 
as has occurred in the past will recur. A danger to 
be considered is that with the return of rainfall, 
need of rehabilitation may be forgotten particularly 
since the object of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme in establishing a more secure agri- 
culture and providing against the dry years can be 
best achieved during years of more favourable rain- 
fall. It is for this reason chiefly that rehabilitation 
work needs to be carried on continuously. 

An important factor contributing to results so far 
achieved under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme is the active public support received. 
This support is not only important in that it re- 
flects an earnest desire on the part of all concerned 
to establish a more secure livelihood on the open 
plains and their belief that this can be done, but it 
also is important in that general public support is 
necessary for success because of the widespread and 
general nature of the work. 

While very definite results have been achieved in 
practically all lines of activities under way, much 
of the work so far has of necessity been of a pre- 
liminary nature and it is only within the last year 
that a more definite working policy has been 
evolved. While three-quarters of a million dollars 
was voted for the fiscal year 1935-36, only $342,- 
424.01 was expended. During the fiscal year 
1936-37, a total of $627,798.61 was expended of the 
million dollars voted. A larger portion of the vote 
has been expended during the present fiscal year. 
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1937-38, since it is estimated that out of the two 
million appropriated, $1,775,000 will be expended 
and with the preliminary surveys and studies that 
have been made, it is estimated that upwards of 
four million dollars may be effectively expended 
during the coming fiscal year. 

An essential feature of the work outlined under 
the original Act was to provide assistance and en- 
couragement on a self-help basis in rehabilitating 
individual farmers including assistance in the con- 
servation of surface water supplies for household, 
stock-watering and irrigation, re-grassing, tree 
planting, reclamation of land damaged by soil 
drifting and assistance in soil drift control largely 
through local agricultural improvement associa- 
tions organized from the various Dominion Experi- 
mental Stations in the open plains area. Assistance 
was also given under the Act to the universities of 
the provinces in continuing and extending soil sur- 
veys and for an economic survey in co-operation 
with the provincial governments. 

In 1937 the scope of the Act was extended to 
provide for rehabilitation on a community basis 
including the establishment of community pastures 
in the open plains area where the soil and climate 
have been found by experience and survey to be 
unsuited for grain farming. The Act was amended 
to make it possible for Parliament to vote more than 
$1,000,000 a year and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of more than one Advisory Committee to assist 
the Minister of Agriculture in administering the Act. 
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The sum of $2,000,000 was voted for the fiscal 
year 1937-38 on the imderstanding that approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 would be expended for the pur- 
pose outlined in the original Act and that the 
additional $1,000,000 voted would be expended for 
rehabilitating communities rather than individuals 
by taking non-arable areas out of grain and estab- 
lishing community and reserve pastures. 

Detailed supervision of the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation work was, at first, largely performed 
by the Dominion Experimental Farms. With the 
extension of the programme, however, the work has 
become too heavy to carry on under the Experi- 
mental Farms alone and a separate branch under 
a Director of Rehabilitation has been established 
to handle all water development work and land 
utilization including establishment of pasturage on 
lands withdrawn from cultivation. Purely soil 
reclamation work, including soil drift control, tree 
planting, re-grassing and other work pertaining to 
lands to be kept under cultivation, will remain in 
charge of the Experimental Farms. 

About 25 per cent, of the total area seriously 
affected by drought is considered non-arable owing 
to poor soil and tmfavourable climatic conditions. 
These non-arable areas, which are quite widely 
distributed over the open plains, vary from lands 
where a few individuals are able to make a living 
to lands where settlers should not be encourag- 
ed to remam. The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme therefore involves two main divisions 
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including (1) the problem pertaining to non-arable 
lands in so-called marginal areas which are to be 
taken out of grain growing and community pas- 
tures established, and (2) the larger areas of better 
lands where conditions are more favourable for 
grain farming. 

Community and Reserve Pastures. 

The Advisory Committee on Land Utilization 
was appointed to advise the Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture with respect to the policy in dealing 
with the non-arable areas under the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Programme involving the with- 
drawal of these lands from cultivation, removal of 
settlers to better lands, re-grassing, water develop- 
ment and the establishment of community or 
reserve pastures. 

The main features of the procedure provide that 
the provincial government involved is to assume 
the responsibility for selection of areas of non- 
arable lands for use as community pastures and to 
make recommendations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The procedure also provides that the pro- 
vincial governments may enter into agreement with 
the Dominion Government to place with the Do- 
minion control of any lands involved to insure 
permanence and to avoid any possibility of re- 
settlement in the event of wetter years returning. 
So far, Saskatchewan is the only province that has 
made an agreement with the Dominion. Manitoba 
has only a limited area of sub-marginal land 
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suitable for the establishment of community pas- 
tures and Alberta has not yet reached any agreement 
with the Dominion Government with respect to 
establishment of community pastures on lands un- 
suitable for grain growing. 

During 1937, 16 community pastures were estab- 
lished in the drought area of Saskatchewan, varying 
in size from approximately 6,000 acres to 25,000 
acres each, and involving a total area of some 180,- 
000 acres. In addition some 30 community pastures 
were investigated during 1937 in Saskatchewan in- 
volving approximately 400,000 acres of land. The 
Saskatchewan Government also submitted for in- 
vestigation 5 special areas involving 1,350,000 acres 
where it is proposed to establish reserve pastures 
for the purpose of not only withdrawing the lands 
from cultivation but also from grazing, to provide 
reserves of feed and grass for the drier years and 
finally to inaugurate a large-scale range improve- 
ment programme. The removal of these areas from 
grain growing and the establishment of community 
pastures are considered of fundamental importance 
in improving the agricultural set-up of the open 
plains area, not only in reducing relief expenditures 
for individuals in these areas which are too low in 
production because of soil and climatic conditions 
to sustain the population, but also in using these 
lands for the only purpose for which they are suited. 

In utilizing the pasture areas which are being 
established, the Minister of Agriculture suggested 
at a conference held in Regina, May 6th, 1937, for 
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the purpose of organizing the land utilization work 
under the Prairie Parm Rehabilitation Programme 
that these lands should be made breeding areas for 
the production of calves and feeders rather than 
finished cattle. The breeding of a uniform and suit- 
able type of cattle would be necessary to make this 
successful and to meet the demands of the Old 
Country market. The plan as outlined by the 
Minister not only provides for the use of non-arable 
lands in the open plains which are being taken out 
of grain production and used for the establishment 
of pastures but also provides for the utilization of 
feed produced in Eastern Canada in preparing 
these cattle for finishing in the Old Country. 
Western Canada bred cattle are favoured in the 
Old Country because they are healthier and it has 
been found that they do better when moved from 
the Western Plains to Eastern Canada and then to 
the Old Country. 

Water Development. 

Substantial progress has been made in the phase 
of the rehabilitation programme devoted to the 
conservation of surface water for domestic and 
stock-watering purposes and for irrigation where 
feasible. This work includes two main classes such 
as community projects either for stock-watering or 
irrigation and individual projects including dug- 
outs, stock-watering dams and small irrigation 
schemes. Construction of the community projects 
is administered directly from the Prairie Farm 
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Rehabilitation Office in Regina while the smaller 
projects are administered through the water rights 
office of each province. 

Since the work started in 1935, 8 community 
projects have been constructed in Manitoba, all for 
stock-watering and domestic use. Some 10 storage 
reservoirs have been constructed or are under con- 
struction in Saskatchewan for irrigation purposes 
in addition to some 27 community stock-watering 
dams. The total estimated storage capacity of all 
community projects completed or under construc- 
tion in Saskatchewan is estimated at 127,614 acre- 
feet and the 10 irrigation reservoirs it is estimated 
will provide water for nearly 50,000 acres of land. 
Some 10 irrigation projects have been completed, 
repaired or are under construction in Alberta in- 
volving a total of 43,535 acres of land and 26 com- 
munity stock-watering dams. 

The possibilities of utilizing surface water par- 
ticularly for irrigation are greater in Alberta than 
in either Saskatchewan or Manitoba owing to the 
proximity of Alberta to the eastern watershed 
of the Rocky Mountains and the opportunity for 
diverting at a reasonable cost water from the 
several rivers which flow through the foothills. 
Large irrigation works were in existence before the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Programme was in- 
augurated in 1935. Prior to that date it had been 
estimated that from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 had 
been expended in constructing irrigation works in 
Alberta to irrigate over 1,000,000 acres of land. To 
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date about half of this area has been developed and 
these irrigated lands have proved an important and 
vital stabilizing factor during periods of drought 
even though large irrigation development in Al- 
berta has suffered through over-development dur- 
ing the earlier years of settlement owing to the long 
wait for settlers. Much of the work deteriorated 
beyond repair without heavy expenditure or being 
rebuilt without ever being used. One large project 
was constructed on the fringe of the low rainfall 
area and later years proved that the rainfall was 
sufficient to dry farm quite successfully without 
irrigation. This project involved an area of some 
217,000 acres of irrigated land where water is now 
being used only to a limited extent. 

The economic and agricultural value of the large 
irrigation projects located out in the open plains 
area of southern Alberta has been demonstrated 
particularly during the past 7 or 8 years. The fact 
that less than $800,000 was expended for feed 
and fodder relief in Alberta during the fiscal year 
1936-37 and not likely over $750,000 is to be ex- 
pended during the fiscal year 1937-38 is due no 
doubt in a large measure to the existence of these 
large irrigation projects throughout the drought 
area and had the works now constructed been fully 
developed and in operation, southern Alberta could 
have easily had a surplus of feed for use in other 
parts of the drought-stricken areas. 

The principle underlying financial assistance from 
public funds for the construction of com mu nity 
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irrigation projects is that these works are of such 
a nature and the benefits are of such general 
community value that the cost of constructing 
the necessary works is not properly charged to the 
land that is actually irrigated. Moreover, the ex- 
penditure of public monies for feed and fodder relief 
during periods of dry years can, it is believed, be 
most effectively reduced by the development of 
projects to utilize to the fullest possible extent all 
available water supplies in the open plains area. 
The Advisory Committee has not, however, ap- 
proved expenditures of public funds for the con- 
struction of the very large irrigation schemes that 
have been proposed owing to high costs. While the 
cost of constructing necessary works for the smaller 
community irrigation projects is considered prop- 
erly chargeable to public funds — ^where there is 
evidence of community benefit, it is recognized that 
the cost of maintenance and operation for any pro- 
ject so constructed must be paid for out of pro- 
duction from the lands irrigated. Any project which 
does not pass this test has not been recommended; 
for example, the projected North Saskatchewan 
Irrigation Project involving a possible area of over 
1,400,000 acres and entailing the construction of a 
canal extending from the foothills in Alberta, across 
central Alberta into central Saskatchewan. There 
are, however, extensive areas in southern Alberta 
where it is considered economically feasible to 
undertake additional irrigation development on a 
community scale owing chiefly to the relatively low 
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cost of diverting water and the proximity of the 
lands to be irrigated to the water supply. 

So far, irrigation development under the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Programme in Alberta has 
been confined largely to the extension and repair of 
existing projects, including the Eastern Irrigation 
District where P.F.R.A. funds have been expended 
to the extent of $22,400, making some 14,000 acres 
of additional land irrigable. An additional $50,000 
is being expended on the Rolling Hills Section of 
the Eastern Irrigation District where some 30,000 
acres of virgin land will be made irrigable. During 
1936 and 1937, $80,000 was expended for repair of 
the Canada Land and Irrigation Company project 
where some 250 farmers are irrigating over 34,200 
acres of land. Other projects in Alberta include the 
expenditure of $3,000 in repairing the works of the 
Mountain View project involving some 3,600 acres 
of irrigable land, and the drilling of an exploratory 
gas well on the Red Deer River near Atlee, Alberta, 
for the purpose of determining the possibility of 
finding gas for use in pumping water from the Red 
Deer River for irrigation purposes. Atlee is located 
in what is considered the driest portion of the open 
plains area and where feed production is a serious 
problem. The well has not been completed. 

Irrigation development in Saskatchewan is re- 
stricted entirely to new projects and the principal 
development has so far been confined to the Cypress 
Hills area in the southwest of the province and the 
Souris and Moose Mountain rivers in the southeast. 
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The Cypress Take reservoir now under construc- 
tion is considered the key to development of the 
Frenchman River and Battle Creek for irrigation 
purposes in the southwest. This reservoir when 
completed will have a storage capacity of 70,000 
acre-feet and is to be used for storing water from 
the Frenchman River and its tributaries and also 
from Battle Creek for irrigation purposes in these 
two drainage basins. Projects so far completed to 
utilize water from the Cypress Take storage are the 
Eastend and Val Marie projects involving a total 
area of over 9,000 acres when fully developed. The 
Cypress Take storage project when completed will 
provide water, it is estimated, for over 20,000 acres 
of land including approximately 10,000 on the 
Frenchman River and 10,000 on Battle Creek. 

While 1,215,000 acres of land are irrigable in 
Saskatchewan so far as engineering and water 
supply are concerned, over 925,000 acres of this 
area could not be irrigated without the construc- 
tion of works that would be too costly. The most 
that can be economically irrigated in Saskatchewan 
is estimated at 100,000 acres so far as the construc- 
tion of community projects is concerned. In ad- 
dition approximately 150,000 acres may be irri- 
gated by the development of individual schemes, 
making a potential maximum of 250,000 acres of 
irrigable land in the province. This area is not large 
compared to the potential irrigable area in Alberta, 
where moimtain streams provide more abundant 
water suppHes and where topographical conditions 
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afford more opportunity for diverting water eco- 
nomically. The full development and utilization of 
the quarter of a million acres of irrigated land in 
Saskatchewan would, however, play an important 
part in providing feed for use in conjunction with 
the community pastures being established and in 
permanently rehabilitating the areas most affected 
by drought. 

Largely because of the relatively high rainfall, 
there has been no irrigation development of any 
consequence in Manitoba. 

Small Water Development Projects. 

A part of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Pro- 
gramme that has received widespread attention and 
support is the assistance being provided to indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers in conserving smrface 
water supplies for domestic and stock-watering 
and irrigating purposes. Since the work was started 
in 1935 and up to January 15th, 1938, over 11,000 
applications were received from the three provinces, 
including 1,800 from Manitoba, over 7,100 from 
Saskatchewan and nearly 2,500 from Alberta. 
Nearly 5,500 have been authorized or approved for 
construction and 4,600 completed or reported com- 
pleted including 2,600 dugouts, over 1,600 stock- 
watering dams and over 400 individual irrigation 
projects. 

While the conservation of moisture for crop pro- 
duction through cultivation as compared with, the 
conservation of surface water is of major importance 
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in the open plains area, it is a fact nevertheless that 
the full development of surface water resources is 
fundamental in the rehabilitation of agriculture 
throughout the drought area, not only to provide 
water for household use and stock throughout the 
farming and grazing areas but also to grow vege- 
tables during the drier years and to grow feed to sup- 
plement dry land crops during periods of drought. 

In addition to engineering services, financial as- 
sistance is provided under the Act to individuals in 
constructing dugouts, stock-watering dams and 
small irrigation projects. For dugouts, assistance 
is based on 43^ cents a cubic yard for earth exca- 
vated up to a maximum of $75 and for dams, as- 
sistance is based on 43^ cents a cubic yard for 
earth excavated plus 25 cents a cubic yard for 
rock- work and 100 per cent, cost of materials up to 
a maximum of $150 for all three items in the case 
of a stock-watering dam and $350 for individual 
irrigation projects. 

During the fiscal year 1937-38, the total paid in 
direct financial assistance for this work was $208,- 
210 in the three provinces. The total paid out 
during the fiscal year 1935-36 was only $4,790 and 
during the fiscal year 1936-37 financial assistance 
for this work amounted to $85,000. 

Rehabilitation Work on the Arable Lands of the 
Open Plains. 

While the work of the Advisory Committee on 
Dand Utilization is confined to the portion of the 
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open plains area unsuitable, because of soil and 
climatic conditions, for grain growing and esti- 
mated at approximately 25 per cent, of the 60,000,- 
000 acres affected by drought, all rehabilitation 
work in connection with the arable areas is carried 
on largely through the Dominion Experimental 
Earms including district experiment sub-stations, 
reclamation stations, agricultural improvement as- 
sociations, re-grassing, tree planting, cereal pro- 
duction, soil investigation and seed supplies. Other 
activities include entomological surveys, aerial sur- 
veys and economic surveys. 

District Experiment Sub-stations. 

Forty- three district experiment sub-stations have 
been established in the three provinces where 
special problems exist. These stations are devoted 
to demonstrational and experimental work in the 
production of crops in areas affected by drought 
and soil drifting. For the most part they consist of 
one section of land and are privately-owned grain 
farms operated by the owner under direction and 
supervision of the Dominion Experimental Farm. 

Agricultural Improvement Associations. 

In addition to the establishment of district ex- 
periment sub-stations throughout the low rainfall 
area in the three provinces, the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme provides for the organization of agricul- 
tural improvement associations where individual 
farmers and ranchers voluntarily organize for 
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commimity activity in controlling soil drifting. The 
introduction of summer fallow in 1885 and Marquis 
wheat in 1912 were two major factors in making the 
Canadian prairies one of the important wheat- 
producing areas in the world. The more recent 
introduction of improved cultural practices in- 
cluding strip farming and trash cover are considered 
equally important in controlling the evil of soil 
drifting. Serious damage has already been done in 
many areas by soil drifting or wind erosion even 
though the potentially productive power of the 
area has not been greatly reduced. Soil drift con- 
trol is vitally important, however, in establishing a 
permanent agriculture on the open plains. To date 
100 agricultural improvement associations have 
been established in the three provinces, including 
12 in Manitoba, 65 in Saskatchewan and 23 in 
Alberta. 

Another activity being carried on through the 
Experimental Farms includes reclamation stations 
established for the purpose of reclaiming wind- 
eroded soil for agricultural use and of re-establish- 
ing suitable grass cover on land which has been 
severely damaged by drought and soil drifting and 
has become a menace to adjacent arable lands. 
This work is essentially experimental and so far 
stations have been established at Melita in Mani- 
toba and at Mortlach and Cadillac in Saskatche- 
wan. 

Re-grassing is an important part of the re- 
habilitation work and over 32 stations have been 
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established, including 18 in Alberta and 14 in 
Saskatchewan. These stations are experimental and 
demonstrational where the best methods for re- 
establishing grass on land subject to drifting are 
being determined for varying conditions. Re- 
grassing of community pastures where necessary is 
being done through the Dominion Experimental 
Farms and grass seed in small quantities is being 
supplied to members of agricultural improvement 
associations for the purpose of establishing seed 
plots. 

Crested wheat grass is being widely used in re- 
claiming wind-blown soils and re-establishing pas- 
ture lands. This grass was first distributed to 
farmers of the Prairie Provinces about 5 years ago, 
yet the seed produced in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba totalled 650,000 lbs. in 1937. It 
is widely used on sub-stations, it excels for binding 
soil and is used almost exclusively in seeding com- 
munity pastures. 

Tree planting under the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme is carried on by the Experimental Farms 
Branch and in addition to the free distribution of 
tree seedlings to farmers throughout the Prairie 
Provinces from the Forest Nursery Stations at 
Indian Head and Sutherland, Saskatchewan, which 
has been carried on for a number of years, the re- 
habilitation programme provides trees together 
with supervisory and financial assistance in tree 
planting to district experiment sub-stations, agri- 
cultural improvement associations and field-crop 
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shelter-belt associations. Contrary to the some- 
what common belief, tree planting work is not 
being done with any hope of modifying the climate 
or rainfall, since trees after all are the effect and 
not the cause of rainfall. Trees, nevertheless, are 
important in providing shelter for the home and for 
beautification and provide as well effective means 
of protecting gardens from the hot winds of summer 
and are snow traps during the winter. In addition, 
the value and possibility of trees as a means of 
checking wind erosion is being watched. Five as- 
sociations of farmers are carrying on large-scale 
planting of caragana shelter belts where the field 
value of trees is being determined on a large scale. 

Large-scale soil moisture conservation is being 
fully investigated by the Experimental Farms in 
connection with the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme. This includes study of contouring, 
terracing and furrowing, to determine the value of 
such work in conserving moisture for crop produc- 
tion. A new feature of this work is the use of snow 
ploughs to create artificial drifts or snow banks on 
cultivated fields, not only to prevent the snow from 
blowing off but also to catch as much snow as 
possible where it may be most useful in adding to 
the moisture content of the soil. 

Four major types of surveys in respect to land 
utilization and land settlement and which have 
been included as part of the general rehabilitation 
work include soil, economic, aerial and grass 
surveys. 
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When the West was first opened up for settle- 
ment forty and fifty years ago, little thought was 
given to differences in soil and its suitability for 
grain growing. True enough, there was considerable 
controversy prior to the building of the first rail- 
way across the prairies in 1885, as to whether or not 
the open plains were suitable for fanning owing to 
low normal precipitation as indicated by the vege- 
tation. Periods of more favourable rainfall, how- 
ever, served to dispel any serious doubts about the 
potential agricultural value of the open plains and, 
particularly, the occurrence of June rains which 
produced growth to convince even the most scepti- 
cal. Records of the past fifty years indicate that 
both those in favour of settling the prairies and 
those opposed, were at least partly right. The fact 
is that climate on the open plains varies greatly 
from year to year and from period to period. There 
is no evidence to indicate a trend either upward or 
downward. Drought periods of shorter duration 
have occurred at varying intervals, while two major 
droughts have occurred smce the trans-Canada 
railway was completed in 1885. 

Possibly the most important fact revealed 
through years of experience is the wide difference in 
soil over the prairie and particularly the poorer 
soils not recognized in the earlier years, when the 
prairies were homesteaded and settled. It is in this 
connection that thorough and accurate surveys are 
important and provide a sound and dependable 
basis for the land utilization policy that has been 
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inaugurated under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme. This is particularly true of soil survey 
work, which has been conducted for a number of 
years in each of the Prairie Provinces under the 
direction of the provincial universities. Under 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 
this work has been continued and extended. 

Economic surveys with particular emphasis on 
land utilization and classifications have been con- 
ducted in a number of areas of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan as part of the rehabilitation programme 
by the Economics Branch of the Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the Department 
of Farm Management of the University of Sas- 
katchewan and the provincial Department of Agri- 
culture in Alberta. In the more recent surveys, less 
emphasis was placed on the details of farm manage- 
ment and more attention was given to use and 
classification. Factors studied included tenure, 
ownership, acres cropped in fallow, idle and pasture, 
the number of years land was cultivated, how and 
when acquired, number of years since farmer or 
owner was able to pay taxes, number of years direct 
and agricultural relief were received, water facili- 
ties and the number and kinds of live stock kept. 
Information was obtained regarding vacant and 
abandoned lands. 

An important phase of rehabilitation and adjust- 
ment in land utilization involving the use of poor 
lands for pasture purposes is adjustments with 
respect to taxation. In this connection, soil surveys 
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and economic studies are being used by the 
Province of Saskatchewan through its Tax Assess- 
ment Commission, in adjusting assessments on a 
fair and equitable basis determined by the classifi- 
cation of the soils, crop production over a period of 
years and the purpose for which the land is being 
used. 

The services of the Department of National 
Defence were enlisted in the fight against drought 
in the making of aerial surveys. During 1937 ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 acres were covered by aerial 
survey in Alberta, including most of the area con- 
trolled by the Special Municipal Areas Board of 
Alberta and in addition a large part of Southern 
Saskatchewan and part of Southwestern Manitoba 
were surveyed from the air. These aerial surveys 
are used in locating possible water storage sites for 
irrigation purposes and for stock-watering, and in 
addition are used in conjunction with the Economic 
Survey. This type of survey is exceedingly rapid 
and it is expected that through the use of this 
modem method surveys in connection with various 
phases of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act will 
be greatly speeded up and cost greatly reduced. 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act as first 
passed by the Dominion Parliament of 1935 pro- 
vided for a five-year programme and for a maxi- 
mum expenditure of $4,750,000 during this period. 

It was soon realized after the Act was put into 
operation that the problems involved were of such 
magnitude that the limits of time and expenditure 
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set under the original Act were inadequate, and 
when the Act was amended in 1937 this restriction 
was removed. 

Definite progress was made during the first three 
years of the programme but the very nature of the 
work made it necessary to attack the problem upon 
a long-time range rather than a short-time basis. 

In this way, it is believed, agriculture on the 
open plains may be established on a more secure 
basis. A great amount of basic information with 
respect to sound agricultural practice on the prairie 
has been accumulated by the various agencies, in- 
cluding the Dominion Experimental Farms, the 
Provincial Departments of Agriculture and the 
Colleges of Agriculture, in addition to all the in- 
formation gained by farmers and stockmen through 
practical experience. The task is to apply this 
information to the fullest possible extent in re- 
habilitating and re-establishing agriculture in the 
areas subject to periodical drought. 

A feature of the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
Programme is the fact that it provides means for 
concerted action by all agencies, including the as- 
sistance and co-operation of individuals and com- 
munities most directly affected, and with the public 
support and financial assistance provided through 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Programme, it is 
believed that the heavy expenditures for relief on 
the prairies during periods of drought may be 
greatly reduced and eventually a more secure and 
balanced agriculture established. 
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relief land settlement 1 

W. M. Jones 

Consideration of Relief Land Settlement must be 
based upon an accurate understanding of its es- 
sential elements. The project had its origin in the 
simple truth that families with agricultural ex- 
perience and a genuine desire for self-dependence 
on the land were being maintained in idleness on 
direct relief in towns and cities. The problem was 
clearly one which called for constructive action. 
Was there a way in which these families might be 
given a chance of self-support — ^in surroundings to 
which their qualifications and experience indicated 
that they were fitted — at a cost approximating that 
for direct relief ? Relief Land Settlement was and is 
an honest effort to answer “Yes” to that question. 
It is upon that ground that it must take its place 
as an unemployment relief measure and upon that 
premise alone that it can be regarded as a coloniza- 
tion effort. 

To see Relief Land Settlement in proper per- 
spective it is important to grasp certain factors 
which are fundamental. It is a truism that in 
periods of prosperity people leave the farm for the 
city and vice versa. For many years before the in- 
dustrial collapse of 1930 this law had been operating 

^This chapter was prepared in the winter of 1937. 
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among our own people. The trend in growth of 
urban population to the point where many men in 
public life declare that our population as between 
urban and rural districts is decidedly dispropor- 
tionate may be seen from the Canadian census 
returns of 1931. In 1871 the population was 81.4 
per cent, rural and 18.6 per cent, urban. By 1931, 
54 out of every 100 Canadians were townspeople. 
Even this does not give the whole story, for accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics not more than 31.7 per cent, of the whole 
population are actually living on the farm. It 
seems probable that no country possesses an urban 
population in which there is a higher proportion of 
persons with agricultural backgroxmd. 

It was almost inevitable, therefore, that with 
conditions of industrial depression there would be a 
natural and voluntary reversal of the tide and that 
Governments and others would feel called upon to 
give direction to the movement. 

With the advent of these conditions there came 
an increasing appreciation of the homely phrase 
“Charity begins at home”. As a natural sequence 
the inflow of migrants was restricted and Govern- 
mental and other agencies previously interested in 
the encouragement of new-comers from other coun- 
tries addressed themselves to the problem of as- 
similation of those already here. 

The desirability of marshalling all available 
forces in a common effort was obvious. It was per- 
haps not unnatural from the Dominion viewpoint 
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that a start should be made with its own Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization and those of 
the two great railroad systems, each of which main- 
tained an extensive colonization service. Due em- 
phasis must be laid upon the work of provincial 
Colonization Departments. It is not necessary here 
to enter into detail; but some picture of their 
activities may be gathered from the fact that in the 
years 1930-31-32 the Province of Alberta alone 
granted 19,223 homesteads to settlers, and in the 
two years 1930-31 and 1931-32 the Government of 
Quebec established 7,052 settlers on colonization 
lots in that province. Such examples by no means 
peculiar to the two provinces mentioned indicate 
the spirit in whch the provincial authorities ad- 
dressed the situation when the voluntary move- 
ment back to the land took place. 

In 1930 a meeting took place at Ottawa between 
representatives of the Dominion and the railroads 
and from it there arose what came to be known as 
the “Colonization at Home Movement”. It had 
two objectives — ^first, the settlement on the land of 
families with a background of practical farm ex- 
perience and enough capital of their own to make a 
modest start; secondly, the placement of single un- 
employed men in farm work. No monetary as- 
sistance was provided either by the Government or 
by any other agency. Since we are here primarily 
concerned with Rehef Land Settlement it is un- 
necessary to enter into detail about the results of 
this movement; suJSice it to say that during the past 
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six years to September 30, 1936, some 19,000 
families were settled on farms, and more than 
45,000 single men were placed at farm work. 

Nevertheless, in the various phases of their work 
representatives of the Dominion, the provinces and 
the railways constantly came upon families with 
previous farm experience but without capital, show- 
ing genuine desire to earn their own subsistence on 
the land. Beyond their experience and willingness 
they had nothing — ^no money nor material re- 
sources of any consequence. Indeed, they were 
destitute and from their own standpoint seemingly 
faced the prospect of indefinite unemployment. 

By 1931 it had been generally accepted that at a 
low estimate the cost of maintaining an average 
family on direct relief in the city amounted to ap- 
proximately $300 a year. The question began to 
be asked — ^would it not be possible to capitalize 
this expenditure and thus make available a stun 
sufficient to give selected families a new start on the 
land? The hazards were realized from the outset — 
but always there was the expectation that at least a 
proportion of those who made the venture would 
succeed in fighting their way back to a position of 
self-reliance in which they would have no need of 
public assistance. The idea possessed advantages 
from the standpoint of rural municipalities in that 
there was the practical element of returning idle 
farms to cultivation and bringing undeveloped 
lands to the tax-revenue-producing lists. Little ob- 
jection could be offered by the taxpayer-at-large if 
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the scheme did no more than introduce the pros- 
pect of removal of a number of deserving families 
from a position of public support to self-main- 
tenance. 

To those who first conceived the plan it was plain 
that certain underlying principles must govern and 
shape its course. Among these, for example, was the 
necessity of keeping clearly in mind that any such 
scheme must essentially be one of subsistence settle- 
ment. With the heavy wheat carry-over then exist- 
ing there could be no question of aggravation by 
production for the export market. There was the 
obvious danger to be guarded against that in some 
quarters Relief Land Settlement might be mistaken 
for a convenient instrument with which to transfer 
urban problems to rural municipalities. Such con- 
siderations were carefully weighed. The merits or 
otherwise of State-aided land settlement were never 
at issue. It was simply a question of the employ- 
ment of funds which would otherwise be spent in 
direct relief in a way which might be more likely to 
prove beneficial to the recipient and his family. 

It was on such grounds that discussion took place 
between federal and provincial authorities and 
which on the 2nd May, 1932, resulted in the execu- 
tion of the first Relief Land Settlement Agreement. 
It was made by the Governments of the Dominion 
and the Province of Manitoba. In preamble it re- 
cited the proposal to expend “relief monies which 
would otherwise be expended in the form of direct 
relief for the purpose of assisting selected families to 
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settle upon the land and thus contribute to their own 
maintenance and eventually become self-supporting” . 
The closing words of this recital are significant as 
proof that the parties to the agreement were not 
carried away by easy hopes but adhered to the 
original conception. 

It was agreed that the Dominion Government 
would contribute one-third of an amount not to 
exceed $600 per family for the purpose of providing 
a measure of self-sustaining relief to families who 
would otherwise be in receipt of direct relief by 
placing such families on the land, the remaining 
two-thirds of the expenditure to be contributed by 
the province and the municipality concerned as 
might be decided between the province and the 
municipality. The Dominion contribution was to 
be a non-recoverable expenditure. It was further 
agreed that total expenditure on any one family 
should not during the first year exceed $500 — ^and 
that a minimum of $100 should be withheld for the 
eventualities of the second year of settlement. 
Another covenant between the parties banned the 
expenditure of funds for the acquirement or renting 
of land. 

All families were to be residents of Canada and 
selected from those who would otherwise be on 
direct relief. There was to be no discrimination 
within that limitation. The province was to be re- 
sponsible for administration, including location and 
selection of farms and choice of suitable families. 
The province was to meet the cost of administra- 
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tion and no deduction on that account was to be 
made from the 1600 set aside for each family. 

It was agreed that the province should set up an 
Advisory Committee to include representatives of 
the Dominion Land Settlement Branch, the Coloni- 
zation Branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and the Colonization Branch of the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Such in outline was the agreement into which the 
Dominion entered in 1932 successively with all the 
provinces of Canada except Prince Edward Island. 
There, happily, the unemployment position did not 
call for this special action. In four of the provinces 
clauses were inserted to provide for settlement of 
families from districts without municipal organiza- 
tion and in Nova Scotia provision was made for co- 
operation with that province under the Nova Scotia 
Land Settlement Act of 1932. 

It was upon the basis of these agreements that 
Relief Land Settlement was operated during the 
first two years of its existence. In the spring of 
1934 all the agreements expired, but so impressed 
had the various Governments become with the 
value of the work from a rehef standpoint that there 
was general desire for renewal. During 1934 similar 
agreements were made between the Dominion and 
seven of the provinces — ^British Columbia among 
those formerly participating alone deciding against 
continuance. A noticeable feature of the new agree- 
ments was the provision for a further $100 for the 
settlement of each family. The reason for this 
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increase will appear in subsequent paragraphs. The 
striking fact arising from the renewals in 1934 is 
that what had frankly been an experiment only two 
years earlier had so established itself that there was 
expressed at a Dominion-Provincial Conference in 
that year a general desire for further testing. De- 
spite many trials and mistakes perhaps inseparable 
from experimental work on such a scale Relief Land 
Settlement had given promise of a reasonable 
degree of success as a measure of unemployment 
relief. 

The 1934 agreements themselves came to an end 
in the spring of 1936. There has not been the same 
willingness to renew. For this fact many reasons 
can be advanced, among them, happily, indications 
of returning prosperity. 

None the less there emerges one of the most strik- 
ing single features of the whole experiment. Three 
new agreements have been made by the Dominion 
— two with western provinces, Manitoba and Al- 
berta — the third with Quebec. These agreements 
provide expenditure not upon a basis of $600 for 
each family as in 1932, or $700 as in 1934, but of 
$ 1 , 000 . 

In general structure the 1936 agreements follow 
the lines of those made in 1932 and 1934. They pro- 
vide, as aheady stated, for an increase in the total 
sum that may be expended on any one family. 
Expenditure made upon a family during the first 
two years must not exceed $820 for all purposes — 
$180 is to be withheld for subsistence if necessary 
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in the third and fourth years at the rate of $100 in 
the third year and the balance of $80 in the 
fourth. In cases where circumstances warrant, the 
whole $1,000 may be expended at the end of the 
second year to complete establishment, upon the 
recommendation of the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

It will be recalled that the former agreements 
contained a specific provision that no part of the 
total expenditure should be for the purpose of ac- 
quiring or renting land. This covenant is conspicu- 
ous by its absence from the present agreements. A 
new clause appears, however, which may be quoted 
in full — “This agreement provides for settlement on 
Provincial Crown Lands and privately owned lands 
that may be available on long-term purchase plan 
or lease-option basis with provision for purchase 
over an extended period of years. Where privately 
owned lands are used for settlement it shall be the 
responsibility of the province to examine and ap- 
prove the terms of purchase or lease option to 
ensure favourable contract terms to the settler and 
that the family is given security of tenure for a 
period as long as practicable.” 

Some little explanation of this clause seems 
necessary. It is obvious that with a total sum of 
$1,000 available per family there could be no 
launching out on any general scheme of land pur- 
chase, nor is such the intention. It was found, 
however, particularly during the years 1934 to 
1936, that there was an increasing difi&culty in 
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locating suitable properties with buildings. More- 
over, with the prospect of improvement in values 
farm owners showed less willingness to tie their 
farms up to settlers under this scheme on the basis 
of the settler undertaking to make certain improve- 
ments in place of a down payment or rental monies. 
The object of the present clause is to enable where 
considered necessary or desirable the securing of 
lease options and to pay occasionally nominal 
rentals. Beyond that it does not and indeed could 
not go with the amount of money available. 

The agreements provide for continuity of settle- 
ment with the former agreements by retroactive ap- 
plication to April 1, 1936, and run to March 31, 
1940. The final clause enables within modest limits 
a little more expenditure on families settled under 
former agreements who, having shown worthiness 
over a period of two years, need a little more help 
for subsistence or some essential item of stock or 
equipment. 

One reason for increasing the available sum to 
$1,000 which should not be overlooked lies in the 
rise in the values of stock and equipment which 
has taken place from the depth of depression prices. 
It is, for example, true to say that whereas in 1932 
it was possible in some districts to buy a team of 
horses for |75-$90, a similar team today would cost 
$175-1200. Other prices have risen substantially. 

Some little time has been taken at the risk of 
weariness to the reader in describing the framework 
upon which Relief Land Settlement grew. It may 
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be said these agreements look very well but to 
practical minds the question arises: How in fact 
have they worked out? It will be the purpose here 
to try and show that Relief Land Settlement has 
not only proved of benefit to a large number of 
families throughout the Dominion but has imbued 
them with new hope, and that the cost of the tmder- 
taking compares favourably with what would have 
been expended had the same families stayed in the 
cities living in idleness on direct relief. Most valu- 
able from the social standpoint has been the effect 
upon the children. The complete change of environ- 
ment, the healthful surroundings, have borne visible 
fruits. Sturdy, ruddy youngsters who but a few 
months ago had their playground on the city streets 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that Relief 
Land Settlement must not be judged by the yard- 
stick of dollars and cents alone. 

To deal in detail with the work in each of the 
participating provinces would involve tedious repe- 
tition. It will suffice to examine by way of example 
the operation of the experiment in two provinces. 
The Province of Quebec has carried out practically 
the whole of its settlement on provincial Crown 
lands. It serves therefore as a practical example 
of this form of settlement, though other provinces 
also have confined themselves almost entirely to 
Crown lands. The Province of Manitoba has from 
the start worked largely on the settlement of 
privately owned lands and in consequence it fur- 
nishes an instance of another form of application of 
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the scheme to the problem. Quebec and Manitoba, 
moreover, are not only separated by wide dis- 
tance — they have distinct elements as to popula- 
tion and other characteristics which supply points 
of interest. 

Quebec has always offered a fascinating field for 
the study of land settlement. French-Canadians 
have traditionally possessed the requisite qualities 
for the pioneer life. No one who has read that little 
epic of pioneering, Maria Chapdelaine, can have 
failed to realize that these people have few equals 
in the simple virtues which surmount the obstacles 
of frontier settlement. It was not surprising there- 
fore that in the Province of Quebec where Crown 
lands were still available in northern districts this 
type of settlement should have been undertaken. 

Following the execution of the first agreement a 
Provincial Advisory Committee was set up, as 
previously outlined. For the larger cities and towns 
sub-committees were appointed. Crown lands in 
the districts of Abitibi and Temiscamingue were 
selected for settlement after classification by the 
Provincial Department of hands and Forests and 
approval by the Provincial Department of Col- 
onization. 

There was an immediate rush of applications, re- 
sulting sometimes in hurried selection and conse- 
quent grief. Det us however trace the actual steps 
which resulted finally in the movement of a family 
from, shall we say, Montreal to Abitibi or Temis- 
camingue. The head of the family first made appli- 
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cation on a form which called for a good deal of 
information about the man, his wife, and his chil- 
dren Inquiry was made for example as to whether 
they had previous farm experience and under what 
conditions. Could the wife knit, sew, spin or weave? 
Had they dependent children and what were their 
ages? Did they own a stove, a sewing machine, 
and so on? 

The application was then investigated by a mem- 
ber of the local committee and if he found the 
family to be of sound character with a good reputa- 
tion he recorded his recommendation. The next 
step was medical examination of all members of 
the family. This hurdle safely negotiated the appli- 
cation was passed to the Provincial Advisory Com- 
mittee for jhnal approval or otherwise. Here there 
was a further process of weeding out; but presum- 
ing that the family passed all the preliminary steps, 
our Montrealer was now confronted with his first 
really practical act. He found that in company 
with a group of others selected under the scheme he 
was to leave his wife and family behind in the city 
while he went to the proposed settlement. There 
they were quartered together and proceeded with 
the selection of their lots. This done they all went 
to work and built a house on one lot. As one house 
was finished they went on to the next lot until all 
had accommodation for their families. This work 
was done under the eye of the resident supervisor 
for the province. The next link in the chain of 
events was the arrival of the families — ^wives and 
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children bringing with them such furniture as they 
possessed. During the first year of settlement one 
of the difficulties was the cost of transporting 
families and their effects over comparatively long 
distances to the settlement areas. Later by action 
of the railway authorities this cost was reduced by 
practically one-half. 

With the arrival of the families work began on 
clearing sufficient land for a garden, following 
which the real work of clearing and breaking would 
start. Though in some respects Relief Land Settle- 
ment in the Province of Quebec has not turned out 
as well as might have been expected in view of the 
traditions of the people, yet in this one respect at 
least it is noticeable that the settlers retain the 
traits of their forebears — good gardens are the rule. 
The value of the vegetable garden, particularly 
with the large families which predominate among 
these settlers, is so obvious as to need no emphasis 
here. The settlers were supplied with a cow, a horse, 
or an ox as soon as feed conditions made such 
action practicable. In many cases settlers were given 
outside work building roads, bridges, and ditches- 

It will have been clear in this discussion that 
these families could not immediately be removed 
from the relief rolls merely because they had been 
transported from a city to the country. Quite 
plainly some measure of subsistence had to be pro- 
vided and this was supplied as direct relief at a cost 
of $6 per month per man and wife and $1 for each 
child. Many of the families are still in receipt of 
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this assistance and it may be necessary to devise 
some means whereby relief is issued only in return 
for work done. Problems aplenty have presented 
themselves. In the first instance it soon became 
all too evident that selection of the right families 
was of the very essence of success or failure. No one 
who has had experience of the selection of families 
for farm settlement would be found to deny the 
difficulties of this task. The judgment of men is 
fallible and the unlikely family succeeds where the 
most seemingly suitable fail. There is little or no 
standard by which to measure such essential fac- 
tors as the will to work, and selectors must be for- 
given their errors. So much having been said, it 
seems none the less that at the outset there was a 
tendency in certain quarters to take the mistaken 
course to which reference has already been made, 
that of attempting to transfer the worst problems 
of the cities to the settlement areas. Shortsighted 
views were taken which resulted in the return of the 
families to the city’s book of trouble and the scheme 
itself suffered. Steps taken in the second year of 
settlement to improve the standard of selection 
aided greatly in overcoming the handicap imposed 
by the initial error, nevertheless the scars remain. 

Reference has already been made to the large 
families of the French-Canadian settlers. Generally 
the view has been held that the farmer with a large 
family is fortunate. The truth of the Psalmist’s 
phrase “blessed is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them” seemed to be of special application to the 
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tiller of the soil. Paradoxically, however, the asset 
has proved in many instances to be in the nature of 
a liability in a scheme of this character, with limited 
settlement funds available. Because of the large 
number of children too great a proportion of the 
total available money had to be spent on construc- 
tion of a larger dwelling and subsistence with the 
result that other items of vital importance had to 
go short. There was, for example, not enough 
money to provide as fully as was desirable for stock 
and equipment. It is hoped that the terms of the 
new agreement into which the province has entered 
with the Dominion may serve to correct this situa- 
tion at least in part. 

Another problem which had to be met in these 
new settlements in Quebec was that of roads. The 
question of the projection of roads before settle- 
ment or vice versa is one as old as colonization 
itself. In the present instance settlement came first 
and with it all the difficulties of transportation 
which that fact implies. On the other hand, it has 
been possible for many settlers to earn subsistence 
at road work. 

Schools have had to be provided to meet the 
needs of some 4,000 youngsters and are operating 
in all the settlements with a limit of about two and 
one-half miles for any child to go. Until recently 
graduate medical men were in charge at three of the 
settlements, with trained nurses as assistants. 
Lately the doctors have moved on to newer dis- 
tricts but the nurses remain. Clinics are held once 
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a month. Educational and medical facilities thus 
supplied are arranged by the provincial govern- 
ment. All centres now have their own churches and 
resident cur6s. 

On March 31, 1936, 976 families had been ap- 
proved for settlement in the Province of Quebec. 
For a variety of causes 179 had given up the effort 
but 797 were still on the land, representing a total 
of 4,945 souls. Analysis of the cause of abandon- 
ment indicates that by far the largest number of 
failures was due to that fallibility in selection of 
which mention has been made. Some, the biggest 
group, just turned out to be unsuitable when they 
were faced with pioneering conditions. In a num- 
ber of instances the families refused to come for- 
ward after the father had prepared a home for them 
in the North Country. In others, the wives could 
not measure up to the admittedly arduous life. 
Sickness or death claimed a proportion, and there 
were some whose abandonment was directly at- 
tributable to the factor of the large family and the 
difficulty of providing for them from the limited 
resources of the scheme in its first four years. A 
recent independent inspection of the settlements 
indicates the need for closer supervision, particu- 
larly in the early days. 

It is too soon to form any judgment as to the 
permanent results — ^but this much it is possible to 
say now. A new country is being opened up, roads 
are being built, and small trading centres estab- 
lished. A substantial number of people are engaged 
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in a task which gives them self-respect, a sense of 
achievement, and hope for the future. That there 
have been mistakes from which future operations 
will profit no one would deny, but comparison be- 
tween the former and present states of the families 
is convincing. When to these considerations there is 
added that of the cost and it is found that the whole 
charge upon the taxpayer is certainly no more than 
would have been made if the scheme had never 
been undertaken it is not remarkable that province 
and Dominion should have made the new agree- 
ment providing for four more years of trial with an 
increase in the joint settlement fund. 

Let us now turn to Manitoba. In this province 
there was set up in 1932 an organization known as 
the Rtural Rehabilitation Commission. It was au- 
thorized by order of the Lieutenant-Govemor-in- 
Council and consists of a Chairman, four Aldermen 
of the city of Winnipeg, two members of the Agri- 
cultural Section of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, 
the City Treasurer, two Deputy Ministers of the 
Manitoba Government, a representative of the 
Dominion Land Settlement Branch, and a Super- 
visor who is a salaried official. This Commission 
considers recommendations made to it by the 
smaller Advisory Committee convened in pur- 
suance of the terms of the agreement and deals with 
matters of policy generally. The sustained interest 
which has been shown by the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Rural Rehabilitation Commission has 
been most valuable. This is true not only in dealing 
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with the actual problems arising from day to day 
with regard to the scheme but in keeping the whole 
question constantly warm in the minds of the citi- 
zens of Manitoba. 

It may be remarked that the city of Winnipeg 
appears to bear a rather large share in the ad- 
ministration “set-up” of Relief Land Settlement in 
Manitoba. The fact is easily explained by another. 
The urban relief problem in Manitoba virtually 
crystalizes in the word Winnipeg. Practically all 
the settlement under the scheme has been of families 
from that place or its suburban municipalities. 

It has already been said that Manitoba confined 
its activities largely to the settlement of privately 
owned lands. These have varied in area from 5 to 
160 acres. About 100 farms of 40 acres or less have 
been settled and an inclination appears on the part 
of the province to favour more settlement on small 
acreage holdings. 

Settlement for the most part is within 100 miles 
of Winnipeg. The principal groups are to be found 
south and southeast of the city — north into the 
Interlake Country as far as Grahamdale and north- 
west between Portage la Prairie and Dauphin, with 
a few as far as Swan River. 

During the first two years of operation little diffi- 
culty was foimd in getting suitable farms. There 
were numerous places with habitable buildings 
which could be had and in many cases applicants 
were able to make their own arrangements on a 
lease option or long-term rental basis. Farms were 
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rented on crop-share basis, the repairing of build- 
ings, or the clearing and breaking of land, with 
tenure always secured for a minimum of two years. 

By the end of the first two years, however, it had 
become increasingly diflficult to get farms with 
buildings. Continued hard times in the cities had 
resulted in more families with available capital 
going back to the land so that relief settlement was 
being slowed up and more determined efforts were 
necessary to locate suitable places. To begin with 
plans were laid to interview Municipal Councils 
that had acquired land at Tax Sale, but here at 
once a further problem obtruded itself. Such lands 
were usually quite unimproved. Buildings would 
have to be erected, wells dug, and land brought 
under cultivation. The agreements of 1932 and 
1934 did not provide for expenditure for the ac- 
quirement or renting of land and in any event the 
total sum provided was insufficient for such pur- 
poses in addition to the essentials. The difficulty was 
met by arrangement between the provincial and mu- 
nicipal authorities who in many instances provided 
fimds jointly for the payment of taxes to secure 
tenure and for the erection of buildings. It should 
be mentioned that it was the hope that when the 
families were established they would be able to work 
out their rent or pay some consideration for their 
occupation of the farms. It has to be recorded that 
in practice these hopes have not been fully realized. 

It is of interest here to note that while many 
landowners have been satisfied if their taxes were 
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paid and improvements made, others have insisted 
upon leases with a cash consideration. The cost of 
procuring security of tenure in such instances has 
been borne jointly by the province and the munici- 
pality. 

In 1935 it was decided to create a land-finding 
staff which was at first provided by the Canadian 
National Railways Colonization Department but is 
now directly controlled by the Supervisor for the 
province. 

Few families were established on strictly grain- 
producing farms. In general they were for obvious 
reasons not well enough equipped to operate a large 
acreage and families who have been settled on 
farms of this kind have usually been helped by 
neighbouring relatives. Most of the settlement has 
been on low-priced 160-acre farms with from 15-20 
acres under cultivation, the balance being brush, 
hay sloughs and rough pasture, with available 
cheap hay and pasture close by. Farms of this type 
give opportunity for summer dairying, the raising 
of poultry and a limited number of hogs and sheep. 
Operations can be carried on with small capital. 
In periods of low prices it is true that such farms 
do not afford more than a living and where expan- 
sion is possible it is essential that expenditure be 
made with care. The experience of the past as to the 
ability of settlers with small resomrces of their own to 
repay large loans warrants, indeed, compels caution. 

The city of Winnipeg and the Province of Mani- 
toba have further enlarged their experiments by 
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the purchase of twenty small holdings at a cost with 
buildings and other permanent improvements not 
exceeding |600 per unit. 

No settler has been established on a farm without 
his having first inspected it and satisfied himself 
that he could make a home on it and that it gave 
him an opportunity to improve his condition. 

Transportation which at first was troublesome in 
Quebec has given comparatively little difficulty in 
Manitoba. The situation has naturally been eased 
by the shorter distances generally involved between 
the city home and the farm. It may, however, be of 
some interest to note the method adopted. Those 
families who were being settled within fifteen miles 
of the city were supplied with a team and wagon 
and drove to the new home taking their furniture 
with them. If the distance was over fifteen and less 
than sixty miles trucks were employed, competitive 
bids being secured from city trucking companies. 
Sometimes trucks bringing produce to market were 
given a return load of settlers’ effects. In these 
cases the families followed by bus or rail. When the 
distance was over sixty miles families and effects 
were sent by rail at the special rate given by the 
companies to which reference has been made. Prac- 
tically all settlers on mixed farms were supplied 
with horses and these where necessary have been 
shipped with their effects. 

Earlier in this chapter a short description was 
given of the method of providing housing followed 
in the Province of Quebec. In Manitoba there has 
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been some variation in practice due to the different 
conditions. For example, not much difficulty oc- 
curred where there were already buildings on the 
farm. The head of the family on his first visit made 
a list of materials required, which were sent him 
when he moved with his family to the farm. It was 
then up to him to make the necessary repairs. 
Where there were no buildings the man went ahead 
of the family and prepared a home. Considerable 
ingenuity in effecting economies has been displayed 
by those administering the scheme. A great deal of 
used building material has been bought from houses 
being wrecked in the city. Some eighty box cars 
were obtained and are being used for outbuildings 
and sometimes even for homes. New houses have 
been supplied in sections and erected by the settlers 
themselves but wherever logs have been available 
this type of construction has been the rule for the 
reason that it is the cheapest and most satisfactory 
so long as the essential logs can be got near at 
hand. 

The assistance of Manitoba’s Commission in 
charge of single men’s relief was obtained. An ar- 
rangement was worked out whereby single men 
built portable houses in sections, which sections 
were moved by truck to the farm, where a “flying 
work squad” went to work and erected the sections. 
By using dismantled box car Itunber and second- 
hand material and employing relief men to do the 
work it has been found possible to erect a comfort- 
able shelter for a very modest amount. 
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Another example of the care and thought which 
have been exercised in administration is to be found 
in the supply of stock and equipment. In the last 
four years 28 car-loads of horses have been bought 
and brought into Manitoba from Saskatchewan. 
All implements have been bought second-hand and 
to facilitate the equipment of settlers a stable and 
yard have been maintained in Winnipeg where 
horses could be kept in car-lots and implements ac- 
cumulated for distribution as needed. By these 
means important savings have been made. 

Some slightly more detailed mention may be 
made of the settlement on small holdings which has 
been conducted in this province. Altogether 78 
families have been established on properties of less 
than 20 acres each. For the most part these hold- 
ings are along the Red and Assiniboine Rivers close 
to Winnipeg or to a highway which provides year- 
rotmd transportation facilities. It is not expected 
that families can make their livings and pay for 
such holdings from the sale of produce; nevertheless 
some types of family seem specially suited to this 
sort of settlement. There is, for instance, the man 
who can obtain employment only during certain 
seasons of the year. Such is an applicant approved 
last summer for a 17-acre place with 10 acres culti- 
vated. He is usually employed by a firm of auto- 
mobile makers during March, April, and May. In 
other months he and his family are the probable 
recipients of part-time relief. His new home en- 
ables him to take the work which offers and at the 
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same time to grow enough garden produce at least 
for the needs of his home and as he gradually clears 
up his land he hopes to establish a small fruit 
plantation. He has been supplied with a cow, 
poultry and garden tools. The small holding settle- 
ment undoubtedly offers a field for instructive 
study in relation to the relief settlement problem 
as a whole and the experiments in Manitoba will 
be closely and sympathetically watched. 

There has been one attempt at community settle- 
ment carried out on a farm of 880 acres some 25 
miles from Winnipeg. Upon this 9 families were 
settled. The results so far have not been very en- 
couraging, 7 of the original 9 having given up the 
effort. There have been replacements, but very 
careful supervision and much willingness and co- 
operation on the part of the settlers will be neces- 
sary to ultimate success. Community settlement is 
divested of none of its difiiculties by the fact that 
the settlers are being aided under a scheme of relief. 
Families so settled compete with one another for 
the market for the produce they have to sell. They 
are inclined to vie with one another even in obtain- 
ing assistance from the settlement organization. 
Resultant friction is apt to bring disaster in its 
wake. There arise too such practical problems as 
that of the provision of schooling. A single family 
here or there is absorbed by existing facilities, 
whereas large groups necessitate new buildings, ad- 
ditional teachers, and consequent expense. 

No discussion of Relief Land Settlement in 
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Manitoba, however cursory, would be complete 
without some mention of the Back to the Land As- 
sistance Association which was founded by a group 
of young men in Winnipeg — ^a number being mem- 
bers of the Young Men’s section of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade. The purpose of this organization 
was to keep in touch with families after they went 
to the farms. The members soon learned of the 
needs of families for clothing and other necessities. 
Over 100 young men and women have been engaged 
in this work since the start. They were successful 
in arousing public interest and goodwill and due to 
their efforts new clothing to the value of $7,150 
has been supplied ; over 27,000 articles of clothing 
and necessaries have been sent out to the settlers 
on the farms. In 1933 a Ladies Auxiliary was 
formed. It has now more than 150 members and is 
doing splendid work among the women. These two 
organizations have been of inestimable value and 
the example which they have set is one which might 
well be emulated elsewhere. 

On March 31, 1936, there were in Manitoba 684 
families still on the land out of a total of 793 ap- 
proved for settlement. Though a majority of those 
on the land are still in receipt of some form of 
relief there is a gradual improvement in this respect. 

In concluding this examination of the scheme in 
Manitoba one cannot fail to note that if there has 
been here an apparently larger measure of success 
than in some other provinces there has also been a 
larger measure of goodwill on the part of the public. 
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Many people have given unsparingly of their time 
and experience in a manner wholly commendable. 
There have been many discouragements, crops have 
failed, supplies run low, stock died, winters proved 
exceptionally cold, but to set against all this there 
has been a definite revival of the pioneer spirit. 
Parents who do not expect much for themselves are 
impressed by the advantages for their children. It 
has been estimated by an authority whose opinion 
is not open to question that the cost of the scheme 
as compared with direct relief up to March, 1936, 
represents a saving of 1200,000 to the taxpayer. 

Discussion in detail of the operations of two 
provinces does not by any means imply that the 
work in others has been less interesting. On the 
contrary very valuable work has been done. 

In Saskatchewan 939 families were settled up to 
March, 1936. Most of this settlement was on 
Crown lands in northern districts of the province. 
If it was perhaps not attended by the measure of 
success apparent in Manitoba, it must not be for- 
gotten that the province of Saskatchewan has had 
its own peculiar and grave problems. The repeated 
crop failures in the southern section of the province 
taxed the relief and field staffs to the utmost. 
Difficulties have been accentuated by the removal 
of many farmers who have left the drought-stricken 
areas for districts farther north. It was for these 
reasons that Saskatchewan, after expressing in 1934 
its desire to continue with Relief Land Settlement, 
finally decided to concentrate all its efforts on the 
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rehabilitation of settlers in receipt of relief. The 
Dominion authorities agreed with the wisdom of 
this proposal and made a contribution of $250,000 
as a start in putting settlers in northern Saskat- 
chewan on a self-supporting basis. Advances are 
being made for clearing, stock and equipment, etc., 
under proper supervision. 

In Alberta, where a large proportion of the 
families came from Edmonton and Calgary, set- 
tlement has been on provincial Crown lands as to 
50 per cent. — on C.P.R. and Hudson’s Bay lands 
as to 27 per cent. — and the balance on lands pro- 
cured by lease or lease option. C.P.R. lands are 
occupied under the familiar terms of the “Bush 
Land Contract”, which means no interest nor pay- 
ment for the first fotu: years in lieu of the creation 
of certain improvements, payments thereafter be- 
ing spread over 10 to 20 years with interest at 6 
per cent. Hudson’s Bay and other lands being 
bought by settlers under lease option are sold on a 
crop share basis. 

There are three small, self-organized group set- 
tlements. The “Corbett Creek” settlement is in 
Tp.61, R.9, W. of 5th M., and consists entirely of 
homestead lands. The “Westerose” settlement on 
C.P.R. and municipal lands is situated in Tp.46, 
R.l, W. of 5th. The third settlement called the 
“Hillsdown” isin Tps.36 & 37, R.25, W. of 4th, and 
is almost all on C.P.R. land. In these settlements 
the same difficulties which seem to be coimmon to 
group settlement have made their appearance. 
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Success or failure lies with the future but so far 
there has been nothing connected with these set- 
tlements to indicate that the method is as satis- 
factory as placement of individual families in more 
or less established districts. 

An aspect of special interest in connection with 
the experiment in the Province of Alberta is that in 
general youth and inexperience have not made the 
progress nor remained with the scheme to the same 
extent as the older and more mature families. The 
younger people have been more inclined to under- 
take settlement lightly in a spirit of “try anything 
once”. They have not as a rule shown the same 
sincerity of purpose as their elders and as a result 
have been quicker to throw up the sponge. On 
March 31, 1936, there were 481 families still on 
the land out of 651 settled up to that date, and it 
was estimated by the provincial authorities that of 
those originally participating about 50 per cent, will 
be able ultimately to establish themselves on their 
farms. 

Coming east to Ontario much important work 
was done under the 1932 and 1934 agreements with 
about the same relative degree of success. Settle- 
ment has been for the most part on Crown lands in 
northern Ontario and spread over a wide area. 
To quote from the report of the Department of 
Lands and Forests for 1934 — “The results to date 
can best be proven by the expressed feelings of a 
considerable number placed in 1932. Their attitude 
has been and is that, notwithstanding the hazards 
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of pioneer life and the discomforts and hardships 
that accompany the same, they take pride in the 
sense of ownership and the absence of rental, heat- 
ing and light problems, and in the opportunities of 
performing tasks and rendering services usually 
denied unemployed relief recipients. Discourage- 
ment and disillusionment naturally follow in some 
instances, but the efforts of those who for the most 
part have faced their difficulties with good heart 
and with some success are evident and very many 
of them would not be willing to consider abandon- 
ment of such rights as they have been able to 
establish to date.” 

In 1933 the Rev. J. C. Cochrane, Superintendent 
of Missions for the United Church of Canada, 
visited a large number of settlers imder Relief band 
Settlement in Ontario. Mr. Cochrane, himself a 
pioneer and a man of wide experience, recorded his 
impressions in a report issued by the Government of 
Ontario covering the operation of the scheme in 
1932 and 1933. Mr. Cochrane has trenchant criti- 
cisms to offer, but it is significant that he con- 
cludes : “I think the Relief Land Settlement Plan is 
worth while”. 

Later consideration appears to have led the 
provincial authorities to the decision that the prob- 
lem confronting “long tried and established settlers 
in well settled and fertile areas” indicated that the 
times were not propitious for further encourage- 
ment of those with nothing but their own willing- 
ness to seek independence in pioneer farming. As 
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already indicated the Province of Ontario dropped 
out of Relief Land Settlement with the expiration 
of the 1934 agreement March 31, 1936. While this 
decision is the opposite of that of the adjoining 
Provinces of Quebec and Manitoba it must be re- 
membered that the position of Ontario is not in 
some respects imlike that existing in Saskatchewan. 
In Northern Ontario there is unquestionably a 
dtE&cult problem of relief among settlers and home- 
steaders. In any event it was, from the start, of 
the essence of the scheme that decision in the 
matter of participation rested with the respective 
provinces. 

During the four years that the agreements were 
in operation in Ontario some excellent work was 
done. Settlement in the pioneer districts of 
Northern Ontario entailed much arduous work. In 
this regard it may be mentioned that the Dominion 
Government placed at the disposal of the provincial 
authorities a resident supervisor of wide experience 
in pioneer settlement. In Ontario, moreover, there 
is an example of community settlement which bids 
fair to succeed. In 1934, 18 specially selected Dutch 
families were established on privately owned land 
on the Holland Marsh near Bradford. This is a 
market gardening proposition where the lots con- 
sist of 5 acres of garden land and a building site for 
each family, the latter large enough for a house and 
kitchen garden. The price to each settler was 1475 
for the land ploughed and with drainage facilities. 
The venture has been blessed with excellent crops 
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and at the last report (September, 1936) all pay- 
ments for the year had been made save one. So far 
there appears to have been little of the friction 
which has usually characterized such settlement, a 
fact which may in part be due to good crops, good 
prices and an adequate market for the products of 
all. 

A wider study of the scheme in Ontario is not 
possible here, but it may be well to point out that 
this province provides an object lesson in the im- 
portance of care in selection. At the outset it ap- 
pears that perhaps a greater use might have been 
made of the experienced men who constituted the 
Provincial Advisory Committee. There were some 
mistakes both as to the families accepted for settle- 
ment and the land upon which they were placed. 
Once the necessity of more rigid selection was 
grasped the responsibility was undertaken for the 
most part by members of the committee who visited 
prospective settlers in their homes in the munici- 
pality of origin. The following table will serve to 
drive home the lesson : 


19S2 : Returned without locating 10.8% 

Returned after locating 26.5% 

Remained on the land 62.7% 

19SS: Returned without locating 4. % 

Returned after locating 10 8% 

Remained on the land .... . 85 . % 

1934’^ Returned without locating 14% 

Returned after locating 10 9% 

Remained on the land 87.7% 


19S6i Only 5 families settled all still on land 100. % 
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Little purpose could be served by a prolonged 
discussion of the details of Relief Land Settlement 
in other parts of Canada. Enough has been said to 
give the reader as full an understanding as space 
permits. 

No one except a complete novice would attempt 
to forecast ultimate results. So far, however, it has 
been demonstrated that Relief Land Settlement 
can be operated at a cost not more than that of 
direct relief in the cities. Improvement has been 
shown in the physical condition of a large number 
of Canadian children and many of their elders. 

Apart from these valuable results there are others 
not unimportant in themselves. The scheme has 
proved an excellent example of what can be ac- 
complished as a result of whole-hearted co-operation 
between Dominion, provincial and municipal au- 
thorities. To these agencies have been added the 
valuable and unremitting assistance of the coloniza- 
tion departments of the transportation companies 
and of many private citizens. 

The scheme has given rise to thoughtful study on 
the subject of what relation land settlement can 
bear to the problems of unemployment and relief 
in the modem state. 

The Province of Alberta has boldly predicted 
that 50 per cent, of the original settlers will become 
self-supporting farmers. Certainly a proportion 
will do so. As times improve again in the cities 
there will be a movement back from the land. 
Already the cry is being heard that industry is 
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unable to secure the necessary operatives — that 
there is a shortage of experienced farm help in some 
districts — ^that people who have been subsisting on 
direct relief in the cities are in many instances no 
longer physically fit for emplo 3 ntnent. If every 
family that was ever settled under the relief settle- 
ment plan went back from the farm to the city and 
was re-absorbed into industry with no settler left on 
the land, Relief Land Settlement could still show a 
credit balance on the books. There can be no ques- 
tion that the physical standards of those living 
under the scheme have in the vast majority of cases 
been improved by the time spent on the land. It is 
true that the scheme must not be judged by the 
criteria of the book-keeper; but it is important to 
remember that it has cost no more to keep men and 
women and children physically fit and contributing 
to their own support than it would have done to 
allow them to remain in idleness in a city environ- 
ment. 

The numbers of settler families and the total 
numbers approved under the Relief Settlement plan 
reported by the provinces as at March 31, 1936, 
are shown in the following tabulation, which also 
shows the numbers who have left the land subse- 
quent to approval, and the numbers who are still 
on the land. Three hundred and forty-five mimi- 
cipalities have participated in the settlement and 
thirty-eight nationalities or racial groups are 
represented. 
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Province 

Nova Scotia . . . 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta . . . 
British 

Columbia .... 


Approvals 

SbttitEr Totab 


Famibics 

Indi- 

viduals 

341 

2,140 

976 

6,005 

606 

2,990 

793 

3,786 

939 

4,604 

651 

3,060 

52 

285 


Abandonments 


AND 

Cancellations 


Settler 

Total 

Families 

Indi- 


viduals 

61 

370 

179 

1,060 

142 

707 

109 

488 

179 

871 

170 

747 

9 

50 


On the Land 


Settler 

Total 

Families 

Indi- 


viduals 

280 

1,770 

797 

4,945 

464 

2,283 

684 

3,298 

760 

3,733 

481 

2,313 

43 

235 


Totals... . 4,358 22,870 849 4,293 3,509 18,577 



VII 

PUBLIC WORKS AS A RELIEF MEASURE 
A. MacNamara 

To PROVIDE work and pay for its performance, 
either in wages or “in kind”, is by no means a new 
plan. On many occasions in the past the Govern- 
ments of Canada have followed such a procedure. 
We read, for example, in the records of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company that in the Province of Mani- 
toba (then the Red River District of the North 
West Territories) as early as 1829 the Company 
organized relief for settlers. We read too of the 
activities of the Red River Co-operative Relief 
Committee in 1867, which Committee received 
funds from the Canadian Board of Works. In 1868 
the Government of Canada commenced what might 
be termed the first step in the construction of the 
Trans-Canada Highway. This was a road leading 
from the Red River Settlement to the Lake of the 
Woods, known as the “Dawson Trail”, work upon 
which was undertaken by the federal authorities to 
provide work for destitute settlers. The rate of 
wages was £4 per month, which was paid in flour 
and pork instead of cash. 

During the years prior to 1929 and 1930 a great 
deal of public work had been undertaken in Canada 
for the development of the country, the expendi- 

296 
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tures being met by the municipal, provincial, or 
federal body which planned and executed them. 
When therefore, late in the Fall of 1930, the Gov- 
ernment of the day introduced as its major policy 
for the solution of Canada’s unemployment prob- 
lem a programme of public works on a co-operative 
basis, contributed to by federal, provincial, and 
municipal authorities, it was not breaking new 
ground. Even had there been no depression many 
such projects would have been launched on this 
basis in the years following 1930. The replacement 
of obsolete buildings and bridges and the construc- 
tion of roads and other projects would undoubtedly 
have been undertaken by the Governments con- 
cerned when the need could no longer be ignored. 
But under depression conditions, with revenues of 
provinces and municipalities so decreased that 
much necessary work could not be carried out in 
the normal way, these undertakings came more and 
more to be considered as works for the relief of un- 
employment. 

It is generally recognized that direct assistance 
to the unemployed in the form of the minimum 
necessities of life is the least desirable form of relief. 
This is the judgment, not only of those who have 
not experienced the effects of enforced idleness, but 
of the tmemployed themselves. No one needs to be 
told that the cure for unemployment is work. The 
difficulty has been to find the money necessary for 
the providing of that work, in sufficient quantity 
to absorb all of the unemployed. 
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This has been a period of strain and stress for all 
governments — ^federal, provincial and municipal; 
nevertheless it can be said that no person has, with 
the knowledge of those in authority, been allowed 
to suffer for lack of food, fuel, clothing, or shelter. 
Fturthermore, the vast sum of $254,000,000 has 
been spent in providing work for the unemployed 
up to March 31, 1938. 

Work Preferred to the Dole. 

Considerable criticism is heard from time to time 
of relief administration, charging that allowances 
are over-generous and too easily obtained. The 
opinion is advanced, even by those who have some 
inowledge of the matter, that a large percentage of 
those who are on relief do not desire to work and are 
quite content to be maintained. 

Now, it is undoubtedly a fact that the dole 
system has the effect, if continued over a period of 
years, of taking away from a man a good deal of 
his initiative and resourcefulness. But to say that 
any large percentage of relief recipients are content 
to remain on relief is, in the experience of this 
writer, an absolutely false statement. True, there 
are a few individuals who become so accustomed to 
being on relief that they show little evidence of 
desire to obtain work; but the percentage such 
individuals represent is a very small one indeed, 
and it seems highly probable that in normal times 
these persons would be seeking assistance from aid 
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societies. Two striking incidents may be cited as 
evidence that, in so far as the men in Greater 
Winnipeg are concerned, there still exists a very 
strong desire to be self-supporting. 

In 1935 plans were advanced for an ambitious 
project known as the Greater Winnipeg Sanitary 
District Interceptory Sewer. It was advertised in 
the newspapers that a very large number of men 
would be given work digging excavations for the 
sewer — that is, hard manual labour. Within four- 
teen days after the list was opened 3,200 applica- 
tions were received. On the opening day of regis- 
tration, at eight o’clock in the morning, there were 
4,500 men waiting to be registered, the first having 
arrived at four-thirty. Here was clear evidence of 
willingness to undertake the hardest kind of manual 
work. And it should be borne in mind that many of 
the applicants were what is known as “white 
collar” workers. 

Again, during the summer of 1936 there were 
congregated in the city of Winnipeg several thou- 
sand single, homeless men, being fed two meals per 
day in relief dining-halls. These men were causing 
no end of annoyance, holding daily meetings, form- 
ing parades, and staging what practically amounted 
to a sit-down strike on the grounds of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings. But as soon as applications started 
coming in to the Bmplo 3 anent Service for harvest 
help there was an immediate exodus to the harvest 
field, and almost over night the situation cleared. 
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These men unhesitatingly accepted arduous work 
which was bound to mean long hours and pay at 
fairly low wage. 

The virility, fortitude, and dogged persistence of 
the Canadian people have been amply demon- 
strated during the depression ; doctors, lawyers, and 
other professional men and sedentary workers 
cheerfully taking their places digging ditches, con- 
structing roads, erecting buildings, and so on, de- 
termined to re-establish themselves on a self- 
supporting basis. The vast majority of those who 
are classed as relief recipients desire very earnestly 
to be put to work. Such at least is the conviction 
of the present writer. It is undoubtedly a fact, 
however, that the dole system has taken away from 
many of its beneficiaries the feeling that there is 
any need to save part of their wages when the 
earning members of the family do find work. It is 
the experience of relief authorities across the coun- 
try that famihes spend as wages are received, know- 
ing that relief is waiting when the rainy day 
comes again. 

Commencement of Relief Works. 

That relief works have been an important factor 
in rehabilitating the unemployed cannot be denied. 
When capital became nervous and funds for private 
enterprises were not procurable, governing bodies 
throughout the coimtry were besieged with requests 
and demands for the launching of programmes of 
public works. Municipalities planned undertakings 
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which were considered to be of general benefit. 
They applied for the necessary financial assistance 
of both Dominion and provincial governments. 
Balancing the benefit and desirability of each proj- 
ect with the local load of unemployment, the Gov- 
ernments decided to participate in those public 
works which met with their approval. 

The first “Unemployment Relief Act” was passed 
by the Dominion Government in 1930, and received 
Royal Assent on September 22nd of that year. This 
Act specified that $20,000,000 might be expended in 
constructing, extending or improving public works 
and undertakings, railways, highways, bridges and 
canals, harbours and wharves ; assisting in defray- 
ing the cost of distribution of products of the field, 
farm, forest, sea, lake, river and mine; granting 
aid to provinces and municipalities in any public 
work they might undertake for relieving un- 
employment and reimbursing provinces and mu- 
nicipalities for expenditures made in connection 
with imemployment. Further Acts of similar im- 
port have been passed in subsequent years as the 
need arose, and as the provisions of the former Acts 
became exhausted. These Acts have set out in 
principle that there be a maximum work day of 
eight hours on public works; that rates of pay be 
set by the local authorities; that only goods and 
materials of Canadian manufacture or production, 
if available, be used ; that contracts be let only to 
Canadian persons, bona fide Canadian firms, cor- 
porations or persons so employed to be residents of 
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Canada; and that there be no discrimination by- 
reason of political afiiliation, race, or religious views. 

The relief work available under agreements 
which commended themselves to the Dominion and 
provincial governments has provided sufficient 
work to absorb only a very small percentage of the 
unemployed. Wherever a relief job has been started, 
a very large number have applied for work who 
could not be accommodated. 

Selection of Men. 

With this difficulty to be faced, it has been very 
necessary to formulate definite regulations govern- 
ing the allocation of work. It has been the practice 
to select some of these men from those on the relief 
rolls and some from the needy unemployed in the 
district who are on the point of applying for relief, 
leaving a small percentage for the contractor to 
select — that is, the key-men. 

The writer is not informed as to just how definite 
the arrangements have been in other parts of 
Canada, but is in a position to report on the policies 
followed in Manitoba. Here in most cases the work 
has been done by contract in order to obtain the 
use of the contractor’s equipment. The contractor 
has been allowed to select a certain percentage of 
the men, the exact figure depending on the nature 
of the contract. Usually this proportion does not 
exceed 10 per cent, of the total. An additional al- 
lowance, ordinarily 25 per cent., is made to take 
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care of the needy unemployed who are not on relief 
but are at the point of applying for it. (This pro- 
vision seems necessary, as otherwise a premium is 
put on being on relief.) The remainder are taken 
from those who are direct relief recipients, the 
selection bemg left largely to the local committee. 
The percentage in this case varies. In the 1936 
Agreement it was fixed at not less than 50 per cent, 
of the total number. In selecting men from the 
relief list it has been found advisable to dislodge 
some of what might be termed the “charter mem- 
bers” — ^that is, those who have been longest on 
relief. Accordingly, the men who head the list have 
ordinarily been given the first opportunity to go to 
work. 

Rotation of Work and Limitation of Earnings. 

In the early years of the relief programme an 
attempt was made to carry out a definite rotation, 
usually on the basis of two weeks’ work followed by 
two weeks’ lay-off. This did not prove very satis- 
factory, for a man could not support his dependants 
on two weeks’ work and usually came back to the 
relief committee for assistance before his lay-off 
period was over. In recent years, in Manitoba, the 
system has been followed of allowing the men to 
earn 150 per cent, of their relief budget. This has 
proved fairly satisfactory, having the additional 
advantage that once a man is off relief he stays off 
while the work lasts. 
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Rate of Wages Paid. 

In the matter of wage rates it has been the rule 
that wages shall be paid in accordance with “Fair 
Wage” schedules, which really means the “going” 
or “accepted” wage rate. However, there is quite a 
strong opinion which favours a rate somewhat 
lower than the ordinary Fair Wage rate. The sug- 
gestion is, for instance, that if the Fair Wage rate is 
42 cents per hour for common labourers the com- 
mon labouring rate on relief work should be 10 per 
cent, lower than this, or 37 cents an hour. This 
would have the advantage of making relief work 
the last job a man would seek, and when com- 
mercial work started up, the tendency would be for 
the man to leave and go to work on ordinary 
commercial jobs. 

Financial Outlay for Work Undertaken. 

From September 1, 1930, to March 31, 1938, 
$254,000,000 has been expended on relief works 
collectively by the Dominion, provincial, and mu- 
nicipal governments and the railways. This has 
been distributed throughout the provinces in pro- 
portion to the need of the unemployed and to the 
urgent necessity of many undertakings for the 
public benefit. 

During recent years it has been increasingly 
difficult, in many cases impossible, for Govern- 
ments and municipalities to balance their budgets 
even for ordinary expenditures, but with such a 
heavy added burden occasioned by relief expendi- 
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tures, local authorities have been, in most cases, 
quite unable to raise the necessary funds for con- 
struction which if times had been normal they 
would have performed without reference to or help 
from the governments. There has, therefore, been a 
close co-operation between the Dominion, the 
provinces, and the municipalities in putting for- 
ward and financing plans for public works. 

The following detail of estimated expenditures on 
public works from September, 1930, to March 31, 
1936, which includes all public works expenditures 
made by the Dominion Government, the provinces, 
the municipalities, and the railways, demonstrates 
the country- wide character of these relief works: 





Prov. 

Highways 




Municipal 

Frans- 

AND Roads 

Other 



Works 

Canada 

OTHRR THAN 

Prov. 

Total 



Highway 

Trans- 

Canada 

Works 


P.E.I... 

$ 75,000 $ 550,000 $ 475,000 $ 525,000 $ 

1,625,000 

N,S 

2,100,000 

3,050,000 

1,950,000 

770,000 

7,870,000 

N-B,, . 

950,000 

1,950,000 

1,880,000 

350,000 

5,130,000 

Quebec . 

27,200,000 

10,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

31,410,000 

Ont.. . 

31,000,000 

20,000,000 

15,500,000 

3,000,000 

69,500,000 

Man.. . 

7,100,000 

1,850,000 

1,500,000 

1,150,000 

11,600,000 

Sask. . . 

4,765,000 

25,000 

3,200,000 

1,365,000 

9,355,000 

Alta. . 

3,860,000 

515,000 

3,700,000 

70,000 

8,145,000 

B.C. .. 
Federal 

5,260,000 

955,000 

3,500,000 

235,000 

9,950,000 


Depts 31,924,000 

Railways 25,497,000 


$82,310,000 $28,905,000 $34,705,000 $8,665,000 $212,006,000 

By March 31, 1938, the sums expended amounted 
to $254,000,000, the increase being: for mtmicipal 
works $2,000,000; for Trans-Canada Highway, 
$9,000,000 ; for provincial highways and roads $15,- 
000,000; and for other provincial works $6,000,000. 
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The following paragraphs deal however, with public 
works as carried out up to March 31, 1936. 

It will be seen from the above figures that the 
largest programme of Relief Works was for Mu- 
nicipal Projects, in which the Dominion Govern- 
ment, the provinces, and the municipalities each 
bore a share determined by agreement. More than 
2,000 municipalities in Canada participated in these 
public works. 

Municipal Public Works. 

The record of municipal public works performed 
in the various provinces is here briefly summarized. 

Prince Edward Island — New paving; new side- 
walks; city buildings remodelled. 

Nova Scotia — Water and sewerage projects; mu- 
nicipal buildings; sidewalks and street paving; ad- 
ditions to the Halifax Court House. 

New Brunswick — Paving and street improve- 
ments ; sewers ; water mains ; a new museum, erected 
in Saint John. 

Quebec — Sewers; waterworks; municipal build- 
ings; street and road improvements; tunnels; 
bridges; sidewalks; park improvements; break- 
waters ; wharves. 

Ontario — ^Expenditures on public works exceeded 
those of all other provinces. All cities and the 
majority of towns, villages, and townships which 
are suburban in character, undertook some form of 
relief works. These included; sewers; waterworks; 
municipal buildings ; street paving; sidewalks; park 
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improvements. Special projects in Toronto, water- 
mains and a sea-wall. Hamilton obtained consider- 
able benefits, including the construction of a large 
reservoir. 

Saskatchewan — ^Waterworks; sewers; road im- 
provements; municipal buildings; park improve- 
ments. Included in these was an extensive water 
system and reservoir at Regina. 

Alberta — ^Roads improved ; new sewers and 
waterworks in cities installed; new bridges and 
subways constructed. 

British Columbia — Sewer and waterworks 
schemes; street improvements and sidewalk con- 
struction. Improvements to Exhibition Grounds 
and Airport in Vancouver; park improvements in 
Victoria. 

Manitoba — ^Bridges and public buildings con- 
structed, most important the Auditorium in Win- 
nipeg; sewers and water mains; public baths; 
sidewalks and many road improvements. 

The Trans-Canada Highway. 

Under relief measures, work on the Trans- 
Canada Highway has been carried out in every 
province of the Dominion. The expenditures aside 
from some minor exceptions have been shared 
equally by the Dominion and the provinces. It is 
estimated that more than 2,000 miles of the highway 
have been constructed or improved, including pre- 
liminary work, grading, bridge building, grade cross- 
ing elimination, and surfacing. The approximate 
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mileage of the highway in each province on which 
work has been undertaken under relief measures 


estimated as follows : 

Mideagb Improved 
OR Constructed 

Prince Edward Island 

55 

Nova Scotia 

. . 135 

New Brunswick. . . 

90 

Quebec 

35 

Ontario ... 

1,050 

Manitoba 

230 

Saskatchewan 

. . 25 

Alberta 

250 

British Columbia 

237 


2,107 


Provincial Highways and Roads other than Trans- 
Canada Highways. 

In all the provinces construction and improve- 
ment work in connection with highways and roads 
other than the Trans-Canada Highway constituted 
a large proportion of the joint Dominion-provincial 
relief work programmes. The projects undertaken 
included preliminary clearing; grading; gravelling, 
construction, and surfacing; construction of bridges 
and elimination of grade crossings. The work car- 
ried out included major improvements on and con- 
struction of main trunk highways, as well as the 
construction and improvement of market roads and 
of colonization roads in the less settled districts of 
the provinces. 

Other Provincial Works. 

Provincial works other than road building in- 
clude: construction and renovation of provincial 
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buildings; construction of power lines; water con- 
servation projects; wharves; bridges; removal of 
fire hazards; land clearing. Again the individual 
records may prove interesting. 

Prince Edward Island — Rebuilding and repairing 
of wharves, an important item ; renovation of Gov- 
ernment House and of the Confederation Chamber 
in the Provincial Building; construction of an 
addition to Ealconwood Mental Hospital. 

Nova Scotia — Crushing and hauling of material 
subsequently used for stmfacing roads and clearing 
of right of ways ; development of limestone deposits 
for agricultural purposes. 

New Brunswick — ^Transmission lines installed in 
York, Sunbury, and Restigouche Counties; land 
clearing carried on. 

Quebec — Large amount of work preparatory to 
road building, which included clearing and draining 
land and cutting and preparing lumber for bridges. 
Construction of ice breakers another major project. 

Ontario — ^Additions to the Sanitarium Buildings 
at various points ; removal of fire hazards near set- 
tlement roads in unorganized districts. 

Saskatchewan — Improvements made at Was- 
cana Lake; summer resorts created in various parts 
of the province, including clearing of sites and con- 
struction of roads. 

Alberta — ^Water conservation and river protec- 
tion works. 

British Columbia — Principal item the clearing of 
Government lands. 
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Manitoba — ^Additions made to the Manitoba 
University, which permitted of a reorganization of 
the University; additions built to the Hospitals for 
the Insane; highways constructed to open up new 
territory and improve transportation facilities to 
the mines; many other projects of a worth-while 
nature undertaken. 

Federal Projects. 

These are dealt with in detail for the period end- 
ing March 30, 1935, in the “Survey of Federal 
Relief Activities since 1930” as printed in the 
Labour Gazette of May, 1935. From April, 1935, to 
March, 1936, the projects administered by the 
Departments of Interior and National Defence 
were continued; further, the Department of Public 
Works as a relief measure constructed telephone 
lines in the counties of Matapedia and Matane in 
the Province of Quebec. 

Special Unemployment Relief Work Undertaken by 
the Railways. 

The railways being the greatest employers of 
labour in Canada were turned to by the Govern- 
ment for help in stimulating employment. They, of 
course, in common with all other business organiza- 
tions, have had extreme difficulty during the de- 
pression years, and it was only by the arrangement 
of substantial loans to them that they were enabled 
to launch programmes which looked beyond im- 
mediate necessity. 
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Large programmes of work were carried out by 
the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company under the agreements 
entered into under the Unemployment Relief Act 
of 1930. The agreements provided that the Do- 
minion should pay the interest for eighteen months 
at 5 per cent, per annum on the cost of the works. 

The approximate total cost of the projects car- 
ried out by the Canadian National Railways was 
$13,983,000. Included in the construction pro- 
gramme carried out were: a new station at Saint 
John, N.B.; subways at Quebec, Oshawa, Toronto, 
London and Saskatoon ; a stores building at 
Toronto; a bridge at Sudbury; a cut-off at Brant- 
ford; a diversion of the line at Westport; the relay- 
ing of 160 miles of main line with new and heavier 
weight rail; and the laying of track on approxi- 
mately 143 miles of branch lines. In the Belleville 
Division, new rail tie plates and rail anchors were 
installed and a large amount of rock ballasting 
was done. 

The total cost of projects carried out by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was $11,514,000. In- 
cluded in the works carried out were: laying of 
track on 50 miles of extension in Alberta; purchase 
and installation of 150 miles of heavy rail in British 
Columbia and 100 miles in Ontario ; grade revision 
in British Columbia; construction of 100 miles of 
new lines in Saskatchewan and 9 miles in British 
Columbia; 20 miles of gravel ballasting in New 
Brunswick; 25 miles of rock ballasting in Quebec; 
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rock ballasting in Ontario ; and the construction of 
a new station at Regina. 

Single Men Relief Camps. 

In an effort to relieve local governments of the 
problem of single, homeless men and stop their 
drift from one end of the country to the other on 
freight trains, the Dominion Government planned 
and put into operation a ntunber of camps across 
Canada, commencing the establishment of these 
camps in 1934. These camps were not strictly “con- 
struction camps” in the true sense of the term, but 
rather subsistence or shelter camps with a work 
test thrown in. The organization of the plan and the 
operation of it were put under the control of the 
Department of National Defence, with head- 
quarters at Ottawa. The chief administration 
officers were loaned by the Department of National 
Defence and were army officers. Many of the men 
in charge of the individual camps were also army 
officers. The men were given clothing, food, and 
shelter, and a gratuity of 20 cents per day for the 
days worked. 

The camps as a solution for the transient problem 
have been dealt with in Chapter III. At this point 
their value as a work relief project may be briefly 
examined. 

At their maximum strength these camps afforded 
shelter to 21,000 men, and the Dominion Govern- 
ment spent on them in the neighbourhood of 
19,000,000. Undoubtedly they served the purpose 
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of relieving provincial and municipal governments 
to a considerable extent in that they provided a 
place to which single, homeless men could be sent. 
The camps did not give general satisfaction, how- 
ever, for several reasons. First, an attempt was 
made to control them from headquarters at Ot- 
tawa, rather than give authority to those in charge 
of the camps locally. Second, the payment having 
been made on the gratuity basis, the men did not 
have the sense of independence they would have 
enjoyed in a construction camp, although the net 
result was practically the same. To explain, if a 
man is getting, say, 20 cents an hour and earning 
sufficient to enable him to pay for his board and 
shelter, and winds up at the end of the month with 
$15, he feels very much more satisfied than if he is 
working on a basis of “everything found’’, and the 
same net amount of $15 is paid to him at the end of 
the month. 

It is only fair to say that those in charge did a 
splendid job of organization and, it is felt, did 
everything possible to make the camps a success. 
Certain sections of the cotmtry have some very 
good road work to show for the activity. But there 
is a general belief amongst those closest to the 
“relief firing line” that the same amount of money 
would have produced better results if it had been 
spent through the regular channels, that is, through 
the provincial and mrmicipal authorities. 

In the opinion of this writer, the plan of quartering 
unemployed single men in camps on a subsistence 
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basis has so many fundamental weaknesses that 
it must be looked upon as, at best, a makeshift. 
There is enough valuable work to be done to war- 
rant employing single men on a minimum wage 
basis with a charge for board and clothing. The 
projects selected should be such that their value is 
self-evident, and, as far as practicable, the work to 
be done should train men for regular occupations — 
for example, forestry activity, work in mining areas 
to develop the mining resources ; and, for older men, 
their engagement on farms for light work, with the 
Government paying a small wage. 

The Farm Improvement and Placement Plan. 

A plan to increase winter employment on farms 
and to enable the placement of men and women 
who otherwise would require assistance by way of 
relief from public funds has been developed in 
Western Canada. 

The plan was first initiated in the Province of 
Manitoba in the Fall of 1931. It has worked very 
successfully, and produced excellent results — so 
much so that it became one of the major items in 
the policy of the National Employment Commis- 
sion for the winter 1936-37, and the winter, 1937-38, 
the hope being that it would to a large extent 
absorb men who in the previous winter were 
sheltered in National Defence Camps. 

Briefly, the plan contemplates an increase in 
farm winter employment by paying to the farmers 
who would not otherwise employ winter help $5 a 
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month bonus towards the cost of the board of the 
individual placed with him. The individual sent, 
either man or woman, is required to show that he 
or she cannot get along on his or her own resources, 
in which case clothing and transportation to the 
farm are provided, and a bonus of |5 per month is 
paid. For the winter 1936-37 and 1937-38 the 
bonus to the individual has been increased to $7.50 
per month, the additional $2.50 to be paid at the 
end of the period, with the proviso that it is not 
payable unless the person stays until the end of the 
period. 

The numbers placed have been increasing year 
by year. During the winter 1936-37 it is estimated 
that no less than 40,000 men and 5,000 women will 
have been taken care of in this way by the provinces 
which have adopted the plan. 

A very illuminating fact is that some of the men 
and women placed on farms tmder the plan four 
winters ago in Manitoba have never returned to 
urban districts. Many of them are still on the same 
farm to which they were sent, where they are work- 
ing under some mutually satisfactory arrangement 
made with the farmer. The advantages of the plan 
are obvious, involving as it does, what might be 
looked upon as an apprenticeship period on a farm. 
A great percentage of the youths placed on farms 
in this way discover that they like farm life, and 
make up their minds to follow it up as a vocation. 
Fven in the case of those who eventually return to 
city life, the period spent on the farm proves 
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beneficial. Instead of living in idleness on relief in 
urban districts, they are given a chance to occupy 
themselves in a normal way under healthful con- 
ditions. 

While this arrangement cannot be considered as 
a “relief work project’’ in the ordinary sense, it is 
probably one of the most constructive plans which 
has been put into effect. The only objectors, speak- 
ing broadly, are the Communist agitators, who 
found the congregating of large groups of men on 
relief in urban districts a ready-made seed-bed for 
their propaganda. By increasing winter farm em- 
ployment it is hoped that the policy will be de- 
veloped amongst farmers to a much greater degree 
than at present, of employing farm workers on a 
twelve-months-per-year basis, instead of adhering 
to the seasonal engagement policy now followed by 
so many farmers. 

A further development of the plan which has 
been favourably discussed in Western Canada is the 
proposal that the engagement of young men for a 
two-year or even three-year period be arranged by 
a tri-party contract entered into by (a) the farmer, 
(b) the employee, and (c) the Governments, 
whereby the worker will undertake to work for a 
two-year period, the farmer will agree to pay 
“going wages” for the summer season, and the 
Governments agree to pay a bonus during the “off- 
f arming” season. At the end of the engagement the 
worker is to be given assistance in establishing him- 
self on a farm of his own, under a land settlement 
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plan similar to that now operated for families from 
the urban districts. 

Cost of Relief Works vs. Cost of Direct Relief. 

The question which has to be faced by the people 
of Canada is the relative value, from the standpoint 
of the public purse, of direct relief and relief 
through public works. Many arguments can be 
presented for both points of view. Certainly, so 
far as minimum expenditures are concerned, the 
man who is taken off direct relief and placed at 
work on some public project, occasions an im- 
mediate increase in the public funds expended on 
him and his family. Let us take a concrete ex- 
ample. The head of a family drawing direct relief 
to the value of 130 per month is set to work on 
some public project. Due to his greater necessity 
for better food and clothing, and in some cases, 
means of transportation to and from work, it is 
necessary to allow him to earn at least 50 per cent, 
more than he was drawing as direct relief. This man 
would, therefore, need to earn |45 per month. 
Taking the average of relief works, the amounts 
spent on labour and material have been approxi- 
mately equal; therefore, to supply a man with $45 
a month in wages would entail an outlay from the 
public funds of $90 per month. Taking these as 
pure facts, it will be seen therefore, that while 
public funds to the extent of $30 were required for 
maintaining this man and his family on direct re- 
lief, it required three times this sum to provide him 
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with sufficient wages on relief works. However, one 
cannot accept these facts without relating them to 
other facts. For instance, the 50 per cent, of this 
cost which has been spent on materials is very 
largely expended in one way or another in labour 
costs. In the erection of a building, stone, cement, 
steel, wood and other products are required which 
come under the category of material. These, of 
course, have to be produced, and thus is stimulated 
the employment of labour in stone quarries, cement 
works, and steel factories, in the forests and lumber 
mills. This could be elaborated upon to a greater 
degree, but the examples given will suffice for our 
point. 

The cost of work which is expended on items 
other than direct labour, or what might be termed 
the “material dollar”, has been studied, and out- 
standing authorities go so far as to say that fully 
85 or 90 per cent, of the “material dollar” goes into 
“indirect labour”. If this be so, the increase in 
public expenditure on relief works as compared 
with direct relief is far from conclusive. 

The test which would be conclusive would be to 
set out to put every able-bodied man in Canada to 
work. Unfortunately this test has so far not been 
within the financial power of Governments during 
the depression. 

Undoubtedly “direct relief” has been disastrously 
costly to Canada in loss of self-reliance, individual- 
ism, and saving habits, which long regarded as 
characteristic of Canadians, have been replaced in 
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the lives of many relief recipients by “relief- 
mindedness” or readiness to lean on the Govern- 
ments. 

Benefits Derived from Works. 

It is certain that thousands of men have ma- 
terially benefited by the planning and carrying out 
of public works in Canada during these distressing 
years. A large number of them have been started 
on the road to re-establishment of their self- 
respect by being once more self-supporting. 

Industry in many lines has been stimulated by 
the extra activity which these public works have 
caused. Undoubtedly work for the unemployed is 
the ideal solution for unemployment; but un- 
fortimately the exigencies of finance in this crisis 
have made it imperative for Government bodies to 
consider seriously and put into effect, to a very 
large extent, the least expensive way of providing 
the necessities of life for those who could no longer 
earn them. In spite of this, public works in Canada 
have certainly justified themselves in producing 
greater confidence, in promoting business activity 
which would otherwise not have been created, in 
restoring stability to our businesses, and strengthen- 
ing the morale of a large contingent of the un- 
employed. 

Conclusions. 

From a study which regards not only the period 
since 1930, but experiences prior to that time in 
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dealing with the unemployment problem, the 
writer has come to certain conclusions which he 
ventures to set down herewith. 

1. That the vast majority of unemployed very 
earnestly desire work rather than direct relief, but 
that this desire becomes less as the period of relief 
lengthens; that the dole will gradually but surely 
undermine many of the best characters among re- 
lief recipients ; that for this reason Canada cannot 
afford to drift along for many more years with a 
large percentage of its citizens being supported on 
direct relief; and that the combined energy and 
brains of all citizens and Governments should be 
devoted, in no small measure, to the replacement of 
the dole by work. 

2. That the course to be followed in getting our 
citizens back to work should be along the following 
general lines 

(a) That from the unemployment lists should 
be segregated the unemployable; that the prob- 

^The National Employment Commission has in its Final Report 
formulated a number of conditions with which public works should 
comply in order to meet their purpose. According to the Report (page 
19), public works projects should meet the following criteria: 

1 . Importance in stimulating increased non-go vemmental expendi- 
tures; e g., roads into mining or tourist areas. 

2. Economic importance in improving the competitive position of 
industry, particularly of export industries, e g , improvement in dock 
facilities; afforestation or other conservation measures 

3. Value in absorbing a high proportion of the type of labour avail- 
able in the district in question, while at the same time making but 
slight demands on those types of labour of which a scarcity is be- 
coming increasingly apparent; e.g., projects callmg for a high pro- 
portion of unskilled labour such as elimination of grade crossings. 

4. Eow operating costs and low permanent overhead charges 
(interest, etc), in order to permit of economies for governmental 
units as conditions improve; e.g,, reclamation works; land clearance, 
etc. 

5. Social value to the community; e.g., sewerage and park or 
other beautification projects. 
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lem of caring for the various groups of un- 
employables be dealt with in accordance with 
their needs. For example, homeless men beyond 
their prime might be housed on community farms 
or given partial pensions. Industry is not kind 
to women, especially those who have got beyond 
fifty or fifty-five, and many retail store clerks, 
factory workers, etc. are on the tmemployment 
lists, their placement being difficult. 

(b) That all the resources of the nation be 
used with the definite objective of absorbing all 
employable persons who cannot get along on 
their own resources, and that the problem be 
approached by : 

1. Encouraging private industry to increase 
employment by giving favourable conditions 
as to markets and capital; and — in the case of 
certain industries which are of a development 
nature — by direct assistance, such as improv- 
ing transportation facilities to our mining 
areas. 

2. Undertaking public works of a self- 
liquidating, revenue-producing, or develop- 
ment nature, in sufficient volume to absorb 
unemployment. 

This conclusion has been arrived at with a full 
realization of the financial difficulties, and of the 
fact that the objective could not be obtained over 
night, but would take considerable time. However, 
the writer firmly believes that a consistent con- 
tinuing policy with the foregoing definite objectives 
to mind would bring results. The cost would prob- 
ably be much less than is feared, since undoubtedty 
a great stimulus would be given to industrial 
development in every direction. 



VIII 

THE CANADIAN UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM IN THE LIGHT 
OF FOREIGN EXPERIENCE 

L. Richter* 

A COMPARISON of the social development of one 
country with that of another is possible only after 
careful study. To mention only a few of the more 
important factors, we must take into account differ- 
ences in climate and soil conditions, economic 
organization, transport facilities, density of popu- 
lation, standards of living and education. Such 
differences play so important a part that social 
problems which appear similar, may have to be 
differently interpreted and dealt with. This is the 
reason why the International Labour Conference 
finds it so dfficult to agree on conventions and 
recommendations which will be useful or even ac- 
ceptable for the large majority of the nations 
belonging to it. 

Nevertheless, countries can learn a great deal 
from one another about social problems. The useful 
work done by the International Labour Office 

*The parts of tHs chapter dealing with work relief in the United 
States have been read by Professor A. W Macmahon of Columbia 
University and by Mr, Paul Webbink and Miss Gladys Ogden of the 
Committee on Public Administration, Social Science Research Council. 
The part on British unemployment policy was read by Hr. T. S. Simey 
of the School of Social Science and Administration, University of I/iver- 
pool. The author is deeply indebted to all of them for many helpful 
suggestions. 
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shows how valuable it is for people to have some 
knowledge of the social conditions beyond their own 
borders and how countries which have been early in 
developing measures for protecting their less privi- 
leged citizens can serve as models for others. But to 
profit by a model one must do more than copy it 
slavishly. It is necessary first to examine whether 
the conditions which led to the introduction of the 
measure are also pi'esent in one’s own country. Then 
if this is found to be the case, one has to consider 
whether the idea underlying the measure can be put 
into practice in such a way as to fit in to the utmost 
extent possible with the special social, economic 
and cultural conditions in this country. 

Thus when we examine the Canadian unemploy- 
ment problem in the light of foreign experience, we 
must do so bearing these considerations in mind. 

Such an examination is essential in this book, for 
in planning measures to combat unemplo 3 rment in 
Canada, foreign experience has naturally been 
drawn on to a large extent. As is generally the case 
in Canada, we find English and American influ- 
ences predominating. At the beginning of the de- 
pression, for instance, in establishing the system of 
direct relief or in organizing public works, Amer- 
ican models prevailed, while later more attention 
was given to British schemes. Tor example, the 
Canadian Employment and Social Insurance Act of 
1935 which was declared unconstitutional by the 
Privy Council, follows very closely, for the most 
part, the British unemployment insurance scheme. 
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This chapter, therefore, will deal chiefly with the 
measures taken by Great Britain and the United 
States to reduce unemplojnnent. Occasional refer- 
ence will be made to Germany which has carried 
out interesting and successful experiments for 
speeding up the process of recovery. The Canadian 
Home Improvement Plan, for instance, was pre- 
ceded by a similar German scheme devised in 1932. 

Aims and purposes of all these measures can 
only be properly understood if we examine them in 
the light of the attitude which Government and 
public opinion in the various countries had toward 
unemployment. Even as late in the depression as 
1931, the opinion prevailed in England that mass 
unemployment of the post-war period differed from 
similar crises before the war only in extent, not in 
structiure, that it could therefore be regarded as a 
passing phenomenon and that the crisis once being 
overcome, a return to “normal conditions” of the 
pre-war period might be hoped for. Obviously 
Governments indulging in this optimism would try 
to get along in their fight against unemployment 
with the old methods practised in pre-war days. 
They were prepared to change and adapt them so 
far as details were concerned, but they were op- 
posed to a thorough reform of the whole system. 
It was quite a long time before this superficial 
optimism was given up in Britain and it was recog- 
nized that a business cycle of nine to twelve years 
and an average unemployment of 4 to 5 per cent, 
were definitely things of the past. 
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The reasons for these changes have been thor- 
oughly examined by the Royal Commission on Un- 
employment Insurance which was set up in 1931 
by the British Government and which numbered 
among its members such experts as Judge Holman 
Gregory and Professor Henry Clay. In the final 
Report of the Commission^ which is one of the most 
valuable documents of contemporary social history, 
the high level of unemployment is explained by the 
fundamental changes in trade and production 
which have taken place since the war, and further 
by important changes in the structure of British 
industry. It is made clear that workers displaced 
by technical rationalization cannot, to the same 
extent as before, be absorbed through new inven- 
tions. Important old markets must be regarded as 
permanently lost and the opening up of new 
markets will only be possible in a limited way. 
Finally, high taxes and rigid wages make it difficult 
to adapt prices to international competition. 

We must expect that the conditions described in 
the Report — ^which of course are not restricted to 
Britain — ^will make themselves felt for some time to 
come and will exercise an unfavourable influence on 
employment. When this view was finally accepted 
in Fngland, the policy of patching up and muddling 
through was abandoned, and it was decided to set 
up permanent and comprehensive machinery to 
deal with unemplo 3 ment of a lasting character. 
This was done by the Unemployment Act of 1934 

^Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, 
1932. Command 4185^ especially Chapter II, Section 3. 
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which, with only a few exceptions, followed the re- 
commendations contained in the final Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance. 

Developments which have taken place since 
have proved that the machinery thus established 
has not become superfluous now that the long 
awaited recovery has set in. Even in the relatively 
prosperous years 1936 and 1937 which were char- 
acterized by the rearmament boom, the average 
unemployment amounted to 12 per cent.® and 
10.7 per cent.® Of the 1936 figure of 12 per cent., 
it is estimated that 5 per cent, was caused by labour 
mobility and seasonal fluctuation. The remaining 
7 per cent, is largely accounted for by special con- 
ditions, by the plight of the coal industry, the de- 
pression in the staple export trades and seasonal 
causes. But fear is expressed in an official Report^ 
that even this level which in itself is by no means 
favourable, may not be maintained. The Report 
forecasts that the boom of 1935-36 will be followed 
by a severe recession, made even more severe by 
the dead end of rearmament. Unemployment over 
the eight-year period 1935-1943, it is estimated,® 
will average in Great Britain 16^ per cent. 

A similar change of opinion has taken place in the 
United States, though it has not been of so funda- 
mental a nature as in England. Various reasons 

^Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee on the 
financial Conditions of the Unemployment Fund on the 31st of De- 
cember, 1936, pp* 5-11. 

1937, p. 6. 

^Ibid., 1936, p. 11. 

filbid., 1937, p. 9 
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account for this. The period from the end of the 
war up to 1929 was much more favourable for the 
industries of the United States than for those of 
Great Britain. Moreover, it was possible to equal- 
ize supply and demand within the country to a 
much larger extent. However, even optimistic ob- 
servers cannot ignore the fact that the United 
States have suffered, in the last few years, from a 
very heavy imemployment and that the old 
methods of dealing with the problem were in- 
adequate. After many experiments — ^both State 
and federal — often contradictory in aims and 
methods, in 1935 concentrated efforts were made 
to cope with unemployment. The chief measures 
taken then were the Social Security Act with its 
unemployment insurance and contributory old age 
pensions and the huge public works plan of which 
the Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.) was 
a central feature. To the foreign observer these 
measures appear to be integral parts of a compre- 
hensive programme devised to attack the problem 
of unemployment in all its various aspects: but 
those closer to the scene contend that the Social 
Security Act and the W.P.A. programme were con- 
sidered and enacted entirely independently of, and 
sometimes in conflict with, each other, rather than 
to constitute an integrated whole. 

Unemployment insurance and contributory old 
age pensions are in their very nature permanent 
institutions, but neither is it probable that the 
Works Progress Administration will soon pass out 
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of existence. In the United States as well as else- 
where, it has been recognized by those responsible 
for the social policy of the country, that the prob- 
lem of unemployment will not soon cease to exist. 
To quote one of the best experts, Relief Administra- 
tor Harry Hopkins,® there remains “as a respon- 
sibility of the Government, a standing army of 
able-bodied workers who have no jobs. Probably for 
years to come it will be an army of substantial size.” 

WORK RELIEF’ 

While Britain may be regarded as the classic ex- 
ample of xmemployment insurance, the most valu- 
able contribution made by the United States to- 
ward the solution of the unemployment problem 
is the use of public works as a relief measure. Cer- 
tainly much has also been accomplished in that 
respect in other countries, especially in Germany.* 
But the extent and speed with which these meas- 
ures were introduced and developed in the United 
States are unparalleled. This may be explained by 
the pecuHar situation America was in at the be- 
ginning of the depression. In contrast to Britain 
and Germany, public institutions to deal with un- 
employment, such as employment exchanges, un- 
employment insurance or unemployment relief, 

®Harry L. Hopkins, Spending to Save, New York, 1936, p. 182, 

^Tlie term ' Vork relief^' is chosen because it is used in the United 
States for public works of the type conducted by the W P A. and 
earlier agencies aiming to provide work for relief recipients and members 
of their families. This restriction, according to the American terminology, 
does not apply to public works in the proper sense of the words — work 
created by public authorities to increase employment. 

^Ueo Grebler, “Work Creation Policy in Germany 1932-35”, Inter- 
national Labour Remew, 1937, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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were at that time completely lacking. Existing 
private organizations soon became quite incapable 
of meeting the needs of millions of unemployed. 
The Government, therefore, when it decided to take 
action, had, in many areas, to create entirely new 
machinery. That this new scheme finally became 
not a system of relief or assistance, but a gigantic 
plan of public works, is due to the American men- 
tality which abhors the dole. The leaders of the 
coimtry were eager to provide work for all the un- 
employed, a goal aimed at by many other Govern- 
ments which, however, were more sceptical about 
the possibility of realizing that ambition. 

The policy followed in this respect by the United 
States has not always been, and is not even now, 
clear and concise. To find one’s way through the 
various programmes, federal and State, which, 
often contradictory, follow each other rapidly after 
1933, is just as difficult for the outsider as not to 
become confused with the various organizations 
usually referred to by their initial letters, often 
quite similar, but they all have the common aim 
of providing work and not of giving public as- 
sistance of one sort or another. 

Relief works were already under way® in many 
states and municipalities even before the federal 
government took action in May, 1933, when Con- 
gress passed the Federal Emergency Relief Act 

®In the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932, $300,000,000 
had been appropriated by Congress for this purpose. This money was 
loaned to the States as advance on future highway money (a provision 
that was later abolished) for the purpose of relieving unemployment 
through both direct and work relief. 
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(F.E.R.A.), making available to the states grants 
amounting to $500,000,000. Part of this money 
was used for local relief works programmes through 
which in 1933 more than one million persons were 
employed. These programmes, however, were mostly 
unsatisfactory. The earnings were too low and the 
projects of limited social value. Therefore, in the 
Fall of 1933, a fundamental change of policy took 
place. Through the establishment of the Civil 
Works Administration in November the planning 
of public works for relief purposes became a task 
for the federal government.^ It was chiefly financed 
by the Treasury, the federal funds being supple- 
mented only to a small extent by co-operating 
states and local agencies. By the winter of 1933-34 
more than four million unemployed were engaged 
in public works. They received the customary 
wages of the respective industries. Only half of 
those employed were taken from the relief rolls. 
However, since the programme proved to be very 
expensive, and was, on account of its wage policy, 
attacked by employers, it was abandoned early in 
1934. It was replaced by the so-called Emergency 
Works Programmei^ to which only relief recipients 
and the members of their families were admitted. 

^®Works Progress Administration, Report on. Progress of the Works 
Programme, March, 1937, p. 3. 

^^There had been prior efforts in the years before but they did not 
meet with great success. 

^^The Emergency Works Programme had no independent existence. 
It was merely a device created by the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration in its efforts to regularize and improve somewhat the type 
of work relief which had been carried out by the states and localities 
prior to the Civil Works Programme. 
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Wages were graded according to local conditions 
and could not be higher than the local relief au- 
thorities deemed necessary to supplement the 
family budget. Indigent unemployed not engaged 
in these works received direct relief provided by 
the Federal Fmergency Rehef Administration. 

Again there was a fundamental change in policy. 
In his famous message to Congress of January 4, 
1935, the President declared that the federal govern- 
ment would in future have no more to do with direct 
relief and would turn back this task to the states 
and municipalities. These, however, would only 
have to care for unemployables. All the able-bodied 
unemployed would be provided with work by the 
federal government, a task that was eventually en- 
trusted to the Works Progress Administration 
(W.P.A.).» 

At the same time the Social Security Act intro- 
duced compulsory unemployment insurance and 
contributory old age pensions; the first to tide the 
unemployed over periods of temporary idleness, the 
second to take care of those who because of age 
could no longer hope to be re-employed. The 
Works Progress Administration, therefore, will in fu- 
ture mainly be concerned with able-bodied persons 
temporarily out of work. For the present, how- 
ever, and for the next few years the Administration 
will also have to care for a considerable proportion 
of the unemployed who later may have a claim on 

W.P.A. was not a new agency but it grew out of tbe pre-existing 
organization of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
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insurance benefits. Up to January 1, 1938, only the 
State of Wisconsin has paid insurance benefits and 
less than half of all the states began payments on 
that date. On the other hand, the number of 
persons for whom the W.P.A. is responsible is 
restricted: only indigent persons and their families 
who are on the relief rolls may be employed, and 
from each family on relief only one member. 

The W.P.A. is by no means the only agency 
charged with the task of promoting public works. 
The Departments of Agricultmre and of the In- 
terior, the War and Navy Departments, the Public 
Works Administration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps have launched a great number of valu- 
able and extensive projects which cost nearly as 
much as the W.P.A. projects. But discussion 
here will be restricted to the W.P.A., as it has 
more than any other agency endeavoured to de- 
velop public works as a relief measure, its chief 
aim being to provide employment for those on the 
relief rolls. 

The total number of persons employed in W.P.A. 
projects has fluctuated with business conditions 
and also with the amount of available funds. 
The numbers employed from September, 1935, 
to July, 1938, showed the following variations: 

September 28, 1935 456,000 (739,000) 

March 28, 1936 2,872,000 (856,000) 

September 26, 1936 2,482,000 (935,000) 

March 27, 1937 2,115,000 (718,000) 

September 25, 1937 1,451,000 (500,000) 

June 25, 1938 2,767,000 (651,000) 

p. 337. 
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The figures in brackets give the number of persons 
employed in public works projects undertaken by 
other Government agencies.^^ 

What is a fair wage policy for these workers? 
This was one of the most difficult questions facing 
the Administration. WTien, imder the Civil Works 
Programme in the winter 1933-34, the customary 
wages in private industry had been paid for the 
customary hours of work, the Government met 
with sharp protest from employers, especially in 
the South. It was accused of paying too high 
wages and of diverting workers to Government 
jobs. In 1935 the Administration was naturally 
anxious to avoid a recurrence of this situation. On 
the other hand the trade unions were suspicious and 
fearful of their wage standards ; they thought relief 
workers should be paid union wages. 

The way out of this dilemma was found in the 
so-called “security wages”. Under this policy 
hourly wages correspond to the prevailing rates for 
work of a similar nature,^® but the worker may only 
be employed long enough to earn the monthly 
average demand fixed by the W.P.A. In determin- 
ing this demand, wage levels and cost of living in 
various parts of the country have been taken into 
consideration, as well as the skill and occupation of 
the worker. The four groups of unskilled, semi- 
skilled or intermediate, skilled, and professional 
and technical workers are paid different wages and 

i®Works Progress Administration: Report on Progress of the Works 
Programme, July, 1938, p 33, 

^^Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 1936 
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the rate for each varies according to the place in 
which he is employed. The country is divided into 
four different regions for this purpose and within 
each region rates are varied according to five de- 
grees of urbanization. Altogether there are sixty 
different wage groups and for those familiar with 
the history of regional wage classification in col- 
lective agreements and in Government salary 
scales, it is not surprising to learn that changes in 
the classification are very frequent. 

In order to secure a limited number of workers 
with specialized training needed for some projects, 
up to 5 per cent, (formerly 10 per cent.) of all 
workers may be employed at non-security wages 
and taken from non-relief sources. In August, 1937, 
this group numbered only 3.8 per cent. 

The average monthly security wage for aU classes 
of W.P.A. workers was, in August 1937, $57.26. 
Unskilled workers, who amounted to 63.6 per cent, 
of all imemployed, earned an average of $46.50. 
Persons assigned to the technical and professional 
classes averaged $87.54, but they represented only 
4.9 per cent, of the total workers. The classes be- 
tween these two, the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, who amounted to 14.5 and 13.2 per cent, 
of all the unemployed, earned an average of $77.44 
and $57.98 respectively.^^ The average hourly 
earnings for all projects were in January through to 
October 1937, 53 cents; they ranged from 67.7 cents 

^’Works I^rogress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works 
Programme, December, 1937, p. BO. 
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for white-collar projects to 40.4 cents for goods 
projects. In order to earn the security wage for this 
group, the workers had to have employment for an 
average of 111 hours during the month — that is, 
assuming 27 work days in a month, about 4 hours 
every day. From the beginning of the W.P.A. 
programme in the summer of 1935 up to the end of 
October, 1937, altogether about 6,000,000 hours 
were worked and $2,852,000,000 paid in security 
wages. This corresponds to an average hourly 
wage of 47.7 cents. 

In reading the excellent reports published at regu- 
lar intervals by the W.P.A. on the progress of the 
Works Programme, and realizing the enthusiasm 
with which those responsible for the task speak about 
their experience, one cannot help feeling great 
respect for the fine results which have been achieved. 

In many cases the Administration has succeeded 
in developing excellent methods for serving the two 
purposes it is striving for, namely, to create work 
for the unemployed and at the same time to meet 
social needs which hitherto have not been ade- 
quately satisfied. In doing so the Administration 
had sometimes to proceed in unexplored fields and 
to risk untried experiments, but help has in that 
way been extended to groups which could hardly 
have been reached in other ways. Even where the 
customary public works programme was carried 
out, very often new and effective methods have 
been applied. 

i>Ibid., p. 98. 
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The following table shows the types of work 
which have been undertaken and the sums spent on 
them: 


NUMBER AND ESTIMATED TOTAL COST OF W.P.A. PROJ- 
ECTS PLACED IN OPERATION BY TYPES OF PROJECTS 
CUMULATIVE THROUGH SEPTEMBER, 1937 


NtJMBSR OR Estimated Total Cost 

Type or Project 

Projects 

AMO-aNT Per cent 

Grand Total 

158,036 

$4,690,134,316 

100 0 

Highways, roads and streets. . 

48,328 

1,716,575,184 

36 6 

Public buildings 

25,684 

509,616,389 

10 9 

Administrative 

Charitable, medical and mental 

3,705 

68,905,807 

1 5 

institutions 

1,607 

50,545,697 

1 1 

Educational . 

11,603 

171,399,545 

3 7 

Social and recreational 

Federal (including nailitary and 

3,269 

79,869,011 

1 7 

naval) ... 

696 

37.910,643 

0 8 

Improvement of grounds . 

3,337 

51,298,154 

1 1 

Housing and demolition . . . . 

44 

10,540,711 

0 2 

Other (a) 

1,423 

39,146,821 

0 8 

Parks, Playgrounds and other rec- 

reational facilities 

10,130 

508,010,445 

10 8 

Conservation 

6,711 

222,484,482 

4.7 

Sewer systems and other utilities. . 

15,752 

444,671,474 

9 5 

Water purification and supply. . 

5,053 

118,145,281 

2.5 

Sewer systems 

9,797 

296,983,433 

6.4 

Electric utilities 

359 

11,173,852 

0 2 

Other (a) 

543 

18,268,908 

0 4 

Airports and other transportation. 

1,383 

130,780,400 

2.8 

White collar 

25,271 

490,874,467 

10 5 

Educational 

2,589 

98,130,144 

2.1 

Recreational 

2,640 

76,876,771 

1.7 

Professional and clerical . , . 

20,042 

315,867,552 

6.7 

Goods 

10,467 

408,251,368 

8.7 

Sewing 

7,654 

339,231,324 

7.2 

Canning 

308 

4,315,280 

0 1 

Other (o) 

2,505 

64,704,754 

1.4 

Sanitation and health 

3,968 

123,960,594 

2.6 

Elimination of stream pollution . 

172 

6,228,799 

0.1 

Mosquito eradication 

938 

42,197,301 

0.9 

Other (a) 

2,858 

76,534,494 

1.6 

Miscellaneous 

10,342 

135,009,523 

2.9 

(a) Includes projects classifiable under more than one of the headings 
above. 
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In analysing these figures it must be remembered 
that the W.P.A. is only one of the federal agencies 
planning and promoting public works. An amount 
nearly as large as required by the W.P.A. — 
$4,235,000,000 compared with $4,690,000,000 — ^has 
been spent on projects sponsored by the Federal 
Departments of the Interior and Agriculture, by 
the Navy and War Departments, by the Public 
Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and other agencies. Moreover the table 
only contains sums spent from federal funds and 
does not give the contributions made by states, 
local authorities and other sponsoring agencies. 

The great majority of the projects approved by 
the President were of the construction type. One- 
third of them consisted of work on highways, roads 
and streets. Up to the autumn of 1937, 47,000 miles 
of new roads were constructed and 159,000 miles re- 
paired. Care was taken to assist only projects 
which otherwise would not have been tackled at 
all or at any rate, not at that time, such as the 
building and repair of secondary roads and roads 
leading to the markets. 

Among the buildings which have been erected or 
repaired, schools take the first place. Here again 
the only school boards that may be assisted are 
those whose revenues are inadequate to meet the 
expenditure necessary for the pupils in attendance. 
Up to September 15, 1936, 1,100 new schools were 
built making room for 160,000 children. In the 

i®Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works 
Programme^ December, 1937, p. 16. 
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same period, repairs and improvements were made 
to 7,000 educational buildings accommodating a 
total of 2,750,000 students. The need for new 
school buildings and for repairs on old ones is a 
problem facing a good many Canadian authorities 
also. 

Of the other projects two may be examined for 
the new and interesting achievements shown by the 
Works Progress Administration, the White-Collar 
Programme and the Youth Programme. 

The problem of white-collar workers which has 
caused great difficulty not only in Canada, but also 
in England and Germany appears to have been 
solved quite easily by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. The many thousands of industrial and 
agricultural projects which have been undertaken, 
naturally required for their proper administration a 
clerical and technical staff and these could be taken 
from the ranks of the unemployed. In the same 
way, even highly specialized workers could be 
placed without great difficulty, but the Works 
Progress Administration also started projects espe- 
cially designed for white-collar workers. The Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics in Ottawa will learn 
with envy that for working up the census results 
during certain periods, fifteen thousand people, and 
later an additional three thousand, were employed 
by the W.P.A. Topographical surveys and the 
drawing of maps have also been liberally assist- 
ed by W.P.A. , as well as projects of scientific 
research. 
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While some of these tasks have produced favour- 
able results^® from which a future generation will 
benefit, another white-collar plan brought immedi- 
ate financial returns and even a surplus. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment has, through the Works Programme, 
undertaken an investigation of tax returns of indi- 
viduals, corporations and other oi'ganizations in an 
effort to detect evasions in the payment of income, 
alcohol and other taxes. These investigations were 
identical with the examinations made by the regu- 
lar staff of the Department, but covered the returns 
which are normally filed away without inspection 
because of the inability of the regular staff to 
handle them. Through the W.P.A. project, collec- 
tion of 8.4 million dollars was made from delin- 
quent taxpayers, while the cost of operation only 
amounted to 4.7 million dollars.®^ 

Probably the most widely known and most popu- 
lar feature in the white-collar programme of W.P.A. 
are its fine art, theatre and music projects.^® An 
attempt — and a very successful one — ^has been 
made to find work for unemployed artists in their 
own spheres and by so doing to carry art to the 
broad masses of the people, and to bring joy to 

2®Opinion about the usefulness of relief research projects seems to be 
divided, according to information the writer was able to gather. Certain 
projects have evidently been highly successful, but as one would 
naturally expect, hasty organization, lack of funds or personnel for 
sufficient supervision and the accumulation of persons of highly diverse 
grades of competence have also led to some unhappy experiences. 

^Works Progress Admimstration, Report on Progress of the Works 
Programme^ December 15, 1936, p 26. 

22lbid., June, 1938, pp. 78-81. 
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their lives by teaching them appreciation of art. 
Space does not permit a description of the manifold 
projects of W.P.A. in that field and only a few may 
be mentioned. 

Himdreds of creative artists have been employed 
to produce examples of contemporary American 
art for public institutions. Hospitals, high schools, 
community centres have been adorned by mural 
paintings, thousands of easel paintings have been 
made available to libraries and other public institu- 
tions. Posters are made for public agencies 
throughout the country to assist in campaigns for 
better citizenship, public health, municipal cleanli- 
ness and public improvement programmes. Fifty 
commtmity art centres and hundreds of art classes 
have been organized and exercise a most valuable 
educational influence. The art resources of many 
communities have been catalogued and free pubhc 
lectures and classes have been given. 

The Federal Music Project is carrying musical 
entertainment and leadership to the underprivi- 
leged in remote rural areas and congested districts 
in cities. Orchestras have been formed from un- 
employed musicians and symphonies and operas 
are being heard by multitudes who in the past did 
not have such opportunities. The great interest 
aroused by these concerts has on the other hand 
facilitated the return of hundreds of musicians to 
private employment. Work for teachers of music 
has been provided by establishing classes in musical 
instruction and appreciation. Teaching units often 
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operate in rural areas. In quite a few cases teachers 
have obtained private employment when school 
boards have added them to township and county 
staffs. 

The Federal Theatre Project has formed some 
hundred companies employing directors, actors, 
stage hands and other theatrical personnel, and is 
operating in thirty states. The companies have given 
performances in orphanages, hospitals, schools, 
homes for the aged and other institutions and in the 
regular theatres, many of which had been dark for 
years. A large place in the theatre project is given 
to other types of entertainment, marionette shows, 
circuses, musical comedies and foreign language 
productions. By June, 1938, more than fifteen hun- 
dred workers in Federal Theatre Projects had re- 
turned to jobs in private industry. 

Another interesting feature of the W.P.A.’s ac- 
tivities is the Youth Programme. Its main task is 
to assist high school and college students who for 
financial reasons could no longer continue to attend 
educational institutions. By providing suitable 
work, it enables them to go on with their studies. 
The Youth Programme also gives attention to im- 
proving recreational training, job placement and 
general facilities for young people aU over the 
country. 

The duties which students perform under the 
Youth Programme are manifold. They do clerical 
and manual jobs in connection with their school or 
college ; they work in libraries and in laboratories ; 
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they provide secretarial and stenographic assistance 
to teachers ; they act as assistants in museums and 
co-operate in community projects such as perform- 
ances in art, music and drama. In December 1936, 

405.000 students were aided in this way; of this 
number 265,000 were high school students, 135,000 
college students and 5,000 graduate students. To 
complete the picture, it may be mentioned that the 

135.000 college students worked 5,148,000 hours, 
receiving $1,688,000.^® The number of college and 
high school students assisted under the programme 
has fluctuated very much. The peak was reached 
in April, 1937, with 444,000, while in May, 1938, 
about 326,000 received aid. 

For young men and women no longer attending 
school or college, special works projects with a 
lower security wage were established. These in- 
cluded recreational and community services, train- 
ing in public service, land development and con- 
struction and repair of buildings. The 180,000 boys 
and girls engaged in work of this type in],May, 1938, 
and nearly all certified as in need of relief, earned 
an average of $15.50 per month.**® 

Another type of assistance given to young men 
may be mentioned here, though it does not come 
under the Works Progress Administration but is 
administered by a special organization, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (C.C.C.). The camps estab- 
lished by the C.C.C. have a certain similarity in 

“Ibid , March, 1937, p 56 

**rbid., December, 1937, p. 64. 
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the now defunct labour camps in Canada and to the 
labour service in Germany as it existed prior to 
1933. These camps are not, however, as was the 
case in Canada, confined to single homeless men 
but are open to all boys between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-eight, who are suitable for the 
work and whose families are indigent. There were, 
in the fiscal year 1937, about 2,000 camps^® giving 
accommodation to 316,000 young men at a cost of 
1396,500,000. In the beginning their work con- 
sisted mainly in improvements of forest lands, 
planting of trees, fighting insect pests and tree 
diseases. (The C.C.C. has, in the fiscal year of 
1937, planted about 365,000,000 forest trees.) The 
work later on was extended to the development of 
parks, building of check dams and bridges and 
similar projects. The boys receive for their work 
$30 monthly but they are expected to send $25 of 
that sum to their families and this is generally done. 

Though the camps are under the supervision of 
the Army and are in charge of military officers, 
they are by no means a military institution. Along 
with the work go educational tasks, for the per- 
formance of which 30,000 instructors have been 
appointed. The training is highly specialized. In 
the official Report of 1937, the following 25 specific 
types of practical training are enumerated which 
are offered in the C.C.C. Auto mechanic, truck 

®®Aiinual Report of the Director of Emergency Conservation Work, 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1937, p. 7- 

26Ibid., p. 8. 
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driver, tractor operator, steam-shovel operator, 
road grader, welding, concrete construction, black- 
smith, bridge construction, telephone lines, survey- 
ing, map reading, drafting, fence building, sign 
painting, timber cruising, forestry practice, road 
and trail construction, landscaping, cabin construc- 
tion, stone masonry, blasting, carpentry, drainage 
constmction. The results of this training seem to 
be quite satisfactory. According to the Report*^ 
quoted above, a large number of men is being 
honourably discharged before the expiration of 
their term of enrolment in order to permit them to 
accept employment in private industry. 

The camps have evidently been quite successful 
in achieving social, economic and educational aims 
at the same time. Public opinion readily acknowl- 
edges the valuable work done by the C.C.C. It is per- 
haps the most popular organization created by the 
Roosevelt Administration and it seems certain that 
the C.C.C. will become a permanent institution. 

A far more difficult task than caring for young 
men has been the provision of suitable employment 
for girls and young women. The Works Progress 
Administration has, through its educational branch, 
established for them a niunber of camps which are 
quite independent of the C.C.C. and are open to 
girls and women between eighteen and twenty-five 
who have been previously employed. The inmates 
of the camps are engaged in various tasks, such as 
making bedding for hospitals, clothing for relief 

”Tbid., p. 4. 
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recipients, etc. They receive a security wage which 
covers their food and accommodation, leaving them 
pocket money of $5 a month. The expenditure for a 
girl varies from S40 to $45 per month. The educa- 
tional programme in these camps includes classes in 
English, health, education, and social and economic 
problems. Recreational activities, sports and ath- 
letics and the conduct of camp through student 
government are also educational factors. In con- 
trast to the C.C.C. camps, however, the Ad- 
ministration does not yet seem to have succeeded 
in finding the right equilibrium between work and 
education. Efforts are being made to enlist the 
camps more actively in the service of vocational 
training. But no clear-cut programme has yet been 
evolved, owing to the overcrowding of most occu- 
pations open to girls. In the spring of 1937 the 
number of camps was considerably reduced and 
their future is still uncertain. 

As the camps can naturally house only a limited 
number of girls and women, special types of proj- 
ects have been created for them of which the most 
important are sewing rooms. The 179,000 women 
engaged in this work in the first week of April, 
1938, represented 53 per cent, of all W.P.A. women 
employees. The sewing rooms differ in character 
according to the number of women employed and 
to the district in which they are located. There are 
small units doing simple repair work as well as large 
plants using modem industrial machinery. The 
goods produced by them are distributed to families 
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aided through public relief agencies and to public 
tax supported institutions such as hospitals, kinder- 
gartens, homes for the aged and so on. 

In spite of the many fine achievements which the 
Works Progress Administration has to its credit, its 
activities meet with growing criticism. This is 
caused partly by the difficulties encountered in 
carrying out the programme, but the chief cause 
lies in the gigantic task imposed on the Administra- 
tion, a task for which even the most efficient ma- 
chinery might well have proved inadequate. 

The W.P.A. has not been required to provide 
work for a limited number of unemployed espe- 
cially fit for it, as the public works policy in Eng- 
land and Germany has been designed to do. Works 
projects in the United States were to take the place 
of unemployment relief and, at least temporarily, of 
unemployment insurance for all able-bodied un- 
employed. The W.P.A. is obliged to find useful 
emplo5ment for all of them. 

Owing to the great number of unemployed in the 
United States and their uneven distribution over 
wide areas, this would have been a very difficult 
problem even if the W.P.A. had been allotted funds 
in proportion to the number of persons it has to 
care for. Instead, the total amount put at the dis- 
posal of the Administration was in a lump sum and 
did not suffice at any time to absorb all employable 
persons. As a consequence not only the unemploy- 
ables, as indicated in the President’s message, but 
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also a great many employables had to be cared for 
by states, municipalities and local charities in spite 
of the fact that they complied with all the require- 
ments for admission to W.P.A. projects. The num- 
ber was estimated at 350,000 in an investigation 
conducted at the end of March, 1937, in thirty 
selected cities by the Research Division of the 
W.P.A.2® In the opinion of social workers, however, 
the figures should be much higher, especially in the 
big cities,®’ and they will increase further as the 
funds allotted to the W.P.A. decrease, and its pro- 
gramme has to be reduced in consequence. 

This development not only means that the pledge 
made by the President has not been fulfilled and 
that the responsibilities have been shifted from the 
federal government to the states and local authori- 
ties, it also imposes severe hardships on the un- 
employed concerned. Under the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Washington had partici- 
pated to a large extent in the cost of direct relief 
given by local organizations. In some of the states 
the federal government had even taken over the 
whole administration. Under W.P.A. direct relief 
has become an exclusive responsibility of the 
States. Several among them, especially in the 
South, were quite unable to cope with the task 
owing to lack of funds or an inadequate administra- 
tion. A considerable number of states have stopped 
direct relief altogether during certain periods after 

^Emergency Relief Apprupnation Act 1937, Hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, pp 220 and 223, 

^^This Business of Relief, New York, 1936, p. 72. 
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federal subsidies were withdrawn, and there are 
also many municipalities of which this is true. In 
others such as Ohio and Illinois, State subventions 
to the municipalities have been intermittent or 
highly inadequate. In still others among the small 
number in which State relief administrations are 
still functioning with an effectiveness nearly as 
great as in 1931 or 1933, administrative supervision 
has been weakened as in New Jersey, or local po- 
litical manoeuvres have attained greatly increased 
importance as in Pennsylvania.®® 

Even Relief Administrator Harry Hopkins ad- 
mits that the unemployed when taken over by the 
states were often neglected and suffered privation.®* 
When the W.P.A. was set up, a considerable reduc- 
tion of relief rates could be noticed in various 
states. This meant hardship not only for the un- 
employables but, as explained before, for a good 
many employables who could not be taken care of 
by the W.P.A. 

Public opinion is rather indignant about this de- 
velopment, all the more because the W.P.A. proved 
to be far more expensive than was anticipated at 
the time of its creation. Even by American stand- 
ards it requires enormous sums. Up to June 30, 
1938, altogether 14,308,000,000 was spent by the 
W.P.A. from federal funds, while $791,000,000 was 
pledged by states, local authorities and other 
sponsors of projects.®® The sum necessary to keep 

’^Information gathered by the writer in 1937. 

’^Harry I/. Hopkins, Spewing to Save^ pp. 181 and 189. 

’^Works Progress Administration, Report on Progress of the Works 
Programme, June, 1938, p. 51. 
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an unemployed at work for a year amounted to 
$912, calculated on tke basis of tke figures given 
by the W.P.A. for the period July-October, 1937.®’ 
It seems unfair, however, to accuse the W.P.A. of 
spending money too lavishly as is so often done in 
the United States. The blame should be directed 
not against the methods of the W.P.A. but against 
the policy of requiring jobs to be given to all the 
tmemployed. For the cost of public works increases, 
not only according to the number employed, but at 
a more rapid rate from the point where projects re- 
quiring large capital investments are started. Such 
projects cannot very well be avoided if millions are 
to be given useful work. Reforestation, building of 
secondary roads and similar comparatively cheap 
schemes are, then, insufficient. Plans have to be 
undertaken in which the share of human labour is 
comparatively low while large sums are needed for 
material and machinery. This is proven through the 
increase in the contributions of sponsoring bodies 
which are mostly needed for non-labour costs. 
While they amounted to an average of 14 per cent, 
of the project cost from the start of the W.P.A. up 
to September 30, 1937, they had risen to 21 per 
cent, in the last four months of that period. This 
rise is evidently caused by a change in the nature 
of the projects undertaken. To quote the oflficial 
Report of the Administration : 

December, 1937, pp, 38 and 39, According to the Report there 
were spent monthly per worker from federal funds $55 on labour costs 
and $8 on nondabour costs, and in addition 21 per cent, of that sum 
from sponsoring bodies. The sponsors’ contributions were mostly meant 
for nondabour costs. 
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“Because federal funds must be spread to give 
work to as many needy unemployed persons as 
possible and consequently are used to only a 
limited degree for non-labor costs, projects with 
high material costs tend to be operated only if 
the sponsors bear a large proportion of these 
costs. On an expenditure basis, sponsors met 45 
per cent, of the non-labor costs incurred through 
October 1937, and during the 4 months ending 
October 31, 1937, sponsors provided 64 per cent, 
of all non-labor costs. In general, the extent of 
the total outlays by sponsors varies with the non- 
labor requirements for project work, being rela- 
tively large on many public buildings, public 
utility, and other construction work.” 

The recurrent necessity of starting new projects 
also leads to abuses which are not infrequent in the 
history of the W.P.A. Occasionally works are 
undertaken which in their very nature are not suit- 
able for unskilled labour. Local politics play their 
part and local authorities which are supposed to 
take the initiative in sponsoring works, try to outdo 
other states and cities in the planning of public im- 
provements financed by the W.P.A. As a conse- 
quence, large sums are sometimes invested in enter- 
prises which are not urgently needed. The more ex- 
tensive the scheme the greater the danger of com- 
peting with private industry. 

There is also an unfavourable psychological effect 
on the unemployed who have been promised work 
by the Government, especially when such a promise 
has not been kept. The unemployed believe that the 
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Government has given them a right to have jobs 
provided for them. They are therefore inclined as 
soon as they have been given a job to cling to it and 
to feel themselves Government employees. Sta- 
tistics from Wisconsin show that from January 
until March, 1936, the number of W.P.A. workers 
who were taken on by private industry was only 
half as great as the number of direct relief recipients 
who found jobs. In the spring of 1938 there were 
municipalities in which little or no effective check- 
ing of the W.P.A. rolls had been carried through for 
nearly two years. This has resulted in the utilization 
of federal funds for persons who might not today be 
eligible for relief while the local governments are 
being hard pressed to meet the relief costs.®^ Like- 
wise it is stated in a Report presented to the Gov- 
ernor of New York that “the tendency of some of 
the workers to regard work relief as permanent and 
as a rightful pension is a serious problem”. “ This 
danger, which is always connected with public 
works, has in Britain been successfully met by 
introducing a relay system providing for changing 
the men engaged on public works at intervals of 
from one to three months.*® Such a system does not 
conduce to the efficient execution of the work but it 
has on the other hand the great advantage of 
spreading the beneficial effects of public works 
among a much larger number of unemployed. 

^^Information gathered by the writer. 

^Work Reheftn the State of New York, p 28. 

^Fmal Report of the Unemployment Grants Committee , 193S, Cmd 
4354, p. 27. 
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It may be argued that work relief is meant for 
employables while those receiving direct relief are 
unemployables. Such a distinction, however, does 
not seem justified. First of all, as was pointed out 
before, there is among the relief recipients, a large 
number of employables. Further, the distinction 
between employables and unemployables is, in a 
good many cases, a very arbitrary one as anybody 
familiar with the work in a relief oJBBice will admit. 
Under no circumstances can the question of em- 
ployability be used to determine the extent of relief 
to be granted to an unemployed person. A classi- 
fication introduced by the authorities for the prac- 
tical purpose of determining the kind of relief to be 
given, may not be used to give preference to one 
group of indigents over another. The help extended 
to the unemployed must be adequate no matter 
whether it is granted through direct relief or through 
work relief and no matter what administrative 
body is responsible for it. That direct relief ad- 
ministered by states and municipalities has very 
often been inadequate is admitted even in au- 
thoritative publications.*^ In the first six months of 
1937 a family on relief received on an average 
122.75 per month, while it required about $74 (in- 
cluding non-labour costs and contributions of 
sponsoring bodies) to keep a person at work at a 
W.F.A. project, of which sum he received $50.21 in 
security wages. Certainly work is better than a 
dole, but it seems hardly justifiable to carry on a 

®7See footnote 31. 
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costly relief programme while large groups of un- 
employed are unable to furnish for themselves the 
necessaries of life. A similar decision had to be 
taken in a much older branch of social security, in 
the British system of compulsory health insurance, 
regarding the benefits to be granted to the insured. 
Funds have to be used in the first place to give a 
certain minimum of benefits — especially medical 
treatment, medicines and certain payments in cash 
to all the insured — ^and only in case a surplus is 
available, so-called additional benefits might be 
granted such as treatment in a sanatorium or in 
a convalescent home. 

In discussing the policies of the W.P.A., we have 
assumed that public works are a relief measure. 
That is essential. For if they meant genuine work 
undertaken for economic reasons and by economic 
methods, we need not worry about the relation 
between the expenditure for public works and the 
cost of direct relief. But it goes without saying that 
most of the public works projects would not have 
been undertaken if it was not for the need of relief, 
for they are always much more costly than “genu- 
ine” work. While no figures could be obtained in 
that respect for the United States, it has been esti- 
mated that for Great Britain the additional ex- 
penditure caused by the relief character of public 
works amounts to 15 per cent, of the wages cost.®* 

In Britain and Germany, public works have been 
undertaken not in order to absorb all the able- 

38XJiiemployment Grants Committee, Final Report, 1933, p. 27. 
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bodied unemployed, but for the purpose of pre- 
venting persons, during long spells of idleness, from 
becoming unfit for re-employment. Public works 
have served as a sort of therapeutic measure. Their 
great social value is thus not disregarded but their 
applicability in times of depression is more scepti- 
cally viewed than in the United States. 

EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 

While there is a good deal of dispute about the 
methods which have been adopted in the various 
countries to overcome or at least to mitigate the 
effect of depressions, there is unanimity in one 
respect : that a well fxmctioning system of employ- 
ment exchanges is indispensable for that purpose. 
When we speak of an employment exchange we 
think of course not of a bureaucratic institution 
busying itself in making reports and compiling 
statistics, but of an exchange which is a living 
organ of our economic life ; which is readily used by 
both employers and workers because they know 
that they are well served. Such exchanges are in 
existence in Britain and Germany, and the United 
States is about to develop them in connection with 
the establishment of unemployment insurance. 

Tor no system of unemployment insurance, no 
workable scheme of unemployment relief, can exist 
without such an employment exchange system. 
When in 1908 the British Government announced 
a State unemployment insurance scheme, Mr. Lloyd 
George called the establishment of employment 
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exchanges “a necessary preliminary”.®^ Therefore 
insurance, when it started ta function in 1912, 
was closely connected with the employment service 
and both were directed by the same department. 
It was officially stated in 1913 that this association 
of the emplo 3 ment exchanges with the administra- 
tion of unemployment insurance, was one of the 
principal lines of defence against abuse of insurance 
by men who could be in employment.®® 

This early connection between employment ex- 
changes and unemployment insurance which is of 
particular importance for their local branches has 
become closer still in the course of years. No im- 
portant decision is taken by the officers of the In- 
surance Fund, and, in particular, no benefit is 
granted before the applicant has passed through the 
employment exchange. Under the present law®® a 
claimant for benefits is disqualified if it is proved 
“by an officer of the Ministry of Labour — 

(a) that the claimant, after a situation in any 
employment which is suitable in his case has been 
notified to him by an employment exchange . . . 
as vacant or about to become vacant, has without 
good cause refused or failed to apply for that 
situation, or . . . 

(c) that the claimant has without good cause 
refused or failed to carry out any written direc- 
tions given to him by an officer of an employ- 
ment exchange with a view to assisting him to 
find suitable employment. ...” 

s^Budget Speech, April 29, 1909, quoted in the B'iual Report of the 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, 1932, para. 576, 
^®Ibid., para 578. 

^^Unemployment Insurance Act, 1935, s, 28. 
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In order to perform their task properly, the em- 
ployment exchanges must be able to view the whole 
labour market. This, however, is only possible if 
not only the workers apply to them — which would 
soon be the case if unemployment insurance is 
introduced — but if also the great majority of em- 
ployers make use of them for filling vacancies. In 
view of the recognized importance of this factor in 
Britain as well as in Germany, the question has 
been discussed whether employers should not be 
compelled by law to engage workers exclusively 
through the medium of the employment exchanges. 
Such a proposition was, however, rejected by the 
British Royal Commission on Unemplo3mient In- 
surance.** In Germany, also, the rule that the use 
of employment exchanges is a voluntary one has 
been upheld in principle, though vacancies in a 
steadily increasing number of industries can only be 
filled and juveniles can only be engaged with the 
permission of the exchanges. 

Great care has been taken in England as well as 
in Germany to equalize the supply and demand for 
workers throughout various parts of the country. 
Public opinion will not tolerate groups of workers 
in one district being paid insurance benefits or 
relief, while in other districts there is a demand for 
the same type of workers. Though the problem in 
Canada with its great distances is more difficult to 
solve than in Europe, experiments undertaken by 
the two large Canadian railway companies in trans- 

^Final Report of the Commission on Uaemplo 3 mient Insurance, 1932, 
para. 588. 
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ferring workers temporarily from one region to an- 
other instead of iaying them off, shows that some- 
thing may be accomplished, even here.« 

It is true that employment exchanges cannot 
create work. But they can see that available jobs 
are distributed among those most suitable for them. 
The important functions of employment exchanges 
have been admirably described in the Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on Unemployment In- 
surance^ as follows : 

The Exchange has to : — 

“1. reduce the actual amount of unemploy- 
ment by decreasing periods of waiting between 
jobs and by filling marginal vacancies which, but 
for the existence of a national clearing system, 
would probably remain unfilled ; 

“2. increase the efi&ciency of labour by the 
careful selection of the employees to be sub- 
mitted to employers who notify vacancies and by 
offering employers a wider choice of labour than 
they would otherwise obtain ; 

“3. link together the supply of and demand for 
labour over the whole country in such a way as to 
increase the fluidity of labour. Apart from long- 
distance placing work, the seasonal work of the 
Exchanges is an excellent example of the success- 
ful operation of this function ; 

“4. provide an opportunity for the decasual- 
ization of labour — such as dock registration 
schemes — although the extent to which decasual- 
ization actually takes place is a matter largely 
outside the control of the Exchanges.” 

M, Rountree, The Railway Worker (Published in the McGill 
Social Research Series, 1936), p, 270 ff. 

«Para. 5$2. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Whenever measures are discussed in Canada to 
protect the worker against the risk of losing his job, 
unemployment insurance is the first to be men- 
tioned. Its advocates as a rule refer to the fine 
achievements of the British system, while com- 
paratively little attention is given to the interesting 
experiment that is being carried out in the United 
States. The first Canadian legislation in this field, 
Mr. Bennett’s Employment and Social Insurance 
Act of 1935, followed very closely the first part of 
the British Unemployment Act, 1934. The Can- 
adian Act, as mentioned before, was declared con- 
stitutionally invalid by both the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Privy Council, and it may be 
anticipated that new legislation which will replace 
it, will show more of British than of American influ- 
ence. It seems, therefore, reasonable to analyse 
briefly the British legislation dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance. All the more so as it furnishes 
excellent material for studying all the advantages 
and limitations of the insurance system as such. 

When imemployment insurance was first intro- 
duced in England, it was the intention of Govern- 
ment and of Parliament to make it real assurance. 
It was meant to be a self-supporting institution 
based, as in private insurance, on strict actuarial 
principles, the benefits to be paid for a limited 
period being covered by previous contributions. 
The contributions, it is true, were, in contrast to 
private insurance, not paid exclusively by the 
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insured persons, the workers, but were shared by 
their employers and the Government. But this 
participation was limited and was, moreover, part 
of the actuarial calculation. 

Insurance, so it has been defined, means spread- 
ing by means of mutual contributions, the burden 
caused by a contingency which will occur to a few 
among those who are exposed to the risk, provided 
that its occurrence is accidental and that the bur- 
den caused by it can be estimated. It is the last 
prerequisite that causes great difficulty in un- 
employment insurance. For even in “normal 
times”, the extent of future unemployment may 
not easily be estimated by actuarial rules. The 
fathers of the early British legislation were quite 
aware of that weakness and therefore tried to pro- 
tect the scheme by proceeding carefully and gradu- 
ally. The scheme, when first started, gave protec- 
tion to only two-and-one-hah million workers in 
seven selected groups of industry. Payment of 
benefits was entrusted to the trade unions as far 
as their members were concerned, on condition that 
they paid benefits of an equal amount from their 
own ftmds. In this way the interest of the trade 
unions in keeping their expenditure down was used 
to the advantage of the insurance fund. The State 
scheme has also in many other respects profited by 
the long experience of the trade unions in handling 
unemployment benefits. 

According to the first Act of 1911, the contribu- 
tion of workers and their employers was 2J^d. per 
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week and that of the Treasury Id. Five weekly 
contributions entitled the worker to one week of 
benefits, the weekly rate being 7s. each, and the 
maximum duration thirteen weeks. 

The careful selection of the groups eligible for 
insurance, the fixed proportion between contribu- 
tions and benefits and the restriction of benefit 
periods were the chief safeguards which protected 
insurance against financial abuse and their aban- 
donment in the post-war period proved very harm- 
ful to the insurance fund. 

Insurance was in 1916 extended to large groups 
of workers producing war material, and in 1920 to 
nearly all other industries. Excluded were agri- 
culture, for which as late as 1936 a special system 
was introduced with lower contributions and bene- 
fits, and some smaller groups of which the most 
important was domestic servants. Altogether in 
1920 about twelve million people were given pro- 
tection by the insurance system. Among them were 
various groups which, on account of the peculiar 
nature of their work, were not suitable for an in- 
smance system as it then existed and caused con- 
siderable difficulty later on. 

More fatal still to the financial condition of the 
insurance fund was the discarding of the principle 
that benefits should correspond to contributions. 
In three ways this principle was violated. The scope 
of benefits was rapidly extended without providing 
for the necessary funds to meet the increased ex- 
penditure. Benefit pa 5 nments were continued to 
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persons long after they had exhausted their right 
and benefits — though imder a different name — 
were granted to persons who, according to the 
principles of the original legislation, would not have 
had any claim. 

In retrospect, it is difficult to understand why the 
authorities allowed the insurance fund to be im- 
paired in this way. But to do them justice we must 
remember that the mass unemployment of the first 
post-war decade exceeded all previous estimates 
and that there was no suitable organization to take 
care of the millions of unemployed. The local au- 
thorities, aheady under heavy financial strain, 
were imable to give them assistance under the rules 
of the Poor Taw. Moreover, public opinion, which 
still attached a stigma to recipients of poor relief, 
would not have allowed such a step. Nor was it 
possible to resort to private charity. Therefore, it 
was considered expedient, if not necessary, that the 
unemployment instuance fund should look after 
all these victims of the depression. In doing so, it 
lost its insurance character and became a sort of 
pension scheme for unemployed, partly financed by 
contributions from employers and workers. In 1920 
benefits had been given under the most favourable 
circumstances up to fifteen weeks. In 1930 pay- 
ment of eight weekly contributions during the pre- 
ceding two years, or of thirty weekly contributions 
prior to that time, were sufficient to provide an 
insured person with a permanent pension. The 
result was that by the end of 1931 the insurance 
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fund owed to the Treasury £82,000,000, and that 
its income was sufficient for benefits to 900,000 un- 
employed, while in the first six months of 1931, the 
average number of unemployed was 2,500,000. The 
reforms which became necessary then were so 
drastic that they led to the overthrow of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Labour Government. 

In order to restore the financial conditions of the 
insurance fund, contributions were increased, bene- 
fit rates reduced, claims restricted, and the existing 
deficit assumed by the Treasury. Furthermore, a 
Means Test was introduced to determine the actual 
need for the payment of benefits to persons who 
could not qualify for insurance benefits under the 
new strict rules. This applied especially to persons 
whose benefits period had expired. It has been 
estimated on the basis of the Reports of the Min- 
istry of Labour^ that more than 500,000 applicants 
have been refused further payments after the bene- 
fits period of twenty-six weeks had expired."® 

All these reform measures were, however, of an 
emergency nature and only meant to be temporary. 
It was the task of the Royal Commission on Un- 
emplo 3 niient Insurance, which had already been ap- 
pointed in 1930 by the Labour Government, to 
recommend a plan which would provide a perma- 
nent solution. In its terms of reference, the Com- 
mission was requested ‘ ‘to inquire into the provisions 
and work of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 

<6Ministry of Report for the Year 1932 ^ pp. 64-65 

^Pfister, Die Entwicklung der Arbeitslosenversicherung und der 
Arb&itslosigkett in England, Stuttgart, 1936, p. 166. 
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and to make recommendations with regard to (1) 
its future scope, the provisions which it should 
contain and the means by which it may be solvent 
and self supporting and (2) the arrangements 
which should be made outside the Scheme for the 
unemployed who are capable of and available for 
work”. On these two subjects the Commission 
made careful investigations extending over a period 
of nearly two years and made recommendations in 
its final report. These have been adopted in a large 
measure by the Government and are embodied in 
the Unemployment Act, 1934.*' 

The very name of the new Act — ^Unemployment 
Act, no longer Unemployment Insurance Act — 
indicates the change of policy that has taken place. 
The problem of caring for unemployed is the object 
of the new legislation and insurance is only one of 
the devices used for this purpose. Insurance has 
been restored to its proper place, that of caring for 
those who on accoimt of their contributions have a 
claim for certain benefits. But the others who can- 
not satisfy these conditions are not left unprotected. 
If they have exhausted their right to benefits or if 
they have never had such right, they are given a 
new kind of aid called Unemployment Assistance. 
Its cost is assumed almost entirely by the Treasury 
as a national burden, the local authorities only con- 
tributing about 5 per cent.** This assistance is, 

former Unemployment Insurance Acts as revised by tlie new 
Act of 1934 have been re-enacted in the Unemployment Act, 1935. 

^^Unemployment Act, Section 45. The contribution of the local au- 
thorities has now been amalgamated with the Exchequer Grant. 
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however, only available to persons whose income is 
below a certain limit. The Means or Needs Test, 
though in a milder form, is thus preserved. A 
further prerequisite is that the applicants are 
capable of and available for work, but it does not 
matter whether they have ever been in receipt of 
insurance benefits or whether they belong to an 
uninsured group. Those who are not classified as 
able-bodied unemployed, especially persons who on 
account of age or illness are deemed to be un- 
employable, become a charge on the Public As- 
sistance Committees which succeeded the former 
Poor Law Authorities in 1929. In this way pro- 
vision is made for all groups of unemployed: the 
Insurance Fund pays benefits to insured persons 
whose claims are valid; the Unemployment As- 
sistance Board gives allowances graded according 
to need to able-bodied unemployed, and Public 
Assistance Committees grant relief to all other 
remaining groups. 

The British Unemployment Act was drafted to 
meet the peculiar situation which has developed in 
the English labour market during the post-war 
period. Many of its provisions cannot be fully 
understood without an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions which they are intended to meet. One 
of the chief objections raised against Mr. Bennett’s 
Bmplo 3 ment and Social Insurance Act was that in 
following the BngHsh model, it adopted some of 
these provisions which, if the Act had been put in 
operation, would probably have proved less satis- 
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factoiry in Canada than they were in Britain. Some 
criticism may therefore be offered of the English 
system in its applicability to Canada. 

While in most systems of continental Europe the 
amount which the insured person has to contribute 
to and may receive from the insurance fund is de- 
pendent upon his wages, the British Unemploy- 
ment Act provides for uniform contributions and 
benefits irrespective of wages, only slightly dif- 
ferentiated according to age and sex. This method 
has caused many difficulties and has met with con- 
siderable criticism. For workers with good wages 
who accordingly pay higher rent and have a better 
standard of living than the average, the un- 
employment benefit has proved quite insujB&cient. 
In the case of low-paid unskilled workers, on the 
other hand, benefits sometimes come quite close to 
the wage level, especially if the insured is the 
father of a number of children which, under the 
English law, entitled him to additional allowances. 
Observers have considered that the rigid benefit 
rates have acted as a sort of minimum wage level 
and have contributed to making the whole wage 
system inelastic. In its Final Report, the Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insurance admits 
the advantages of graded benefits and contribu- 
tions, but rejects them nevertheless on account of 
their administrative difiiculties.^® It may, however, 
be assumed that the strongest argument against 
the graded rates is the use of uniform rates in 

<sparas. 391-396. 
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sickness and old age pension insurance. Naturally, 
it is undesirable to have different systems in two 
institutions serving such similar purposes. But this 
difficulty does not exist in Canada. Unemployment 
insurance will here be the first social insurance 
scheme to be introduced and it will probably serve 
as a model for other systems which may come 
later. To follow the British example will, therefore, 
only be advisable if it is justified by the special 
conditions prevailing in the Dominion. On ex- 
amination, it will be found that wages vary in 
Canada far more than in England, not only between 
the various industries but also within the same in- 
dustry in different parts of the country. This may 
be accounted for, to some extent, by differences in 
the cost of living. The British system of uniform 
contributions and benefits would therefore likely 
cause greater difficulty here than it does in the Old 
Country. It is worth noticing also that in the 
United States graded contributions and benefits 
are provided for in their new system of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The fact that in contrast to England there will 
not be any other form of social insurance in ex- 
istence when unemployment insurance is intro- 
duced, may be considered also from another view- 
point. Eriendly societies with their long experience 
with sickness insurance have done a great deal to 
make the English worker familiar with the prin- 
ciples of insurance. Further, the self-help activi- 
ties of the British trade unions have had a fine 
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educational influence on their members. Prosecu- 
tions for abuse of unemployment insurance have, for 
instance, been much less frequent among trade union 
members receiving the State benefits through the 
Union than among other insured persons.®® All 
these safeguards furnished by the old English tra- 
dition will be absent in Canada. It seems, there- 
fore, worth considering whether it is not possible 
through the application of certain methods used in 
private insurance to enlist the private interests of 
the insured in keeping down the expenditure from 
the insurance fimd. 

Similar attempts have been made in Canada and 
the United States in accident prevention and work- 
men’s compensation, and they have proved very 
successful. The amount of contributions to be paid 
in Canada by employers to the provincial accident 
fund are to a certain extent made dependent upon 
the frequency of accidents in their plants. Their 
workers on the other hand are given premiums if no 
accident occurs within a given period. In un- 
employment insurance such devices seem even more 
desirable since the risk of unemplo 3 ment may easily 
be influenced by the behaviour of the insured per- 
sons. Among the 35,949 cases in which claims for 
insurance benefits were disallowed in Great Britain 
during October, 1938, by Courts of Referees, in 
18,397, or about 50 per cent, the finding was that 
the insured had left emplo 5 ment voluntarily or 

soRoyal Commission on Unemployment Insurance, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, p. 139S, Pfister, p. 60. 
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without just cause or that he had lost his job 
through misconduct. “ 

In a system of unemployment relief granted only 
to indigents, the Needs Test prevents people from 
making unjustified claims. It has been said that in 
practice this has proved to be a far more important 
function of the Needs Test than cutting down the 
allowances of those actually assisted.®^ In a genuine 
insurance scheme there is no such inducement to 
the insured that he will apply for benefits only if 
he really needs them. To achieve this, insurance 
would have to be organized in such a way that per- 
sons who are assisted rarely or not at all have some 
advantage over those who draw benefits repeatedly 
and for long periods. To a small extent this has 
been done in the British Unemployment Act, 1934, 
through the so-called additional benefits days. In 
determining the length of the benefits period, the 
emplo3iment record of the insured person in the last 
five years is taken into account: persons with a 
favourable record are entitled to additional benefits 
days over and above the minimum period of thir- 
teen weeks. This device, it is expected, will en- 
courage the worker to draw on his own resources 
for short spells of unemployment and refrain from 
making a claim for benefits. He knows that by so 
doing he improves his position in case he should 
become in the future unemployed for a long time. 

The body of experts called upon under the 1934 

“(British) Mimstry of Labour Gazette, 1938, p. 442. 

C Davison, British Unemployment Policy Since p. 24. 
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Act to supervise the finances of the Insurance 
Fund — the Unemplo 3 iTtnent Insurance Statutory 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir William. 
Beveridge — evidently thinks well of the results to 
be obtained in that way. It has recommended that 
part of the 1936 as well as of the 1937 surplus of the 
insurance fund be used for increasing the number of 
additional benefits days, a recommendation that 
was acted upon by the Government. 

However, it seems too early to form an opinion 
about the working of this method. The underlying 
psychological consideration is probably correct. 
But will the inducement be strong enough? The 
insured can only enjoy the advantages offered him 
by the scheme if he becomes unemployed and his 
spell of unemployment lasts longer than the mini- 
mum benefits period. One can imagine that there 
are too many uncertain factors in this calculation : 
that the insured will prefer to make his claim for a 
short period of actual unemplo 3 Tnent instead of 
providing for a possibly longer one in the future. 

A much stronger incentive would be created if it 
was possible to compensate the insured for depend- 
ing on his own resources for short spells of un- 
employment by according him quite definite rights. 
The history of British unemployment insurance 
has various examples of this type. According to the 
original Act of 1911, insured persons who had 
drawn less in benefits than they had paid in contri- 
butions, were refunded the difference after they 

“Report of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 
1936, p. 20 and 1937, p. 29. 
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had reached the age of sixty. The employer could 
also claim a refund of one- third of his contributions 
if the worker at the age of sixty had never been un- 
employed." Both these devices were abandoned in 
the post-war period" partly on account of unsatis- 
factory financial results, partly because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties.” 

The underlying conception has been revived in a 
proposal made to the Royal Commission by Sir 
William Beveridge. He recommended*® that any 
man who at sixty*® had contributions to his credit 
might be allowed to retire voluntarily on a small 
pension, say 10s. a week, instead of working at all. 
In explaining his idea. Sir William emphasized 
the need for “enlisting the interests of employers 
and workpeople on behalf of the insurance fund 
instead of uniting them as at present in more 
or less of a conspiracy against it. However, Sir 
William’s proposal was not included among the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commis- 
sion, nor has it been embodied in the Act of the 
Government. 

Besides safeguarding the insurance fund, such a 
device as that recommended by Beveridge would 
also have a very favourable effect on the labour 

®^Royal ConHnission on TJnemplo 3 ntnent Insurance, Minutes, p. 39, 
ques. 59. 

Minutes, p. 480, ques. 4007. 

«81920 and 1924. 

Conunission on Unemployment Insurance, Final Report, 

para. 26. 

ssibid., Minutes, p. 723. 

*^Under the provisions of the British Old Age Pensions Act, 1925, an 
insured person may not receive a pension before the age of 65. 
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market. By making it possible for men of sixty 
with a good employment record to retire with pen- 
sions, jobs would become available for younger 
people. The present situation is certainly most un- 
satisfactory : men who have done their share and 
need a rest cannot get it because no provision is 
made for their old age, while yoimg people anxious 
to use their energy are paid unemployment bene- 
fits. Beveridge’s suggestion shows a way out of 
this dilemma. It would be of particular value in the 
case of workers over sixty years of age who have 
lost their jobs and under present-day conditions 
have very slight prospects for re-employment. 
Germany has made similar provision to that sug- 
gested by Sir William Beveridge for clerical workers 
over sixty, a group in which unemployment was 
very heavy during the depression.®® 

UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

From the experience of Britain, we have learned 
that unemployment insurance alone is not sufficient 
to take care of the unemployed. We have also seen 
what a great risk it means for the insurance fund if 
there is no effective scheme for dealing with the un- 
employed who are not protected by insurance. No 
Government can permit respectable citizens and 
voters, who by no fault of their own have become 
indigent on account of unemplo5ment, to remain 

^oClerical workers have in Germany a contributory old age pension 
system of their own entitling them to rather substantial pensions when 
sixty-five years of age During the depression the Act was amended 
entitling the insured to pensions at the age of sixty provided they had 
lost their jobs and had been unemployed for more than six months. 
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without adequate help after they have exhausted 
their claims against the insurance fund; that is just 
the time when such help is even more needed than 
before. The lesson can be learned from England 
that unemployment insurance and assistance for 
the unemployed outside insurance are interrelated 
problems that must be tackled simultaneously. All 
the more so as at present and for many years to 
come there will be in Canada a great mass of un- 
employed who, though employable, will derive no 
advantage from the introduction of insurance. They 
are the men and women suffering from chronic un- 
employment — the hard core of unemployment as 
they have been called in England. Out of 100 relief 
recipients registered at the beginning of June, 1937, 
85 in Montreal and 87 in Ottawa would not have 
been entitled to insurance benefits under Mr. Ben- 
nett’s Act because they had been on relief for more 
than thirteen weeks. An inquiry made in February, 
1938, at a number of relief offices revealed the 
following picture : 


P^RCBNtAGE} ON 

Nxmbbr of for 13 Wfbks 

City Persons on or Lonofe 

EdmoBton 10,175 85 

Ix)Bdoii 5,623 61 

Montreal 78,154 58 

Ottawa 14,733 80 

Vancouver 19,660 72 

Windsor 12,303 95 

Winnipeg 5,932 (families) 79 


At the same time of the 142,452 persons who were 
on relief in the Province of Quebec, 60 per cent, had 
been assisted for thirteen weeks and longer. 
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Actually the number of those not entitled to in- 
surance benefits under the Canadian Employment 
and Social Insurance Act, 1935, would be con- 
siderably larger, since it may be expected that a 
large percentage would not have been able to fulfil 
the other statutory conditions laid down in the Act 
for receipt of benefits, especially payment of con- 
tributions, for not less than forty full weeks pre- 
ceding the period of unemployment. It is, however, 
impossible to collect any data in that respect. 

It is true that the number of persons with long 
spells of unemployment will be reduced as business 
recovers, but for some time to come it will remain 
considerable and it will never become unimportant. 
Who is to take care of them? 

If the present legislation remains unchanged, 
they will be entitled to unemployment relief under 
the Federal Relief Act. The present relief system 
has met with severe criticism from many sides. But 
in spite of all its inadequacies the system has the 
great advantage of distributing the financial bmrden 
between the Dominion, provinces and municipali- 
ties, while the costs of poor relief or, as it is usually 
called, public welfare, are in most provinces an ex- 
clusive municipal charge. The participation of 
Dominion and provinces also ensured a certain 
degree of uniformity in administrative methods, at 
least within the various provinces and makes pos- 
sible a certain supervision by provincial authorities. 
Prolonged receipt of unemplo 3 nnent relief does 
not affect one’s status as a citizen, while in New 
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Brunswick, for instance, persons assisted under the 
Poor Law are disfranchised. 

But even if the present federal relief legislation 
should remain in force, relief under its provisions 
would by no means be available to take care of all 
those who exhaust their right to insurance benefits 
under a scheme of unemployment insurance. Re- 
lief is granted only in a limited number of munici- 
palities which have made arrangements for that 
burden with their provincial governments, have 
signed special contracts and have pledged them- 
seves to fulfil the conditions contained therein. 
The number of these municipalities is decreasing, 
especially in the East. In Nova Scotia where in 
1933 relief had been administered in 31 municipali- 
ties, at the beginning of 1938 only five municipali- 
ties were left, while in New Brunswick relief was 
abolished altogether in 1936, the province receiving 
instead of relief, federal contributions to its pro- 
gramme of public works. 

It seems quite likely that in a comparatively 
short time relief will no longer be available in many 
parts of the country. While this may be a highly 
desirable development, it means that after un- 
employment insurance has been introduced, un- 
employed persons no longer entitled to insurance 
benefits, will, as far as they are indigent, become a 
municipal charge. It means that after a period of 
insurance benefits obtained without any form of 
means test, they will be exposed to the humiliating 
scrutiny of public assistance. They will be subject 
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to the complicated settlement rules of public wel- 
fare regulations and they will even be disfranchised 
in some provinces. The fall will be a precipitous 
one indeed. 

If on account of these considerations it should be 
concluded that some constructive measures will 
have to be devised to assist the unemployed not 
protected by insurance, the further question arises 
as to the authority that should be charged with 
this responsibility. Once more we can look to 
recent English developments for a solution of the 
problem. 

When in 1931 the British Government made pay- 
ment of unemployment allowances dependent upon 
a means test for persons who had been assisted 
longer than twenty-six weeks, the scheme was ad- 
ministered by the local authorities. They were 
deemed suitable for that purpose owing to their 
long experience in Poor Law and Public Welfare 
administration. Their expenditure was refunded by 
the Exchequer. The device was a temporary one 
and meant to last only until the Government found 
a solution for the whole problem of unemployment, 
including insurance and relief. But while an agree- 
ment could be reached without difficulty on the 
question of insurance, the problem of relief proved 
to be a controversial one. 

The Royal Commission had given careful con- 
sideration to the question whether unemployment 
relief should be administered by the central gov- 
ernment through the medium of the employment 
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exchanges or whether it should be made a respon- 
sibility of the local authorities. In their final repor-t, 
after examining the advantages and disadvantages 
of both systems, the Commission rather emphati- 
cally rejected the idea of a relief administration 
conducted by the Ministry of Labour. Such a 
system — that is the gist of the Report — ^would 
burden the central government with the respon- 
sibility for all decisions taken by relief officers 
throughout the country and would lead to discus- 
sions of local relief policy in Parliament. Since, as 
the Report states, “there is no way by which the 
question can be taken out of politics’ the Commis- 
sion preferred to have it in local rather than in 
national politics. 

Accordingly it was proposed that relief should be 
administered by the local authorities under close 
supervision by the Minister of Labour who should 
determine the general standards of administration. 
The cost of the new service was to be divided be- 
tween the Exchequer and the local authorities, the 
former bearing considerably the greater part.®® The 
proportion was to be determined by means of a 
formula based on unemplo3ment records and offer- 
ing no inducement to enlarge or to reduce the num- 
ber of persons to be assisted.® 

A decision in favour of local authorities was also 
advocated by many social workers and municipal 
experts. They claimed that the newly formed Public 

Report, para. 238. 

«®Ibid., paras 267-269 

para, 546, 
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Assistance Committees were most suitable for the 
task as they were free of the spirit of the old Poor 
Law and guided by modem social principles. The 
supporters of this policy further pointed out that 
the care of indigents in a community was and 
always had been the duty of municipalities and 
that it should not make any difference whether 
indigence was caused by unemployment or by 
other reasons. They explained that it would be bad 
administrative policy to differentiate between the 
various groups of indigents for other reasons than 
their need, that close familiarity with local con- 
ditions as enjoyed by municipal boards or com- 
missions was indispensable to the task, and that 
therefore relief should be closely linked up with the 
other branches of local welfare administration. 
They claimed that it would mean a duplication of 
services to establish a new board for the care of 
indigent unemployed. 

However, politicians and press were not of that 
opinion. They interpreted the slogan “Unemploy- 
ment is a National Responsibility” as meaning that 
material aid for the unemployed should be dis- 
pensed by central and not by local government. 
The taxpayer and not the local ratepayer was to 
shoulder the burden. Such a policy was also advo- 
cated by numerous representatives of municipali- 
ties who were anxious to get rid of the financial 
responsibility of unemployment relief. 

Whitehall being itself dissatisfied with the ad- 
ministration of transitional benefits through the 
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local authorities, yielded to that powerful move- 
ment. Consequently in the Unemployment Act, 
1934, the task of assisting able-bodied unemployed 
outside insurance was assumed by the central gov- 
ernment and entrusted to the newly formed Un- 
employment Assistance Board. 

The Board means a compromise. It is not a sec- 
tion of the Ministry of Labour, a possibility that 
was emphatically rejected by the then Minister 
during the discussion in the second reading. «« Nor is 
it an agency of the local authorities, though ad- 
visory committees composed of local persons pro- 
vide a certain link with the municipal governments. 
The Board is a semi-independent body modelled 
on public utility boards which had proved so 
efficient in Great Britain, administering electric 
power, docks, broadcasting, etc.®® The Board has 
far-reaching powers. It appoints its own staff and 
makes its own regulations which Parliament can 
repeal but not amend. It has its own organization 
covering the whole country. There were at the be- 
ginning of 1937, 242 area offices (including 53 
subsidiary offices or out-stations in certain large 
areas) distributed throughout England, Scotland 
and Wales. For purposes of co-ordination and con- 
trol, the areas are grouped in districts and the dis- 
tricts in regions, while the whole organization is 
directed from a small headquarters in London.®® 

“ParKamentaxy Debates, 5th Series, vol. CCCLXXXIII, col. 93. 

«A. M. Carr-Saimders, “The Unemployment Assistance Board”, The 
Political Quarterly, 1936, p, 146. 

^^Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the period ended 
December, 1936, p. 7 
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For districts with a comparatively small number of 
applicants, officers of the local authorities acted as 
agents for the Board during its first two years of 
operation. Afterwariis these districts were taken 
over by the Board, since local authorities were for 
various reasons of their own anxious to be relieved 
of such responsibilities. But it is stated by the 
Board that the administration in these districts was 
carried out with little or no friction, and that the 
decisions of the officers were accepted as fair.®^ The 
scheme, although only of a temporary nature, is 
mentioned here because it offers a solution for 
thinly populated areas with few applicants. 

The clients of the Board are the able-bodied un- 
employed under sixty-five years of age who have no 
claim for insurance benefits. It is the task of the 
Board to promote their welfare, not only by grant- 
ing allowances but also by such other measures as 
are deemed suitable for improving and re-establish- 
ing their employability. Instruction and training 
for youth and adults, land settlement and trans- 
ference to other areas, play an important part 
among the activities of the Board. 

Allowances are graded according to standard 
scales uniform for the whole country, but adequate 
provision is made for the exercise of discretion so 
that modification can be made to fit the circum- 
stances of an individual case. The amount of the 
allowances to be granted is based on the needs of 
an applicant and the needs of the household 

*Ubid., p. 9. 
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dependent on him. In assessing these needs, the 
Board has to take into account the resources of all 
members of the household to which the applicant be- 
longs, except certain kinds of resources specified in 
the Act. Provision is also made to meet special con- 
ditions. In that way the whole system combines 
uniformity of principles with flexibility in their 
application. 

It is easily understood that the introduction of 
this new system met with certain difficulties as the 
local authorities which had granted allowances 
before had not been bound by such detailed rules 
and had fixed the amount at their discretion. 
Although the regulations issued by the Board after 
approval by Parliament in 1935, provided for an 
increase of allowances for about one-third of all 
recipients, public opinion in the areas which were to 
suffer a decrease naturally reacted very unfavour- 
ably to the new scheme. The question was taken up 
in Parliament and the Unemplo 3 rment Assistance 
(Temporary Provisions) Act of 1935 — popularly 
called the Stand-Still Act — was passed to meet 
these complaints. It provided that for a transi- 
tional period an applicant should be paid either an 
allowance according to the new regulations, or such 
allowance as he would have received if payments 
under the administration of the local authorities 
had continued, whichever was the higher. Govern- 
ment and Board have been severely blamed for not 
avoiding these difficulties. Those coming to their 
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defence®* have pointed out that 800,000 families 
with their dependants, altogether 23 /^ million peo- 
ple, had to be taken over by the new administration 
within nine months from 200 Public Assistance 
Boards with over 1,000 sub-committees; that there 
had crept into the relief administration of the local 
authorities a good many anomalies and abuses; 
and that an attempt to bring them to an end would 
naturally cause some friction. The new regulations 
which came into operation after the Stand-Still Act 
expired, contained the same basic principles as the 
original regulations. But the Board had the wisdom 
to provide this time for a period of transition from 
the local to the new national standard. 

Since then the Board has no longer received much 
publicity. It has worked quietly and efficiently. It 
has won the confidence of its clients and the ap- 
proval of the observers who saw the Board’s officers 
at work. Even scientists, who like Professor John 
Hilton®* of Cambridge, are in principle opposed to a 
system that is based on the needs test, are full of 
admiration for the fine services rendered by the 
officers of the Board. It is true that the Un- 
employment Assistance Board has developed differ- 
ently from what was expected at the time of its 
establishment. It was found once more that uni- 
form scales of benefits will not work when the 
individual needs of thousands of families have to 

®8Johii Hilton, ''The Public Services in Relation to the Problem of 
Unemployment**, Public Admimstratiorif 1937, p. 3. 

»9Ibid, 
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be assessed. By the end of 1937 less than half of the 
Board’s clients were paid according to the regula- 
tion scale.™ The local officers of the Board had to 
display far greater discretion and to be allowed far 
greater responsibility than was customary in other 
branches of a central government administration. 
But this development speaks more in favour of 
f hfl.n against the policy adopted by the Board and 
has thus been commented upon. To quote Professor 
John Hilton:™ “it has never until today been pos- 
sible to see each unemployed person as a separate 
and distinctive case needing special aid. It has still 
less been possible to treat each one as such. The 
nature and method of the Unemployment Assistance 
Board has made that for the first time possible.’’ 

Some difficulties seem to have been encountered 
by the Board in taking over able-bodied persons 
hitherto cared for by Public Assistance Committees 
under the Poor Law. The local authorities, anxious 
to get rid of financial responsibilities, naturally 
tried to transfer as many of their clients to the 
Board as possible. Since the line of demarcation 
drawn in the Act was not a very clear one, many 
disputes arose. During the initial take-over, one- 
third of the 135,000 cases whose transference was 
asked for, had to be rejected by the Board, The 
opinion has been expressed that the enclosure of 
these Poor Law cases under the tutelage of the 
Board would better have been avoided.™ 

C. Davison, British Unemployment Policy Since 1930, p, 80* 

p. 82. 
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The fear that the efforts of the Board might 
duplicate the social services of the local authorities, 
has not proved to be justified. There seems to be 
close co-operation between the Board and the 
officers of the local authorities. This is facilitated 
and encouraged by the formation of advisory com- 
mittees in all administrative areas of the Board. 
They comprise members with experience in the 
local administration of public health and public as- 
sistance, members with knowledge of industrial 
conditions from the workpeople’s and employers’ 
point of view respectively, members actively en- 
gaged in social service in the area and members 
with knowledge of the other special requirements 
and conditions of the locality. The functions of the 
committees are to provide information and advice 
on matters which may have a bearing on the 
Board’s work in the locality and to obtain informa- 
tion and advice with regard to the best treatment 
for certain types of cases.” 

Reading the Annual Reports of the Regional 
Ofiicers of the Board” which in their vivid de- 
scriptions of the work sometimes seem to lose their 
ofiScial character, we learn how they make avail- 
able to their clients the social services of the local 
authorities, especially health services, while on the 
other hand health and housing ofiicers of local au- 
thorities apply to the Board for aid for indigents 
under their care. Co-operation here really seems 
to be not a phrase but a reality. 

”Reportofthe Unemployment Assistance Board, 1936, pp. 32 and 34. 

”Ibid., Chap 7; Report, 1935, Chap. 8. 
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It is still too early to form a definite opinion 
about the interesting experiment being carried out 
in Great Britain by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. But it seems to indicate that a system of 
unemployment relief may be operated efficiently 
on a national basis provided that its organization is 
flexible enough and that great care is taken to 
enlist the co-operation of municipal authorities. 

These results obtained by the work of the Un- 
emplo 3 rment Assistance Board are of particular in- 
terest to the Canadian observer at the present time. 
For the National Employment Commission which 
was set up by the Dominion Government in 1936 to 
investigate the imemployment problem has in its 
Final Report recommended for Canada an organiza- 
tion of unemployment aid very similar to that oper- 
ated by the Unemployment Assistance Board in 
England. According to the Report, not only em- 
ployment exchanges and unemployment insurance 
should be established on a national basis, but the 
Dominion Government should also assume respon- 
sibility for unemployment aid as far as employable 
people are concerned, while unemployables should 
remain a charge for municipalities and provinces. 
Naturally if the Government should adopt this 
recommendation many of the problems with which 
the Unemployment Assistance Board had to cope 
would arise in Canada. When it is stated in the 
Report’® that “the aid given would be modified in 
proportion to the means which the applicant had for 

”Eiaai Report of the National Employment Commission, p. 30. 
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providing for his own needs”, we are reminded of the 
detailed regulations issued by the Unemplo 3 nnent 
Assistance Board to determine permissable income 
of a family on relief. The struggle in Great Britain 
centring around the Stand-Still Act is recalled whexi 
we read in the Report that “in establishing the 
maximum amounts (of aid) it would be essential to 
observe the principle of maintenance of incentive 
to accept employment by relating the maximum aid 
to actual earnings in each centre and regional di- 
vision”. The local advisory committees of the Un- 
employment Assistance Board are also anticipated 
in the Report when it is stated “In establishing the 
existence of need, it would be necessary for the 
Dominion administration to work in collaboration 
with provincial and municipal welfare agencies, 
caring for assistance not involving unemplo 3 ment, 
in order to avoid the overlapping which would be 
occasioned by the setting up of wholly independent 
staffs. Such co-operation is essential in any welfare 
work and the problems of it would not be increased 
but rather reduced by having a nationally ad- 
ministered system of unemployment aid.” 

The reasons given in the Report for its recom- 
mendation correspond to a large extent to those 
which in Britain led to the establishment of the 
Unemplo 5 ment Assistance Board in 1934. It is 
explained^ that the Dominion, on account of the 
flexibility of its revenues and of the broader ex- 
perience of its officers, is in a better position than 

«Ibid., p. 28. 
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the provinces to meet the highly fluctuating re- 
quirements of unemployment aid; that with clearly 
defined rules of eligibility the dangers of competi- 
tion and bargaining between government units and 
the tendency to shift responsibilities, could be re- 
duced ; and that the unpleasant experience of joint 
responsibility could be avoided. 

The Commission further advocates that the ad- 
ministration of unemployment aid should be com- 
bined with that of unemployment insurance and 
the Employment Service of Canada. It sees in such 
a comprehensive organization the best financial 
and administrative method to deal efficiently with 
the problem of unemplo3rment. This recommenda- 
tion of the National Employment Commission 
differs from the system adopted in Great Britain, 
for the Public Assistance Board, though closely co- 
operating with the employment exchanges and the 
agencies for unemployment insurance, is, from the 
administrative point of view, an independent body. 



IX 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE?' 
Charlotte Whitton 

Two, among many, conclusions must emerge with 
particular insistence from any study in these recent 
years of Dominion participation in the relief of 
distress, occasioned by urban and agricultural need. 
Wide and persistent as have been their toll, loss of 
gainful occupation and crop failure are seen to be 
but two of many causal factors in the creation of 
social dependency. And, in spite of this fact, no 
Canadian province or municipality is yet equipped 
in legislation or practice adequately to plan and 
effectively to handle the alleviation of what may 
be described as the ordinary distress which arises 
n the so-called normal exigencies of modem com- 
munity life. 

The preventive and ameliorating services, with 
which most modem industrial states equipped 
themselves, prior to 1930, or in the immediately 
succeeding years, are still lacking in the Canadian 
state. We are still carrying on, on an “interim” 
basis as far as the “unusual” circumstances of un- 
employment or agricultural aid to which the Do- 
minion contributes are concerned, and while nine 

^Editor's Note. This chapter follows in broad outlines the submission 
made by the Canadian Wdfare Council to tbe Royal Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations Miss Whitton is Executive Director of 
the Canadian Welfare Coundl, 
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provinces now participate under the Dominion old 
age “pensions” scheme, and seven have enacted 
mothers’ allowances measures, it cannot be said 
that there yet exists in any province any compre- 
hensive system for the prevention and alleviation of 
distress, incidental to day to day living, nor any 
provisions whereby such machinery can be sud- 
denly and effectively adapted to meet any unusual 
or large scale manifestation of need. 

The explanation has lain, in part, in the com- 
parative wealth, and generally reasonably high 
standard of living of a country, incredibly rich in 
its natural resources, with a small population and 
in an early stage of its development. But our fail- 
ure, in these later years, better to arm ourselves 
against these thrusts to our people’s well-being, has 
been due to the vaguely defced and clashing juris- 
diction of the Dominion and the provinces in the 
provision of social security. Even had there been 
agreement in Canada, at any time in the last decade, 
as to the means to be followed in amending the 
British North America Act, there is no doubt that 
there was little unanimity, because there was so 
little clarity of opinion, as to what allocation of 
responsibilities and powers would be advisable. 
Even shed of the bristly thorns of legal and fiscal 
considerations, the residual problem of where and 
how the administration of our social services should 
be developed remains too widely unstudied and un- 
answered today. Analysis of our problems, assess- 
ment of our failures, we have had “aplenty” in these 
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recent days, but where, how, along what lines may 
we seek the more effective alleviation of distress in 
the future? 

Dependency in the Population. 

Looking at the population to be served fiom the 
status of dependency or self-support, it will be seen 
to divide roughly into three broad categories: — 
(1) persons, wholly and fairly continuously de- 
pendent upon the community and regarded in 
“pre-depression” days as the “ordinary run of poor 
relief or indigent cases”; (2) persons, ordinarily 
self-supporting on small income but wholly or 
partially dependent in the event of any con- 
tingency, the so-called “dwellers in the border- 
land”, the clientele in ordinary times of the 
“friendly society”, the church and the voluntary 
social agencies; (3) persons, ordinarily and reason- 
ably secure and self-supporting, and ranging from 
the average middle class to the surplus income group . 

It is upon the latter two groups that recent years 
have laid heavy hands, pressing large numbers of 
both into the first group, and leaving disheartening 
numbers of the ordinarily self-supporting in the 
marginal land of insecurity. 

The distress, into which individuals in the 
modem industrial state may be thrown, can be 
described as breaking into two broad aspects. 
First, there is that type of dependency which can 
now be predicted within reasonably accurate meas- 
urements, such as the dependency of the worker 
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due to ill health, old age, loss of gainful occupation, 
or premature incapacitation or death. The other 
broad group or type of distress may be described as 
arising from unpredictable exigencies, individual in 
nature and, though occmring with certain com- 
mon factors, yet on the whole varying with the 
individual and the community. 

Social Insurance for Predictable Need. 

It is now recognized in most modem industrial 
states that special social devices are desirable for 
the protection of the worker of low income from 
this first type of dependency arising through pre- 
dictable cause. Consequently, social insurance has 
been widely developed along the line of joint pro- 
tective plans in which the working citizen and the 
State join to provide savings or insurance when such 
exigencies arise. Modem social insurance does pro- 
vide a scheme through which individual initiative, 
integrity and self-reliance can be incorporated into 
the State’s measures to assure protection to its 
citizens in need and, as such, it is now generally re- 
garded as essential for the protection of the worker 
of low income in the modem industrial state. 

The evidence of these recent years all argues that 
the principle should be introduced in Canada to 
cover (within such limits as sound actuarial prin- 
ciples will allow), dependency arising from (1) old 
age, (2) widowhood or orphanhood, (3) the cost of 
care and the impairment of income in sickness and 
ill health; and (4) unemployment or loss or impair- 
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ment of gainful occupation. In view of the large 
number of our people engaged in agriculture, fishing 
and other pursuits on an individual or owner- 
operating basis, any system of social insurance, 
developed in Canada, should be flexible enough to 
provide for the participation of the worker “on his 
own” in partnership with the State, as well as, of 
course, wage workers in partnership with the em- 
ployer and the State. 

Social Assistance for Unpredictable Need. 

Contributory social insurance, however, cannot 
be soundly or actuariaUy planned to cover even all 
the able-bodied needy, nor can such a scheme con- 
template the inclusion, in times of need, of workers 
or their dependants unless the former are ordinarily 
gainfully occupied on a self-supporting basis. Nor 
can any such system sustain catastrophic or long 
protracted periods of idleness or need. Conse- 
quently measures of direct assistance and relief are 
necessary as alternative and supplementary lines 
of defence to schemes of social insurance. Life in 
the modem state requires that such measures be 
evolved to provide care for persons rendered de- 
pendent by (1) extraneous or unforeseen circum- 
stances; (2) by personal handicap of a physical, 
mental or social nature and for persons, who, for 
various reasons, may have fallen out of insurance. 

Need calling for assistance on the basis of relief 
occurs over many and varied categories but on the 
whole it may be divided into two general groups : — 
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(1) need of a nature which may be given in the 
person’s home or ordinary place of abode, and 
which is, therefore, described as “outdoor” aid or 
relief ; and need of custodial care, or need that in- 
volves treatment “indoor”, in some place other 
than the individual’s abode and which is, therefore, 
described as “indoor” relief. 

Modem social practice favours individual care 
and treatment in the home, with the least possible 
disturbance of family and community life as the 
most preferable form of assistance in all circum- 
stances in which it is reasonably possible to extend 
it. Good social work further insists that the pro- 
vision of help should be accompanied by every 
possible effort to effect the re-establishment of the 
individual on a self-supporting basis. Particularly 
where the person’s need is individual in cause or 
remedy, the procedure of diagnosing and of meeting 
that need should be highly skilled and individual- 
ized. All such processes require an intimate knowl- 
edge of the individual himself, of his background 
and environment and of the resources which will be 
used in treatment. Inevitably, therefore, much of 
oiur social work with families or individuals in their 
own homes cannot be highly centralized but must 
be closely related to the life of the individual and 
to the background of his community. 

For those whose need requires “indoor” or cus- 
todial care, away from their own homes, provision 
will vary with the type of that need. For many 
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suffering from less severe handicaps or incapacita- 
tion, provision on a local basis at modest cost is 
possible : for others, however, where the service re- 
quired is specialized and therefore, more costly, cir- 
cumstances demand provision on a basis of as large 
a unit of population as can be reasonably well 
served by central facilities for care and treatment. 

The Allocation of Administrative Responsibilities. 

The problem of the immediate years in the 
Canadian social scene is the working out of some 
adequate and well co-ordinated system of con- 
tributory provisions against predictable need and 
of adequate measures for relief at need for all those 
who cannot be helped through our participating 
social insurances, hooking at the problem, pri- 
marily from the angle of administrative considera- 
tions, the distinctions in type of need, just de- 
veloped, seem to offer certain arguments in the 
allocation of administrative procedure. 

Measures of contributory social insurance, prop- 
erly regarded, cannot be accurately described as 
public philanthropy; they are rather co-operative 
savings and investment plans whereby the State 
and the citizen, on a scientific basis, enter into 
partnership against the “rainy days” of predictable 
need. There is therefore a sound argument for keep- 
ing their organization and administration separate 
and distinct from the payment of non-contributory 
help from the social services proper. 
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The Contributory Insurances. 

Following this line of argument it is suggested 
that advantage might be taken of the present dis- 
tinction in jurisdiction between the Dominion and 
the provinces, to keep the organization of contribu- 
tory insurances quite distinct from measures of non- 
contributory grants of aid, assistance or relief ; on 
the other hand the necessity of a Dominion-wide 
coverage and of one practice throughout the entire 
country is fully recognized. Special provisions di- 
rected to this end might be evolved through the 
creation of a Dominion Social Insurance Board, 
reporting directly to Parliament, through a desig- 
nated Minister and constituted from nominees of 
the provinces, of the Dominion, of the insurance 
corporations of Dominion-wide activity, and of 
industry, agriculture and finance. From this Board 
a full-time executive board of three, with necessary 
technical staff, might be entrusted with actual ad- 
ministration. The reconciliation of Dominion- 
provincial claims, it is suggested, might be met by 
the preparation of the governing legislation in con- 
ference, representative of these interests, and its 
simultaneous enactment by the Dominion and by 
each of its provinces. Much of the detail of ad- 
ministration would depend upon regulations which 
might be promulgated on recommendation of this 
Dominion Board which, as suggested, would also be 
representative of both Dominion and provinces. 
The possibility of utilizing, for all appropriate 
functions, the facilities of the chartered insurance 
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corporations in Canada, as in Great Britain, cannot 
w.ell be overlooked in any plan for early and effec- 
tive extension of social insurance to aU parts of the 
Dominion. 

Assistance and Relief. 

All measures of non-contributory assistance for 
the relief of need, which would not be met by in- 
surance and rehabilitation schemes (again ap- 
proaching the problem from the administrative 
angle primarily), might be regarded as the primary 
responsibilities of the provincial unit of govern- 
ment, with such re-distribution of responsibilities 
between each province and its respective munici- 
palities as might be found practicable in diverse 
circumstances. 

Thus to the provincial authority might be left 
direct responsibility for alleviation of needs oc- 
curring with common manifestations over broad 
areas, such as non-contributory assistance, in their 
own homes, to the aged; to the handicapped and 
the infirm ; to dependent children with their 
mothers (in cases in which there is no question of 
other than economic need), to the able-bodied 
needy, ineligible for insurance and who had ex- 
hausted insurance benefit.* With the province, also, 
would be left institutional care for those whose 

^Editor's Note: The National Employment Commis^on in its Final 
Report has recommended that material aid for able-bodied imemployed 
who are not entitled to insurance benefits should become a national 
responsibility and administered by the Dominion (see Chapter VIIE 
p, 384ff.)- For other t 5 Tpes of social assistance the Report advocates, as is 
done by Miss Whitton, provincial and municipal responsibihty. 
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physical or mental conditions require specialized 
and, therefore, more costly types of provision and 
which might consequently be more economically 
assured through centralized units serving large 
population groups. 

There would be left to the local authorities 
responsibility, under provincial supervision, for ma- 
terial relief in their own homes to persons not 
covered by insurance benefits or by provincial as- 
sistance of a non-contributory nature, and also 
institutional care of the aged, of the infirm, and of 
others, which not being of a costly natirre, might be 
provided, at moderate cost, in the small “home” 
or community unit of the local municipality or 
county. 

This suggested distribution of responsibility is 
based on an approach that is primarily concerned 
with what may be proved most desirable on the 
ground of administrative considerations. The ques- 
tion of financial capacity and of taxing powers, of 
the possible re-allocation of revenue and taxation 
as between Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities is temporarily laid aside, as belonging to 
another and different field than that of social ad- 
ministration. These suggestions advance rather the 
advocacy of principles which may be regarded as 
sound in administrative procedure and practice in a 
system of community services, designed to effect a 
well-balanced system of protection against de- 
pendency and need. 
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Importance of Local Administration. 

• Pre-occupied with conflicting Dominion and pro- 
vincial claims in recent years, Canadians have 
given insufficient attention to the extent to which 
many of our difficulties, in the extension and costs 
of the social services, turn upon the lack of sound 
policy and procedures in actual administration. 
One immediate administrative problem in the social 
services is that of assuring qualified personnel in the 
handling of problems of a highly technical nature 
but of preserving at the same time the democratic 
principles of self-government, and particularly of 
local self-government. The township or rural mu- 
nicipality, the village, and, in many cases, the town 
municipality are not large enough to make possible 
the adoption of simple practical procedures, in 
units of such a size as to assure general supervision 
through a fully representative board, and the actual 
administration of services through full-time quali- 
fied staff. Whereas the larger urban unit and, in the 
eastern maritime and central provinces, the county 
unit offer areas adequate to the development of 
full-time local services, in the four western prov- 
inces no unit intervenes between the local mu- 
nicipality and the provincial authority. A great 
part of the answer to our problems, even of 
Dominion-provincial relations in the provision of 
the social services, lies in the evolution of an ade- 
quate system of local administration and control as 
between each province and its local authorities. 
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For the development of more effective working 
procedures, these recent years would seem to have 
proved that, within each province, there should be 
set up, either a special department or a branch 
within an appropriate department, charged with 
the responsibility of administering the non-contri- 
butory welfare services carried by the province and 
its municipalities. Provincial-municipal adjust- 
ments might be most happily effected by the crea- 
tion of an advisory Provincial Welfare Board, 
auxiliary to the provincial executive services and 
representative of the province itself and of the 
mimicipalities within the province, and with its 
chairman selected from the nominees of both prov- 
ince and municipalities. 

The constitution of Local Welfare units might 
then well be studied on the basis of the inclusion, 
within the areas of their jurisdiction, of such mu- 
nicipal units as would provide a reasonably work- 
able area, having regard to the type and extent of 
population and territory to be served. Welfare 
Supervision Boards for the supervision of each local 
unit, similar in principle and set-up to the proposed 
provincial board, would serve at the same time, as 
disinterested supervising bodies, reconciling the 
claims of the local authorities within the area of 
jurisdiction and serving as the “go between” with 
the province. All these Boards would require to be 
appointed for a fixed period of time and while the 
amount and assessing of their budgets would have 
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to rest with the elected authorities, once approved, 
the disbursement of the funds provided for welfare 
services within these areas and the appointment 
and supervision of the administrative staff would 
rest within their control for the term of their 
administration. 

A Dominion Provincial “Tie-In” . 

Since the point of view, here advanced, is that 
the non-contributory services are regarded as pri- 
marily provincial and municipal responsibilities, 
the Dominion’s responsibility in respect thereto is 
regarded as consultative and advisory, rather than 
administrative, and as such could be discharged by 
conference and clearing services. Such obligations, 
might be discharged by the creation of a Dominion 
Advisory Welfare Board, reporting to Parliament 
through the President of the Privy Council and 
consisting of sixteen members, the nine chairmen 
of the Provincial Welfare Supervision Boards, and 
seven co-opted members — serving in rotating terms 
of three years each, and representative of definitely 
organized voluntary interests in this field. 

Such a sequence of Advisory Dominion, Super- 
visory Provincial, and Administrative Local Wel- 
fare Boards, it is submitted, would fit within the 
existing constitution, recognize fully provincial au- 
tonomy, and local self-government claims, and yet 
introduce greater consistency in principle and prac- 
tice within the whole field. 
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Grants in Aid. 

While this is the framework ultimately visualized, 
as necessary in the evolution of a better system of 
social security for Canadians, it is recognized that 
interim adjustments may be necessary in a period 
of transition, and that, during that time, subsidies 
may be required from governmental units of greater 
resources to units of lesser. The evidence of the last 
eight years surely argues that all such grants in aid 
should be subject to quite definite principles and 
controls ; 

1. No grant-in-aid should be given on a mere 
“stop-gap” or “hand out” basis; it should be 
definitely granted either on an interim basis, or 
for a fixed period of time, or as a definite part of 
a well articulated joint scheme of mutual as- 
sumption of recognized and enforceable obliga- 
tions. 

2. The purposes of any grant-in-aid should be 
explicit; proof of its application in accordance 
therewith capable of establishment, and its pay- 
ment calculable on some measurable unit, such 
as a per capita basis of cost, a payment per unit 
of territory, a percentage on assessment values, 
revenues raised, or some similar definite unit of 
actual calculation. 

3. If at all possible the payment of any grant- 
in-aid on a percentage basis should be avoided, 
since it is likely to encourage increased expendi- 
ture by the unit subsidized. Grants-in-aid should 
be made according to carefully adjusted formulae, 
based upon such factors as actual costs; the 
resources, production, and wealth of the unit 
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subsidized; the occupational opportunities and 
. activities therein; the nature of the territory 
aided; the population content from the point of 
view of the relative percentage of young, aged, 
incapacitated, etc., therein. 

4. No grant-in-aid should be given by the unit 
of government responsible for the collection of 
this revenue, to be expended by another unit of 
government, without responsibility in its as- 
sessment or collection, unless the authority of the 
first unit is fully admitted in supervising and, if 
necessary, enforcing the use of such aid in the 
actual purposes for which it is provided.* This 
authority should be recognized as embracing, 
if need be, actual assumption and direction of 
any project by the authority bearing the major 
portion of the costs thereof. 

On the whole, however, the partnership of Do- 
minion, province and municipality in the provision 
of social services for the Canadian people should 
rest on two fundamental principles: first the di- 
vision of jurisdiction, according to type of need and 
service involved, rather than assignment of ad- 
ministrative responsibility to one unit of govern- 
ment and reservation in whole, or in part to 
another unit of the taxing authority for mainte- 
nance of such services: and, secondly, the assump- 
tion of entire responsibility by the Dominion for 
certain services (contributory social insurance), 
subject to such co-operative constitutional devices 

«There is no question of tlie authority of any province of Canada to 
attach such absolute conditions to any aid or authority granted to any 
municipal authority, since the latter are all institutions of provincial 
creation. 
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and adjustments of taxing powers as may be 
worked out between the Dominion and provinces. 

Some Basic Assumptions. 

In this discussion of the nature and extent of the 
social services, deemed necessaiy? for the security of 
the Canadian people, it has been assumed that the 
principle of social responsibility for the alleviation 
of suffering and need is an accepted fact. It is 
axiomatic that, as far as is possible and reasonable, 
each citizen in a democracy shall accept his or her 
share of its burdens. It is a first duty of the State 
to attempt to assure for all its citizens, able and 
willing to work such conditions of gainful occupa- 
tion as will make possible at least the essential 
elements of survival. In its failure to maintain such 
minimum opportunities the State must assure, di- 
rectly or indirectly, other means for the minimum 
sustenance which life demands. 

But in Canada, as in many states, real wages and 
the returns upon natural products depend upon 
international as well as national factors. When 
wages and incomes cannot be sustained at the 
minimum levels of sustenance, one line of support is 
found in the indirect supplement of the com- 
munity’s social services. Their provision is neces- 
sitated by the simple fact that certain things 
requisite to the sustenance of life, even at minimum 
standards of survival, may prove beyond the 
resources of the individual, whether the cause be 
individual or social. 
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But the first line of action in the healthy state 
must be to prevent and retard the trend to de- 
pendency, for it taps at the very source of national 
virility and the sense of reasonable security, neces- 
sary to the growth of courage, freedom and inde- 
pendence, especially in a young land. The task 
immediately before us is to work out, within the 
existing social structure in the Dominion, reason- 
ably tolerable conditions of social well-being in our 
own generation, without prejudice to the Canada of 
a hundred years hence. 

One of the first lines of action to defeat need 
should be more effective and concentrated control 
in directing the gainful occupation of the people 
into suitable channels both of primary and sec- 
ondary production. This calls for Dominion- 
provincial collaboration in planned colonization, in 
the depopulation of derelict areas in which there is 
no hope of re-establishment of the population on a 
self-supporting basis, and in re-settlement of this 
and other population in areas and conditions giving 
hope of rehabilitation. In these developments, 
established precedent seems to justify Dominion 
leadership in the administration and organization 
of such proposals. There is no doubt however that 
the effective execution of such plans would be 
furthered through measures of periodic conference 
and planning along interprovincial lines, but with 
the actual administration of such schemes en- 
trusted to inter-departmental machinery within the 
respective provinces. 
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The second line of major effort in arresting the 
growth of need calls for the stimulation of training 
for occupational, placement, and employment 
services. Here the problem is much more compli- 
cated because of the constitutional reservation of 
all educational services to the provinces and the 
obvious relationship of vocational training to gain- 
ful occupation. On the other hand placement and 
employment plans must be free to envisage occupa- 
tional opportunity in the diversified life of the 
Dominion as a whole. 

These conflicting considerations might be recon- 
ciled in the assumption by the Dominion of the 
initiative in the constitution of an Employment 
Service Council, reviving and continuing the body 
which fimctioned until 1930, and absorbing into it 
the present Youth Training Committees. As con- 
templated under the Co-ordination of Employment 
Services legislation of 1919, this Dominion con- 
ference and consulting body might be integrated 
with parallel provincial and regional bodies. Under 
such an arrangement, a co-ordinated plan for the 
development of services could be outlined and 
supervised by this Dominion consultative body, 
but actual administration, along identical and co- 
operating lines, could be vested in the provinces. 

And a word of necessary caution seems urgent as 
we plan the structure of our social services for we 
cannot safely ignore another important angle of the 
situation. The veiy limitations upon earnings and 
the results of gainful occupation which necessitate 
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provision of the social services demand in turn 
recognition of the definite and measurable limits 
upon what it is actually possible for the gainfully 
occupied workers of Canada to do on behalf of 
those who are dependent in whole or in part upon 
the results of their labour. Only 37 to 38 per cent, 
of the people of Canada were actually engaged in 
gainful occupation at the time of the last census 
(1931), while 32 per cent, of the Canadian popula- 
tion were children under fifteen years of age. 
Altogether about 60 per cent, of the Canadian 
population are normally dependent upon the gain- 
ful occupation of the rest. In other words every 
working Canadian through his own efforts must 
produce income to support about two other con- 
sumers. 

Conclusion. 

All in all, the creation of an adequate structure of 
social services in the Dominion is not likely to be 
found in any device quite so simple as the raising of 
money by the Dominion for subsidy to the dis- 
bursements of other authorities, nor yet by the sur- 
rendering of certain taxing powers to the Dominion 
and the centralization of services there. It is sug- 
gested that the way out is rather to be found in a 
Dominion-provincial partnership whereby the Do- 
minion may directly assume certain responsibilities 
in their entirety, and recognize others as resting 
with the provinces, with such allocation thereof to 
the local authorities as might be worked out, 
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equitably and reasonably, between each province 
and its municipal units. The practical success of 
such a solution would depend, in large part, upon 
the spirit in which it was approached, and upon ac- 
ceptance of the principle that where a senior unit 
of revenue granted subsidy for disbursement by an 
authority not responsible for its collection, condi- 
tional safeguards to assure its adequate administra- 
tion were not only just but necessary and proper. 

In the years since Confederation incredible 
changes have taken place in the structure of com- 
munity life while the conditions on which the 
original partnership of the maritime and central 
provinces was constituted have been fundamentally 
affected by the inclusion in the Dominion of the 
extensive and markedly different areas of the 
prairie and the coast provinces. The development 
of local government and the extension of educa- 
tional, health, and the social services have shifted 
the larger share of spending from the Dominion 
authorities, where Confederation had found it, to 
the provincial and local governments. The Great 
War, meanwhile, has forced the Dominion au- 
thorities into the field of direct taxation, originally 
the purview of the provinces. All these circum- 
stances have contributed to a situation in which 
intensive examination and possible readjustment of 
the articles of partnership are inevitable, but all the 
Canadian story argues for patient memory of the 
past in consideration of the present and the future. 
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The terms under which Confederation was estab- 
lished have followed on long decades of self- 
government of the five provinces associated in the 
evolution of the British North America Act. This 
fact, and the diversity of the physical resources, of 
the life, customs, traditions and outlook of the nine 
provinces must all be home consistently in mind in 
the consideration of any possible adaptation now, 
to meet the changed conditions of changing times. 
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